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BY FRANK CARPENTER. 


OW wonderfully rapid is the growth of 

the cities of the West! It had been 

but six months since the gold pockets in the 
San Francisquito Wash were discovered. 
At that time the settlement was made up of 
two prospectors, a packjack, a canvas shed 
for the dwelling, and a rude patchwork of 
raw hide and shingles for a pump. But 
now Frisquito Pockets was a city, so called, 
and was putting on all of the airs and insig- 
nia of such. There was a bad smell—as of 
sour beer and restaurant scraps—every where 
abroad. On the street corners great heaps of 
refuse had accumulated; these continued 
behind every house and saloon, and they 
contained every exponent of an advanced 
civilization except the hoopskirt. A little 
stream of water scouted down the principal 
avenue, seeming to hold up its skirts as it 
tan, and flowing so close to the porches of 
the saloons that the loungers there could 
spit into it without extra exertion; this was 
the water-works. There were dens of every 
kind of iniquity prohibited by the saints, 
and in the midst of this wickedness, upon 
which it seemed to frown like a heavy- 
browed policeman, there was also a jail, a 
log-cabin keep, in which that mysterious 
band, the One Hundred and One, occasion- 
ally ‘* corralled ” those who were especially 
excellent in iniquitous doing. Frisquito 
Pockets had also its bully, a broad-shoul- 
dered autocrat of all strangers and drunken 
men; it was his custom to take small and 
inoffensive fellow-beings by the ear, lead 
them up to the bar, treat them to perfunc- 
tory drinks of gin, and then, in a patroniz- 


ing way, allow them to pay for the same. 
Finally, as the stronghold of its civie pre- 
tensions, Frisquito Pockets boasted a thea- 
tre, a gaudy and unsubstantial temple, 
where, obedient to the nasal twang of a 
flageolet’s invitation, the people, good and 
bad, were wont to gather in the evening. 
The manager of this theatre, with whom 
we have much to do, was one Niblo, or 
Nibbs, an elderly gentleman of thoughtful 
brow, habits of solitude, and an undeserved 
reputation as a philosopher. True, he med- 
itated much, but not as a philosopher, who 
seeks truth. Truth was not in his line of 
business. He dealt in thin appearances, 
some of them very thin indeed, for the ap- 
pointments of his stage were but scanty. 
Although not much of a geologist, he knew 
that the world was hollow. He also knew 
that its people delighted in the artificial, 
else why would they come to his play and 
pay a dollar to see a Roman stab himself 
under the arm and die a bloodless death, 
when, for nothing, they could see the hot 
blood of genuine tragedy soak the floor of 
the Chuck Luck Corners, just over the way? 
Recognizing these facts, and being by na- - 
ture a man of infinite resources in sham and 
subterfuge, he became a successful theatri- 
cal manager. As such he constantly yearned 
for new sensation and strove to invent it. 
As he pondered it was his custom to walk, 
and his favorite stroll was by a trail up the 
Wash, whose gulch was bordered by a growth 
of pliable gray-barked saplings, something 
like our beech or hornbeam at home. In 
the shade of these he wandered one after- 
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noon. Looking on the forest, he had caught 
a glimpse of a beautiful picture of red rock 
and green trees, with here and there a spot- 
ting of purple-hearted flowers stippled in, 
and he resolved to send his scenic artist up 
here for inspiration. Looking on the sun- 
set, he had thought over, his stock of chemi- 
cals, and wondered if there were among 
them the ingredients of a pyrotechnic mix- 
ture whose light would be as soft and chaste 
as this. Then his mind took another tact. 
There was no tinman in the settlement, and 
he must have a half dozen glittering shields 
for his next pageantry, Would this number 
of tin dinner-plates, of large size and well 
polished, answer the purpose? or would 
their incongruity arouse the derision of his 
impolite audiences? Perhaps, on the whole, 
it would be better to go to the expense of 
dishpans instead, and out of their bottoms 
make breastplates for his soldiery. 

_ From these broodings of genius he was 
awakened by an impending limb which it 
was necessary for him to dodge, and, in so 
doing, he saw before him, scarcearod. way, 
something that thrilled him with admira- 
tion. 

‘* Well done! Very weli done indeed! 
But keep your feet a paddling!”’ he cried, 
as if addressing the hero of a rehearsal. 

He saw before him a man, a nerveless and 
seedy wreck of dissipation, who was dang- 
ling limp from one of those gray-barked sap- 
lings, like a snared rabbit in a schoolboy’s 
twitch-up. The wretch was not dead yet, 
nor was he even dying; he was simply very 
uncomfortably situated, and his nose was 
taking a deeper purple from the strangulation 
of the rope. Evidently this attempt at sui- 
eide had not been well planned, for, as he 
swung, the subject could tantalizingly feel 
the ground with his toes, while his hands 
were left free to clutch the rope above his 
head. Yet he was too weak to extricate 
himself, and would surely perish if not 
released. Niblo was slow to realize this, 
however, and his first impulse was to whistle 
a snatch of slow music as an accompaniment 
to the scene. This finished, he drew his 
knife from his pocket, made a step forward 
as if to cut down the body, forgot his inten- 
tions, and relapsed into soliloquy. 

** Now, isn’t that too good to be lost!” he 
chuckled. ‘* What a pity there isn’t a fuller 
house! 

He drew a twist of tobacco forth, cut off a 
chew, deposited it, wiped his blade on his 


coatsleeve, and was about to restore it to: 
his pocket, when he recollected his duty, 
and hastened to clip the rope. The body 
fell in a mass at his feet. Loosing the 
cord, he rubbed the swollen neck to restore 
circulation, and said:— 

‘‘ Peculiar kind of necktie, this! Affected 
by misanthropic gentlemen and disconsolate 
lovers. Kind of a style of Byron, ha, hal 
But it’s unhealthy, and so are tight garters, 
or else the doctors lie. I say, wake up, for 
your diagnosis 

**Oh, let me alone, will you! 
die!” 

‘* Apparently. But 1 don’t want you to 
die—not just now, at any rate. I’ve gota 
scheme on hand. Do you hear that, a 
scheme? Money for me, fame for you, and 
moral entertainment for the people. So roll 
over here and introduce yourself.” 

Niblo plucked him by the ear and turned 
his face up to view. 

So I’ve seen you before, itseems. Your 
name is O’Duggan, John O’Duggan. Your 
grandfather was an Irishman, your mother 
was a squaw, and your family has degener- 
ated ever since. You have been sluicing 
whiskey down your throat ever since you 
left your mother’s milk, and, if I have not 
been misinformed concerning the habits of 
the lady in question, the beverage which she 
gave you could hardly be called a temperance 
drink. Oh, yes, I know you, John O’Dug- 
gan, and I am free to confess that you are 
the king-bee of the beats in thiscamp. Too 
lazy to work, not sharp enough to gamble, 
too honest to steal, you area very hard crowd 
indeed. But still, John O’Duggan, you 
must cheer up, for, if you will only. play into 
my scheme, you may be useful yet.” 

The idea of usefulness did not seem an 
inspiriting one to O’Duggan. He lifted his 
eyes with the pitiable imbecility of the ha- 
bitual drunkard when sober. 

Niblo,” he whined. ‘* Nibbs, you 
alwa;. was a good-hearted man. Shoot. 
me, Won't you?” 

**Bu shy do you wish to die ?”’ 

Ita wuth while to live.” 

** A gc reason, but rather too compre- 
phensive. Are you in love?” 

Niblo he so much to do with sentiment 
in a theatri': way that it was ground into 
him, as it w °°, and he was liable to intro- 
duce it wh». it was exceedingly out of 
place. At is iosinuation O’Duggan’s 
lip curled wi! a silent scorn. 
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Niblo tried again. 
*¢ Out of luck, perhaps?” 

‘“‘That’s it, Nibbs, out o’ luck. Nuthin’ 
to eat, nuthin’ to drink, nuthin’ to wear. 
It’s hard lines a rustlin’ for grub in the 
Pockets now-a-days. I’m a poor devil. I 
wanter die.” 

‘* Not yet a whils,” spoke Niblo, hope- 
fully. ‘* Cheer up, old fellow! Life is just 
budding for you, and it will blossom, by the 
programme, next week Saturday. Come 
with me now and get into an outfit of de- 
cent clothes—clothes that fit you. You 
shall have three square meals a day and 
liquor according.” 

O’Duggan made a feeble show of indig- 
nation. 

‘* T asked you to shoot me,”’ he said, ‘‘ and 
you go out o’ your way to insult me. Ifyou 
are a going to start a poorhouse, you can’t 
stock it with me. I ain’t your man. I ain’t 
no pauper. I’ve got some sperit left, if I 
am poor.” 

‘* §-s-s-t! I didn’t mean that. 
fair enough bargain. 
what you get.”’ 

‘* Work ain’t in my line of business. Are 
you a goin’ to shoot me or not?” 

‘** Well, then, you are to play for it, if you 
would rather have itso. It’s a square bar- 
gain, both ways, and one which a man of 
honor, like you, never cught to sneeze down. 
See here. You wanttodie. Whyso? Be- 
cause you’ve got nothing to eat and drink 
and wear. If you could get these little com- 
forts in an honorable way, and without 
working for them, would you be willing to 
live?” 

‘*T might, as long as they lasted.” 

‘‘That is just long enough. You shall 
have them if you come to my terms. I run 
a theatre, and just now I am hard up tor 
sensations. You shall be my sensation next 
week. You shall climb the ladder of fame 
to the topmost round—see the poet—and 
from there step into the skies, provided that 
you’re not too heavily ballasted with tie 
deviltry you’ve done. I'll tinker up a y;Jay 
to suit your case, and in the grand hurly- 
burly at its close you are to rush upo.u the 
scene in a frantic way, cry ‘ Anastatia, my 
beloved, I come to thee!’ or words to that 
effect, and shoot yourself while the fiddlers 
finger the low notes and the people lift the 
shingles with applause. Sabe?” 


This is a 
You are to work for 


O’ Duggan raised himself to his elbow and 
manifested interest. 
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‘ll advertise you in every camp within 
a hundred miles, and have small boys sell . 
your photographs up and down the aisles. 
You will be a hero. Did you ever have 
your name in big letters, printed? It looks 
mighty nice. When you turn a street corner 
all of a sudden and see JOHN O’DUGGAN 
all over a board fence, with an O as big as a 
circus hoop, and an A like a one-horse har- 
row, it makes you feel a foot higher to look 
at it.” 

In this manner did the wily manager nur- 
ture ambition in the artless breast before 
him. 

O’ Duggan was thoroughly alive again. 

‘** Bat how am I to die every night in the 
week? I ain’t a cat, am I ?”’ he queried. 

‘“*T beg your pardon. Ofcourse not. It 
will be all stage effécts for the first nights. 
You will load with powder, fire the pistol 
under your arm, turn up your toes and die. 
Ill teach you how to fall without hurting 
your elbows. But, mark ye, the understand- 
ing is that you mean bloody business on the 
occasion of your last appearance. Nostuffed 
clubs shall be used in that tragedy.” 

**T am to iive well while I do live?” 

‘** Sardines, brandy peaches, slings, juleps 
and gin. You shall be pampered like a tur- 
key in November. Such living for two 
weeks is better than dying to-day, don’t you 
think? For you see there’s a great uncer- 
tainty about this dying business, especially 
with a chap of your character. You may 
not like your quarters when it’s too late to 
change them, for it’s altogether uncertain 
what kind of a boardhouse is kept by that 
individual, Old Scythe-and-Bones. Sabe?” 

‘* And I’m to die like a hero? I take you 
up,’’ concluded O’Duggan. 

So the bargain was clinched. Going home, 
Niblo tricked out his new acquisition in the 
best broadcloth of the theatrical wardrobe. 
True it was not ‘‘new and with the fuzz 
on,” as the latter had been led to expect, 
but still this, with a clean and comprehen- 
sive shave, was enough to transform him 
beyond all recognition. The richest of vi- 
ands, and the coolest of southern beverages 
were his. While he was enjoying the strange 
sensation of these, the manager was working 
to make him famous. All night long he la- 
bored with brush, paint-pot and paper, print- 
ing flaming posters, on which he announced 
that the great event of the season was about 
to take place at the Frisquito Pockets Thea- 
tre. A distinguished actor from abro d 
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Mr. John O. Duganne, had been engaged. 
It was positively his last appearance on the 
stage, as events would conclusively demon- 
strate. Having played before the crowned 
heads of all nations, from whom he had re- 
ceived many tokens of favor and humble 
insignia, and being still unhappy, he was 
convinced that true peace was not of this 
world, and had determined to try another. 
It gave the manager of the Frisquito Pock- 
ets Theatre genuine pleasure to announce 
that this remarkable individual had selected 
his humble stage as a wharf from which to 
embark to the unknown sphere, and that on 
Saturday evening of the next week, after five 
public rebearsals, he would release his soul 
from terrestrial ties. The instrument used 
would be a revolver, elegantly finished with 
ivory and gold, as befitted a sacrificial im- 
plement, and would be raffled for at the 
funeral. The music would be inspiring and 


appropriate—likewise the liquor at the bar. 

Messengers on fleet ponies were de- 
spatched with copies of this extraordinary 
playbill, having orders to post them at dis- 
tant mining camps, ranches, crossings of 
trails, and other conspicuous places. 


It was 
wonderful how fast this advertisement trav- 
eled. It seemed as if the winds and the 
birds must have carried it, for it was but a 
day until bearded miners in their gulches 
many a mile away stopped to lean on their 
shovels and refer in low and respectful 
tones to this stranger Duganne, who was 
about to set out on the most mysterious and 
doubtful of journeys. They admired him 
almost to apotheosis, for although in general 
they held human life but lightly, yet it was 
the lives of their neighbors of which they 
were careless, and not their own; murder 
was common enough, but cases of cool and 
methodical suicide were rare. As for them- 
selves, the sands at their feet would have to 
pan out a very slim yield before they would 
be willing to exchange these scattering 
grains for the golden streets of which the 
colporteur brought rumor. So they came in 
curious squads to Frisquito Pockets to see 
the suicide which had all the dignity of a 
sacrifice. 

From Inyo there came a man on a differ- 
ent mission. He was a deputy sheriff, and 
was instructed by the good people of Inyo, 
where there was a church and a school- 
house, to forbid this bit of realism on the 
stage. But he was powerless to prevent it, 
being plied with such cordial liquor and able 


arguments, that he, not unwilling, speedily 
acknowledged the illegal nature of his er- 
rand, and admitted that the case of the mori- 
bund actor, Duganne, was quite beyond his 
jurisdiction. ‘‘ Can you arrest’ a man from 
what he is going to do?” asked the legal 
minds of the Pockets. ‘‘ No, indeed; you 
can only buckle on to him after the deed is 
done. But, this being a case of felode se, the 
criminal will be a corpse, and to arrest a 
corpse would be a cowardly act, worthy of 
the coroner only.”” Then they gave the 
sheriff the freedom of the city and a handful 
of tickets of admission to the coming play, 
and he felt himself unable to answer their 
arguments. 

The play which Niblo had arranged for 
this engagement was one of an absurd plot, 
full of incongruity and impossibility, but it 
was the best that his slender resources would 
allow. After coaching him an hour, he had 
realized that O’Duggan must be kept out of 
sight as much as possible, until the last 
dread moments, and that then, on his ap- 
pearance, he must be just drunk envugh to 
be reckless, and yet sober enough to be in- 
telligent, a delicate mean which he might 
find it hard to hit. That he was no actor 
was very apparent. Not more than six 
words could he remember in their proper 
succession, and in pronouncing these he 
drivelled like a boy at school. His part 
must be purely pantomime. Whether to 
make him a disappointed lover, or the fleeced 
victim of gamblers, that was the question. 
In either case suicide would come in very 
pat. Against the former character O’Dug- 
gan himself cried out, for it was one quite 
foreign to his nature, in which he could not 
possibly evoke the proper expression of 
countenance. 

‘‘ T ain’t got no lip for a lover,” he pleaded. 
“But I’m boss on keerds. Manpy’s the 
time I’ve bucked agin a monty man, and 
turned up a jack when thar wuz no jack 
var. Keerds is my fort.” 

So he was trained to play the part of an 
i)nois farmer, who, as a deacon of the 
ciioch, receives the confidence of the wid- 
ows and orphans thereabouts; they place 
their hard-earned savings in his hands and 
tell ‘:.n to go to California and buy land, 
upon which they may colonize. On the 
route ) is seduced into an innocent game 
of carcs »y some fellow-travelers of respec- 
able a »earance, and is robbed, of course. 
He rises ‘rom the table, thinks of the widow 
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and the fatherless, drops his chin in remorse, 
and commits the customary hari-kari. 

Those were days of bounteous income to 
the shrewd manager Niblo. From the first 
night to the last of O’ Duggan’s engagement 
the audiences grew in number. Through 
all the tameness and tedium of the first 
hours they contained themselves in patient 
attention, awaiting the appearance of their 
hero, the volunteer for death. The last 
scene of the opening night introduced him 
to the public. He was received with a sub- 
dued ovation of applause, and there were 
those who could see deep and melancholy 
signs of genius about hisforehead. In reality 
he did not look much like a deacon, but then 
these people had not seen a gentleman of 
that standing in society for so long a time 
that they were not prepared to be hypercrit- 
ical. 

At the table with him sat the three gam- 
blers who were to vicitmize him. They 
were Niblo himself, who, in the guise of a 
clerical tourist, had first won the deacon’s 
confidence; the heavy villain of the stage, a 
versatile actor, who also played ‘ Cassius ”’ 
and ‘“* Dundreary;’’ and the prompter, who 
was scene-shifter as well. O’Duggan was 
certainly drunk enough to be free from em- 
barrassment and to throw life into his part; 
perhaps he was too far gone to be intelligent 
—at least, so Niblo foreboded. It was his 
turn to deal. Turning to the audience, now 
enrapt, he waved the deck high in air before 
him, and cried:— 

‘** Fellers, d’ye see them? Them wuz my 
picter-book when I wuz a baby, and my fust 
reader when I wuz a boy. Oh, I’m no in- 
fant when it comes to keerds. Once there 
wuz a monty man what undertook to buck 
ag’in me, and what d’ye think I done? I 
picked up a jack from under his nose when 
thar want no jack thar. D’ye want to see 
me git the dead wood on these flats? Then 
just keep on a lookin’ on. I’m the sharp 
that kin do it.” 

He did discomfit them, surely. The de- 
mon of play entered into him, and he forgot 
his promise, his duty, the proprietors of the 
stage, everything but the game. From his 
coatsleeves he shook rectangles of paste- 
board, and from his hair he seemed to pro- 
duce them, for he never scratched his head 
without securing a choice card by the mo- 
tion. From the ground he seemed to con- 
jure them, or perhaps it was from the under 
side of the table, where they had been glued 
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by his competitors. He displayed his hand 
to the audience, enlisting them into confi- 
dence and gaining their applause and sym- 
pathy. They followed his play with interest 
and enthusiasm, until at last a tuneful spirit 
somewhere among them improvised a chorus 
in praise of the deacon, and the whole great 
assembly caught it up, singing:— 
We'll bet on the deacon, 
We’ll double on the deacon, 
We'll go our bed-rock dust upon 
The deak from Illinoy!” 

O’Duggan bowed his acknowledgments, 
winked knowingly, and replied:— 

** T ain’t forgot the lessons of my childhood 
yet.”” 

‘* That is not the way! You must lose!”’ 
called the husky voice of the prompter across 
the table. 

** Lose? Not with sich a hand as I carry. 
I would hate myself to death if I did.” 

Pile after pile had he reached for, and at 
last he had in his possession every piece of 
money belonging to the theatrical furni- 
ture. The bank was broken.. The gamblers 
had been outwitted by the simple yeoman 
from Illinois, who now arose, patted his 
pockets complacently, and stopped to think. 
Into his muddled brain there crept an idea 
that there was something else for him to do. 
Ah, he had it. He drew a pistol from his 
belt, discharged it anywhere in mid-air, 
fumbled it back into his holster again, looked 
around for a seemly place to die, fell there, 
and died. If the manager had not immedia- 
tely hastened to subsidize the dramatic edi- 
tor of the paper at Frisquito Pockets, there 
would have appeared the next morning an 
adverse criticism upon the new star, John 
O. Duganne. 

Henceforth O’Duggan’s allowances of 
whiskey were limited, and his acting, if not 
so full of spirit, was truer to the plot. He 
regularly lost his roll of bank notes, looked 
properly haggard and remorseful, and at the 
fatal signal whisper of the prompter, dis- 
charged his revolver over his left shoulder, 
as revellers, who have drank enough, dis- 
charge their glasses of liquor there. 

Perhaps it was from fear of the evening’s 
terrible event, to which he had sold himself, 
perhaps the plentiful dinner from which he 
had just arisen, had thrown a color of rose 
over his present life, and made him shrink 
from leaving it, or perhaps it was the meagre 

supply of stimulant that unnerved him and 
left him all weak and demoralized as he 
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came to the play on Saturday night. The 
pistol was handed him, while the daughter 
of the theatre, a little girl who knew no 
other home than this, and no other than the 
adopted parentage of Niblo, stood by and 
looked on with big eyes over which the 
brows were contracted in horror. Glancing 
into its chambers he saw six slugs staring 
like cruel spider-eyes upon him and _ his 
knees smote together. The cards were 
shuffled. The dense audience sat in a still- 
ness that was solemn and ominous of death. 
Stake by stake the game was played as usual, 
and then the time was come. 

“Steady now!” said Niblo. 
late to flicker now! ” 

O’ Duggan lifted the murderous toy, looked 
heroically down the barrel with one eye, but 
instinctively jerked his head away as he 
touched the trigger, and the ball whistled 
harmlessly across the hall and out of a win- 
dow. 

‘ The audience grew restive, as well they 
might. 

“Is this a shootin’-gallery ?’ they asked, 
with pertinence. 

“Try it again! 
hoarse command. 


“It’s too 


Quick!’ was Niblo’s 


O’Duggan obeyed mechanically, for he 


was crazed with fear. This time the bullet 
bored a hole through his ear, and then went 
the way of the other one. Spat it struck a 
tin lamp on the opposite wall and extin- 
guished it. 

*¢ Dominion of the devil! ” in desperation 
groaned Mr. Niblo, who was a polite man, 
and was wont to use this phrase when other 
people would have spoken a shorter and 
more vigorous. ‘‘ Dominion of the devil! 
He will measure the whole gallery! ” 

There were brave men on the benches, 
men who were never known to flinch in a 
fracas, but now they quailed before these 
random bullets. One, the most lion-hearted 
of chem all, was seen to drop his hat on the 
floor, and, crouching down for it, he occu- 
pied an unnecessarily long time in recover- 
ing it. The broad- shouldered bully, who 
always sat on the front seat and obscured 
the play, was now considered a blessing and 
a bulwark. 

‘¢ When you are done with these air target 
exercise, will you hev the kindness to per- 
ceed with the legitimit drayma?’”’ asked 
one, with sarcasm. 

** Ivll be our turn pretty soon—eh, boys?”’ 
insinuated a second, producing his weapon. 


** Give him a knife, and let him make the 
slaughter strictly local,’ suggested a third. 

A silver-hilted dirk was flung into the air. 
It stuck in the floor close by his side, and 
its handle oscillated within convenient reach 
of O’Duggan, who was leaning on his elbow 
like a dying gladiator, having been prostrated 
by the shock of the last discharge. Seizing 
it, he branished it in the air very bravely, 
and then—here the little girl shut her eyes 
very tight—he sank it in his breast, but not 
very far. He heard it grate its way through 
his clothing, and the sound made him sick. 
He felt it prick into the flesh and strike a 
rib, and he thought, if so slight a puncture 
hurt so much, how would a death-wound 
feel? Then he fainted and fell flat to the 
floor. It was the first truly natural motion 
that he had made since his engagement began. 

Niblo embraced this opportunity to twitch 
the curtain before the scene and step in 
front of it. 

*¢ It is all cver,”? said he, in a voice that 
seemed thick with horror. ‘‘ The sacrifice 
is made. You have seen how a brave man 
can die.”’*: 

‘* Shoot him out here and let’s see hit! ” 

‘It must not be. These are his last mo- 
ments and are sacred. Even now the hands 
of unction are laid upon his head.”’ 

Each man looked at his neighbor, scratched 
his head, and was silent. Finally, one bold- 
er than the rest spoke up:— 

* You wouldn’t mind sayin’ that over, 
and say it slow, would you, Nibbs?” 

‘* Even now the minister, the preacher, 
the dominie, the elder, the parson, the gos- 
pel sharp, is with the dying man.” 

minister?” they cried. ‘* A minis- 
ter in the camp? Give us something easy.” 

Even now 

** But how about the preacherman? Now, 
Nibbs, you’re trying to josh us now.”’ 

‘* Pardon me. I spoke figuratively. -1t is 
the Softy Bennett (the heavy villain) who 
is making out his pass. The martyr is too 
far gone to be particular.”’ 

hev thought,” interrupted a distin- 
guished citizen, standing on the window-sill 
and waving his hat to engage attention, *‘1 
hev thought ez how we owe a tribbit of re- 
spect to him ez lays cold ‘behind the canvas 
thar. What kin we do fur him, Mr. Nibbs? 
Name it. Hezhe orfspring? No? Furif 
he had we might adopt ’em. Leaves he a 
weepin’ widder? No? Fur if he did we 
might marry 
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‘‘Shame! Take that back!’’? demanded 
the indignant auditors. 

‘¢ Fur if he did we might buy her a ranch. 
Air thar old folk to mourn fur their fust- 
born? No? Fur if thar war we might jine 
the fam’ly. What kin we do, gen’lemen?”’ 

‘*Chip in and buy him a coffin,’”’ was the 
response. 

‘“‘Thet’s zood. Now thet he’s come to 
the black river of death it’ll be no ord’nary 
dugout thet floats him over. Thar’s several 
varieties of fancy timber—walnut, mahog’- 
ny, and sich—in the bar of the old Dusty 
Boy Saloon, w’ich nobody seems to own. 
That'll be his catterfalk. Shell it be silver- 
plated?” 

‘¢ We have a man for breakfast. Suppose 
we have a barbecue for dinner, and make a 
day of it. To-morrow is Sunday.” 

‘“*Thet’s good, too. Thet’s very good. 
Thet was well put in, Scotty. Aud suthin’ 
to drink? Do I understand you to make it 
suthin’ to drink? Yes? Then the arrange- 
ments air complete. I dassay Tony Chico 
will ride out to his ranch in the mornin’ 
and lass’ a steer fur us to roast. Mr. Niblo 
will be committee on corpse and coffin, and 
I will start out immejitly a samplin’, so as 
to find the best liquor. Every man to his 
duty, gen’lemen. Scotty’ Drummond, will 
you kindly pass the counterbution box. Let 
every honest miner put in a pinch of dust 
and shake out his finger-nails. Be keerful 
and don’t waste it; the Lord loveth a keer- 
ful giver.” 

They contributed freely for the baked 
meats of the morrow. Having made the 
collection, Niblo hurried back to the cou- 
lisse. O’Duggan had been dashed with 
water and was restored to consciousness. 
He was looking very stupid and was some- 
what concerned about the gash iv his side, 
which was bleeding slowly. 

‘*Pshaw! I was vaccinated deeper than 
that,’’ said Niblo. ‘* An inch of court-plas- 
ter will cover that. But you’ve got to get 
away from here. Here, take all you want 
of this gold. Heel yourself for the longest 
journey you ever took, and the quickest one, 
too. My mare Sissy is the best goer in the 
Pockets, and she’s waiting for you at the 
door. Take the back trail over the moun- 
tains and ride—ride—ride like O’Shanter’s 

ghost. Ride your horse to death and then 
go on afoot. But don’t stop. And the next 


time you want to suicide, the man’s a fool 
that interferes.” 
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In the morning the excitement and stir 
began very early, but not early enough to 
catch the fugitive, John O’Duggan. A great 
murmur of indignation, accented with an 
occasional wrathful threat, swept over the 
crowd when they learned of his escape. In 
a rabble they waited upon Niblo. He was 
custodian of the corpse, was responsible for 
it, and now must answer for it. 

In dignified and conciliatory words Niblo 
regretted the turn that events had taken. 
His cadaverous trust had escaped him; how, 
he did not pretend to say, but it was now 
too far away to be reached and reclaimed by 
any habeas corpus in their power. It was 
true that he had not kept very wakeful 
watch over it; but as far as his experience 
in corpses had gone, that class of beings 
were not much given to fugacious attempts, 
and so he had not anticipated flight. 

‘“*But we must have a corpse,” said a 
wicked-looking man with one eye, who was 
toying with the horn handle of what he was 
pleased to call his ‘‘cutlery.’? ‘* No funeral 
is complete without a corpse,” he continued. 
As he spoke he noticed a fly on the pine post 
just before him. He spat at the insect and 
missed it. Enraged, he laid the blade of his 
dirk along the flat of his hand, gave his arm 
a swift twirl and impulse, and sent the blade 
an inch and a half into the pine column, 
severing the fly into halves. “ 

must have a corpse,’ he reiterated, 
angrily. 

Some one made a suggestion about Mr. 
Niblo, who had been false to his trust. 
This gentleman overheard the remark, shook 
his head calmly, and said:— 

““Oh, no, boys; you couldn’t get along 
without me.”’ 

‘¢ But we must have a corpse.”’ 

‘** But there is none.”’ 

‘¢ Then we’ll make one.”’ 

‘*Improvise one for the occasion,” said 
Softy Bennett. 

‘* Hal ha! impervise a corp!” soliloquized 
aman who was very drunk. ‘Joke! Hal 
ha! impervise’’—and here he choked in a 
maudlin fit of laughter. 

“‘This way, gentlemen. 
cried a self-appointed leader. 

On the other side of the square was the 
jail, a building of heavy logs, lighted by a 
grated window. At this opening stood the 
only inmate, who was looking out, an im- 
passive spectator of the scene. This was 

Turk Lombard, the Macchiavelli of the 
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mines. He was a cold-blooded fellow, with 
about as much conscience as a guillotine; 
in fact, he was such a man as Mallinger 
Grandcourt would have proved if he had 
been obliged to rough it through the ways of 
adversity. His hands, white and womanish 
though they were, the color of a dozen mur- 
ders had stained. Yet they were beautiful 
hands, long and slender, and moving with 
languid grace. Nor were the stains of crime 
apparent on them, for, being a gambler and 
needing a sensitive touch for his tricks of 
legerdemain at cards, it was Turk Lombard’s 
custom to sandpaper his fingers as regularly 
as he chaved his face. 

It was this man’s misfortune that he did 
not live in times of war, when it is glory, 
and not guilt, to shed a brother’s blood, 
and the demon becomes godlike in the eyes 
of his soldiers and his people. In such life 
he would have held high rank among the 
heroes; but now, in these long years of 
peace, and law, and order, what could this 
insubordinate spirit do but drift into the 
West, and holding that the world owed him 
a living, take it wherever he chanced to find 
it. 

His last work had been in the Pockets. 
At about the midnight hour he was cau- 
tiously drawing a miner’s poke of dust from 
beneath his head. The miner demurred 
sleepily, and his remonstrance was the death 
of him. As Turk’s capture had been an ex- 
citing adventure, furnishing fun enough for 
one day, his captors did not lynch him there 
and then, but saved him for duller times, 
when amusement should be scarce. 

These times had now come. Turk saw 
the crowd surging toward him, and strolled 
listlessly across his cell and was engaged in 
fumbling for a toothpick in the pocket of 
the vest which hung on the wall. 

‘*Come over here,’’ called the leader of 
the mob, peering in at the window. 

‘‘T am not receiving to-day, gentlemen. 
But if it’s anything special I suppose 1’ll 
have to hear you.” 

‘* Yes, it’s rather special— to you. We've 
got to hang you to-day.” 

‘*No! Really?” 

Turk sauntered over to meet them. 

**Couldn’t you just as well put it off till 
to-morrow ?”’ he asked. ‘*1 don’t want to 
seem particular, but it does strike me that 
this abruptness is rather unseemly—inde- 
cent, in fact. Nor do 1 want to appear rude 
and insinuate that you don’t know how to do 


these things, but still I must say that where 
all I’ve been before they’ve always given 
me a day’s notice, and nothing less was con- 
sidered a fair thing.” 

‘¢ You seem to think there is a breach of 
etiquette in this,”’ said the spokesman, who 
was a fluent talker. ‘If so, we apologize, 
but that is the best we cando. This is Sun- 
day, and we must get our work all in to-day, 
so as to settle down+in the morning. Will 
an hour be enough for you to make your 
preparations in?”’ 

‘*Make my preparations? What for? 
To die? A man in my profession is always 
ready for that little trick. But that isn’t 
what I was thinking of. I was going to do 
the other thing—walk out of here and get 
lost where you never could find me. I want. 
it distinctly understood that there hasn’t 
been a night in the last ten, when you were 
all drunk or asleep, that I couldn’t burst this 
ranch wide open. I wouldn’t own a sheep 
that couldn’t butt its way out of such a 
corral as this. The reason why I’ve stayed 
here this long is because I needed rest, liked 
these quarters, and the board was cheap. 
But to talk about my confinement here, that 
is the language of insult.” 

That’s neither here nor there,”’ said the 
spokesman, gettigangry. ‘* Are you ready 
or not? The boy has gone up to the stable 
for a lariat. Do you see that fellow up the 
signpost there? He is boring a hole. In 
that hole he will sink aplug. Over that peg 
we’ll sling the rope. There will be fifteen 
men at one end of the string, and one man 
at the other. You will be the one man. 
You will have a heavy majority to pull 
against.”’ 

guess not,” said T rk, with a positive 
air. ‘* I was not born to be hung. 

Then he sat down quietly and removed 
his boots. Never was this domestic action 
performed with less perturbation of spirit. 
Outside, there were those who saw signifi- 
cance in the act. It was meant to defeat 
certain numerous prophecies that Turk Lom- 
bard would die in his boots. : 

‘¢ We must have a corpse! ’”’ came like an 
echo from without. 

‘¢ What’s all this nonsense about a corpse?” 
asked Turk. 

‘* Lemme talk to him,” said the distin- 
guished citizen, who seemed ambitious to 
take the lead. ‘*The percession is now 
ready to start on the high-tonedest funeral 
thet ever wrepped the Pockets in gloom. 
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Thar is only one thing wantin’, and thet is, 
the corpse. Our recent supply hez been 
plucked from us, ez it wur. The devil kim 
for his own before we wuz quite done with 
it. We must have some material on which 
to hang the ceremony, fur what is a picnic 
without the meat? We come to you and 
say, will you kin’ly ack in thet capacity ? 
Of course you will, and without any babyin’ 
or furse about it. You aira gamey practical 
man, and ez sich you ain’t a goin’ to put on 
a pile of scallops thet ain’t called for, all 
about a little favior like this. Don’t less 
hev any hard feelin’s, but jess you sashay 
along graceful an’ willin’, an’ we’ll give you 
sich a stylish send-off ez you never dreamt 
of.” 

‘* Still I am not proud! Posthumous 
honors never did allure me,” said Turk, as 
if communing with himself. 

Silver-plated coffin!’ ‘* Green baize lin- 
ing!” ‘Speeches!’ ‘* Barbecue!” ‘ A 
tombstone with an angel on it a herdin’ 
sheep under a weepin’ willer!”’ were the 
inducements that the populace urged. 

Turk came up to the grating. 

‘* And so that fellow promised you and 
then went back on you. I wonder if he 
calls that honorable dealing? Afraid’, was 
he? What a son of a squaw he must have 
been! Let me see, have you anything to 
shoot with out there? That little four-inch 
joker of yours will answer. I am not going 
to use it at long range. We used to call 
them ‘ full dress ” pistols when I was up in 
Frisco and went into society. Every lady 
wore one. My last wife used to annoy mea 
good deal by practising on me whenever we 
had our little rows, but that was better than 
pulling hair, which they do now-a-days. 
Ah, the women are getting weaker and 
weaker every day, and every girl has a 
smelling-bottle at her surcingle, where they 
used to wear revolvers. A fellow might as 
well die as live, for there’s no more spunk 
in the world. Thank you, one cartridge is 
enough; I am a better shot than my wife 
was.”’ 

Against the darkness of the room Turk’s 
features stood out like the face of a statue. 
They were almost sleepy in imperturbability. 
Not a nerve failed him as he toyed with the 
weapon. Yet it was in some way evident 
that a tragedy was at hand, and one of the 
throng without was seen to nervously work 
his fingers over his shoulder, summoning 
the stragglers to be in at the death. 
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A spectator, compassionate, and a believ- 
er in enthusiasm, offered Turk his flask. 

‘* Thanks, I am not weak,” he replied. 
‘Only weak men drink. Now that fellow 
over at the theatre, he probably took his gin.. 
And so he jumped his promise, did he? 
What a beast! Adios, gentlemen.” 

The pistol gave its tiny bark and the ele- 
gant villain lay on the ground, with the 
smoke of the explosion curling and clinging” 
around the lapel of his coat. He had but 
strength enough for these low words:— 

** Don’t forget, boys—what you promised’ 
—a handsome send-off ”— and then his face 
fell over to the darkness and he said no more. 

Still he was not proud, so he said. But. 
his last words betrayed him showing the 
ruling passion strong in death. Nor was it 
the least of his pride that, even at the last. 
breath, he did not weaken into sentiment,,. 
as the traditional rough does, but made his 
death the fitting close of a career of unruffled 
nonchalance. A steady hand and a noncha- 
lant spirit, these were the especial glory of 
this fatalist, who made it a point of honor to. 
accept the inevitable gracefully when it 
came. And to show what manner of model 
the men of Frisquito Pockets admired, we 
have but to say that henceforth on their 
bead-roll they knew no brighter name than: 
that of Turk Lombard. Indeed, so great 
was their admiration that they almost re- 
gretted having sacrificed him, wishing that. 
they had substituted some ordinary man and 
saved Turk to be a sheriff. 

How rapid is the decay and disappearance 
of those cities in the West! You may look 
in vain in your geography for the town of 
Frisquito Pockets; it is not there. You may 
even ride the length of San Francisquito- 
Wash and not find it; for it is no more. 
The gold deposits failed at last, the people 
left for other fields, and then a cloud-burst 
swept down the gulch, washing the ruins of 
the city into the deserted shafts, covering 
them up, and smoothing the ground over. 
And the grave of Turk Lombard, it is lost, . 
too. They gave him a ** handsome send-off,’”” 
as they had promised, but then they ne- 
glected him and forgot his tombstone. As 
with the last homes of so many of the peo- 
ple’s heroes. 

** No records and archives determine the spot; 
No railings of splendor encircle the plot; 
And pilgrims that seek it, though zealous, shall 


not 
Discover the end of their mission.” 
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WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 


BY MRS. NORA MARBLE. 


ISS SARAH ANN TITUS was no 
longer young, and, as her own sex 
thought, never very comely. To-day the 
one upwright wrinkle and the other, like the 
leaning tower of Pisa beside it—her ‘‘intag- 
lios,”” as she facetiously called them—ap- 
peared more pronounced than ever upon her 
forehead. 

‘* Another article upon ‘ How to be Beau- 
tiful’,” she said peevishly, throwing down 
the newspaper. ‘‘ Last week I had about 
concluded to undertake the process accord- 
ing to Daisy’s receipt in the Ladies’ Own 
Journal, but there’s another treatment 
directly opposed to the other. Let me see!”’ 
and with that frown deepening upon her 
forehead Miss Sarah arose to look for the 
receipt in question. 

‘* Now this is the process ‘ Daisy’ recom- 
mends! I must pinch my cheeks outward, 


my mouth upward, going through a general 


kneeding process four hours at least out of 
the twenty-four. Rub my forehead horizon- 
tally till it tingles. Cut my eyelashes every 
full moon; bathe my eyes in a preparation, 
the receipt of which she will send upon 
request. Brush my hair one hour or more 
every evening. Massage for the “figure, one 
hour daily. An hour with a manicure two 
or three times a week. A chiropodist—no, 
treatment for the feet is not included, it 
seems. We will leave that for women of 
Oriental countries, I suppose. ‘Then the 
water in which I bathe must be as hot as I 
can bear it, with an ice cold douche to follow. 
Then a vigorous rubbing with a coarse towel, 
and—and—my diet, oh, yes, my diet! Prin- 
cipally vegetable, no coffee, no tea, nu con- 
diments, no stimulants! 

‘“*T had resolved upon beginning part of 
this treatment to-day, the hot water and 
rubbing at least, but here this skin specialist, 
who says she knows of what she writes, 
advises a totally different treatment. Cold 
water, soft flannel or linen, no harsh rubbing 
or pinching, almond paste, creams, lotions 
and, yes, no fretting. Her strong point is 
cheerfulness. Train the eyes to smile as 
well as the mouth. To be beautiful, culti- 
vate a beautiful spirit; to obtain an emi- 
nently pleasing expression say ‘plum’; an 


innocent, touching expression, repeat the 
werd ‘coo.’ Plenty of good wholesome 
food, cheerfal company, riding on _horse- 
back, etc, etc. 

‘“‘H’m! Well, I believe in the kneading 
process, somehow. It at least lends a glow 
to the countenance;” and for one mortal 
hour Miss Sarah Ann Titus kneaded and 
pinched, and rubbed her more or less sallow 
skin, disdaining not at intervals to say 
“plu”? and coo,” according to the spe- 
cialist’s formula. 

‘* Mixing the ingredients of two receipts 
won’t hurt,”’ thought she. ‘‘ I have done that 
often in cookery, and found the result very 
satisfactory indeed.” 

At the post-office a few days later arrived 
a goodly sized package addressed to Mias 
Sarah A. Titus, Busyville, Long Island. 

‘“‘There’s bottles of stuff in that aire 
package,” soliloquized the curious post-mis- 
tress, turning the package about in her 
hands. ‘‘ Smells a deal sight like perfumery. 
Now what under the sun is Sary Ann Titus 
a wantin’ of so much sweet-smellin’ stuff, I 
wonder?”’ And from wondering, this ami- 
able lady presently fell to conjecturing, and 
from conjecturing it did not take her long to 
arrive at a conclusion. 

‘¢ It’s Deacon Smith, I’ll be bound,” she 
exclaimed after due reflection, failing in all 
her efforts to decipher anything like a lable 
though the heavy wrapping. ‘‘The pesky 


_ thing’s sealed, or I’d know what’s inside 


*afore ever it left this office, or my name’s 
not Tillie Sharp. But it’s Deacon Smith, I’m 
certain of that. Sary Ann ain’t a buying of 
purfumery by the wholesale fer nothin’, jes 
mark my words;’’ and Miss Sharp nodded 
her head sagaciously over some recollection 
which occurred to her. 

Du tell?’ and Miss Betsey Trotter, the 
village dress-maker, stared in open mouthed 
astonishment a minute later at the post- 
mistress. ‘* Deacon Smith and Sary Ann 
Titus! Well, I never!” 

‘‘But it’s so,’? asseverated Miss Sharp, 
or at least 

Anythin’ fer marm squeaked a small 
voice. just here. ‘*She’s a reckonin’ onto 
gettin’ a letter from sister Jane to-day,” 
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Miss Sharp peered into one of the pigeon- 
holes with no amiable expression of counte- 
nance. 

No,” she snapped, “‘ nawthin’.” 

‘*Drat that boy!” she exclaimed to the 
impatient Miss Trotter; ‘‘twict a day fera 
month he’s been here axin’ fer that letter. 
I wish Jane would write and be done with 
it.” 

‘Yes, yes,”’ said her listener. ‘* But as 
you was sayin’, Deacon Smith and Sary Ann 
Titus air 

‘* Anything fer Sister Sal?”’ and “* Any- 
thing for me?” followed by other inquiries 
in rapid succession, made a reply from the 
post-mistress impossible, so that Miss Trotter 
was fain to trot off and leave the matter for 
discussion to a more convenient season. 

‘* What! Deacon Smith and Sarah Titus! 
Well, well, wonders will never cease!” . 

Thus before nightfall had exclaimed more 
than a score of female voices; and before the 
close of the next day, ’tis safe to assert, not 
many persons within the village but had 
heard the news. 

But,’ said more than one, the deacon 
hain’t never tuk her to meetin’, and what’s 
more, he ain’t never ’peared to take a shine 
to old maids anyway. Widders always 
seemed to be his great holt, you know.” 

And, in truth, more than one widow in 
that community felt herself considerably 
aggrieved at the news. 

‘** [don’t believe it,” snapped Mrs. Brown, 
fair, fat and forty; ‘‘1 can’t believe it.” 
And in the privacy of her own chamber, I’m 
fain to confess that this one widow at least, 
whether justly or unjustly, dubbed Deacon 
Smith a perfidious wretch, a trifler, a gay 
deceiver! 

In the meantime Sarah Titus had not been 
idle one hour out of the waking twenty-four. 
That package from the post-office she had 
exultantly carried to her bed-chamber, and 
securely fastening the door, proceeded to 
open it. 

Balms, creams and lotions; ‘‘ kohl” for 
darkening the eyebrows and lashes; a hair 
‘* restorative ’’ of a suspicious brown color; 
a manicure set, and various unguents, need- 
less to mention. When all were displayed 
upon her dressing-table, something of an 
incipient apothecary shop was presented. 

** Now let me see,’ said Miss Titus, re- 
ferring to various clippings neatly pasted in 
her scrap book. ‘The last number of 
Beauty Gossip said no woman could be beau- 
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tiful unless she went through certain pro- 
cesses every day. Such and such a cream 
applied at night, this and that lotion during 
the day. The pores to be kept open by 
steaming hot baths, etc., etc. H’m! Well. 
by combining one or two suggestions from 
each of these writers, I shall within a fort- 
night see a marked improvement in my ap- 
pearance, no doubt; ”’ and forthwith Sarah 
Ann applied herself to steaming, pinching, 
rubbing, and lathering her faded skin with 
one or more of the preparations before her. 

That week and the next Miss Titus denied 
herself to all visitors. 

‘* Why, the deacon hain’t been there this 
fortnight,’’ said Miss Trotter, while fitting a 
basque for the butcher’s wife. ‘‘I know he 
hain’t, fer when my eye was off’n the front 
door, one of my ’prentices was on the 
watch.” 

‘* They say she’s a keepin’ close ’cause it’s 
fashionable,” replied the other, ‘‘ but for my 
part I hev a notion—hain’t you gettin’ that 
arm-hole too tight, Miss Trotter? You 
know I must hev plenty of room when use’n 
the cleaver.” 

“What’s your notion,” returned Miss 
Trotter, while making the necessary altera- 
tions, ‘‘ concernin’ Sary Ann?” 

‘* Why,” the butcher’s wife’s voice fell toa 
mere whisper, ‘‘ I’ve got a notion that ’?»—— 

‘¢‘ Miss Trotter,’’ came a voice from the 
work-room, ‘‘ is Mrs. Brown’s pink calicker 
to hev a ruffle round the bottom ?” 

** Well,’’ impatiently queried Miss Trotter, 
after deciding that matter, “‘ well, do let me 
hear what’s your, notion, Mrs. Lamb. I’m 
expirin’ to know.” 

*¢ It’s only a notion, arter all, you know, 
Miss Trotter, jes’ my own notion, and ’’—— 

‘* Miss Trotter,” again cried the appren- 
tice, ‘‘ how many breadths must I cut off fer 
the back ?”’ 

“One and a half, stupid,’ was the an- 
swer; and again was that “ notion’’ re- 
quested of Mrs. Lamb. 

‘* It’s my notion, then, that they’re already 
married—on the sly, you know. That’s the 
reason she’s keepin’ close, for I dessay the 
deacon’s darters ’Il cut up purty high over 
his marryin’ sechasourold”— Mrs. Lamb 
was going to add “‘ maid,” but the age and. 
condition of Miss Trotter made her substi- 
tute thing instead. 

“* But they say Sary Ann’s well fixed,” 
responded the dress-maker, snipping with 
evident relish at the goods. ‘* She’s tuk a 
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mor’gage on Squire Perkins’ place, as well 
as on other farms around hereabouts.’’ 

**Oh, that accounts fer it then,’’ replied 
Mrs. Lamb, with a laugh as rounded as her 
arm, ‘“‘that accounts fer Deacon Smith’s 
-choosin’ a broomstick.’stead of a woman, 
ha, ha! ” and pretty soon the lady took her 
departure. 

‘¢ Married! on the sly! Gracious me!”’ 

It needed no evening bulletin to spread 
the news. Miss Trotter had had many cus- 
‘tomers that day, and Mrs. Lamb’s “‘ notion ”’ 
was soon merged into a fact. 

“It’s my opinion the deacon did’nt go to 
‘town t’other day,” remarks that lady confi- 
dently as the next morning she dexterously 
-cut the chops for the baker’s wife, ‘‘ it’s my 
opinion that ’»——a smile and a wink served 
to finish the sentence. 

& Why, who ever?” intelligently ex- 
claimed the other lady. ‘‘ Upon my word!” 

Before many hours after this news several 
exemplary members of the church met in 
earnest conclave. 

** It’s not seemly behavior to say the least 
of it,’ primly remarks Deacon White’s 
better-half, ‘‘upon the part of people long 
past the thoughtlessness and impetuosity of 
youth.” 

‘‘Unseemly!” retorted Mrs. Brown, the 
-arrow of disappointment rankling more and 
more in her heart. ‘I call it downright 
-disreputable, I do!” 

*“Impetuosity of youth!’ grunted a 
‘spinster of some sixty summers. ‘I would 
not have done such a thing tho’ 4 king had 
sued for my hand.” 

*¢ Of course you wouldn’t,”’ dryly remarked 
one of the ladies. ‘‘I am sure we all know 
under what rigid control you have ever 
kept that impetuosity of your nature, Miss 
Stone,” upon which speech a subdued titter 
went around the circle, much to the discom- 
fiture of the spinster who never had had a 
suitor in her life. 

A few more friendly tilts of the like nature, 
and the committee presently found them- 
selves in fitting humor for the proposed visit 
to the delinquent bride and groom. 

don’t think,’”’ stammered Miss Titus’s 
maid-of-all work, perceptibly embarrassed, 
“*] don’t think Miss Titus is after bein’ able 
to see company to-day, ladies.” 

‘** Sick! ’’ queried one of the ladies with a 
knowing look at ber companions. ‘ Sick, 
eh?” 

‘** Well, that is all the more reason,” in- 
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terrupted Mrs. Deacon White, stepping 
within, “‘ that is all the more reason that we 
should see her. Go tell your mistress a dele- 
gation awaits her coming,’ and without more 
ado the committee filed into the parlor. 

‘“* They looks as if they’d got a funeral on 
hand,” whispers the help to Miss Titus, “ or 
a prayer-meetin’ or sumthin’ very solemn.” 

‘But I can’t be seen,’? groaned Miss 
Titus. ‘‘ Just look at my face! ”’ 

told you was sick,’ said the girl, 
commiseratingly viewing the face upon which 
the pinching, scalding and “ lotion-ing” had 
done their perfect work. ‘I told ’em you 
was sick, and you can jes hint like "bout 
airysipelas or scarlet fever, or anythin’ what 
leaves a red, pimply skin, you know.” 

‘* Yes, yes,” sighed Miss Titus, re-cream- 
ing her almost raw skin, and then plentifully 
be-daubing herself with powder. ‘I sup- 
pose I will have to make some such an 
apology for my appearance,” as she heroi- 
cally descended to the parlor. 

‘*Gracious ejaculated Mrs. Brown, 
feeling for her smelling-salts, ‘‘ whatever is 
the matter with your face, Sarah Ann ?*’ 

Miss Titus gazed at the consternated faces 
of the committee and gasped out something 
which might have been Cerebro-Spinal-Men- 
engetis, Erysipelas, or anything else under 
the sun. 

** Allow me to congratulate you, Mrs. 
Smith,” presently said Mrs. Deacon White, 
wishing heartily for a bit of champhor the 
while, ‘‘ though, for a bride, I must say you 
do present a most deplorable appearance.” 

bride!’’ echoed Miss Titus, the 
blotches upon her face turning the hue of a 
fine royal purple. ‘‘ Mea bride!” 

“There is no need for further secrecy, 
Sarah Ann,” responded Mrs. Brown. ‘* The 
fact of Deacon Smith being shut up here for 
days makes the acknowledgment of your 
marriage a necessity, it seems to me.” 

‘¢ Deacon Smith! Shut up here for days!” 
gasped Miss Titus, showing strong symp- 
toms of hysteria. ‘* Why of all things!” 

At this juncture the frowzy head of the 
help appeared at the parlor door. 

‘¢ Deacou Smith! ma’am! ” she announced 
with a giggle, ‘‘ and he says as how he wants 
to see you alone, all by yourself, ma’am.” 

The look of virtuous indignation upon the 
faces of the “‘ rising ’’ committee, added to 
Miss Titus’ confusion. 

‘*T wouldn’t see him for the world,’’ she 
cried. ‘ Tell him I’m ill, dying, anything!” 
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covering her disfigured face with her hands 
after one despairing glance in the mirror. 

‘“‘ Excuse me,” said a sauve voice, and 
into the parlor strode Deacon Smith, not- 
withstanding the protestations of the help, 
‘¢ but having just returned from a business 
trip of several weeks, Miss Titus, 1 have 
only a few moments ago heard the talk con- 
cerping our marriage—oh!”’ perceiving the 
group of ladies, ‘‘ I trust I have not intruded 
upon a meeting of the Aid Society.” 

The deacon seemed to pronounce that one 
word with a peculiar intonation. 

‘‘ Our marriage! ’ whispered Mrs. Deacon 
White to the embarrassed Mrs. Brown, ‘* do 
you hear that, and still Sarah Ann will keep 
on denying it, I suppose.” 

Deacon Smith’s ears caught the whisper. 

‘*Qur rumored marriage,” he corrected 
with a smile, ‘‘ a rumor without one particle 
of foundation, permit me to say.” 

Miss Titus, overwhelmed with various 
emotions, burst into tears. 

The deacon, with a look of wonderful res- 
olution upon his face, walked over to her 
cowering figurc, and stooping, endeavored 
to possess himself of her face-hiding hands. 

The committee, rather shame-facedly, here 
upon took their hurried departure. 

** Miss Titus,’”’ said the deacon, not with- 
out some embarrassment. ‘I long have ad- 
mired you,and’’—— But why should I re- 
late what Deacon Smith said upon that deli- 
cate occasion, or what, presumably, was Miss 
Titus’ answer ? 
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‘* Jes’ think,” exclaims the post-mistrees 
a month or so later, ‘‘ jes’ think what a few 
tattlin’ busy-bodies kin bring about! Now 
there’s that marriage of Miss Titus’ and 
Deacon Smith’s! He says how he never 
would hev hed the courridge to offer even his 
company to her, but fer that talk, and to 
think as how she hed been a hankerin’ arter 
him fer years.” 

Mrs. Brown laughed ironically. 

**] guess the deacon’s courage had been 
aroused by the rumors of Miss Titus’ invest- 
ments,’’ she retorted unamiably, ‘“‘ more than 
by the other talk.” 

*¢ But the most amazin’ thing about it all,” 
chimes in Miss Trotter reflectively, ‘‘ is the 
change in Miss Titus’ looks. I couldn’t help 
speakin’ of it to her, while a fittin’ on the 
weddin’ dress and says she, with that pecu- 
liar smile of hern, (1 allers did say there 
was somethin’ taken’ about Sary Ann’s 
smile), and says she, lookin’ at herself in 
the glass, ‘ Happiness is God’s own cos- 
metic, Miss Trotter. It will do what lotions, 
creams, or the formulas of any skin special- 
ists will fail to do,’ say she.” 

Lotions, creams!” exclaims the post- 
mistress, a light dawning upon her busy 
brain. ‘* It wasn’t perfumery then arter all. 
Land sakes!”’ But for once she kept her 
own counsel, and a neighbor’s secret, for to 
this day Mrs. Brown and Miss Trotter have 
failed to draw from her the meaning of that 
one exclamation. 


NE of thefcurious things about. the pres- 
ent methods and conditions of gold 
mining on the coast is that, while the aggre- 
gate output is larger than it ever was, the 
day of the big nuggets seems to be over. 
Occasionally the local columns of the papers 
published in the mining districts contain an 
item concerning the digging out of a 
**hefty lump ”’ of the precious metal, but the 
examples of concentrated wealth are not 
what they used to be. One of the last dis- 
covered nuggets was dug out afew weeks 
ago in the spring Gulch Creek, about Red- 
ding, in Shasta County, by two men while 
washing gravel. The lump was irregular in 
shape, being about four inches long by two 
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in diameter, and yielded a trifle over $500 
worth of pure metal. 

The Prescott Courter of a recent date pre- 
sented its readers with a cut of the face, 
bust, and outlines of a pretty, well devel- 
oped lump of gold that had been found in 
Big Bug district by a Mexican named Jesus 
Sazueta. When taken to the bank of Ari- 
zona the cashier informed Jesus Sazueta that 
its weight was just thirty-seven ounces, and 
that its value was $670. It was five inches 
long and three and one-half inches in its 
widest part. A number ef Mexicans were 
working at Big Bug and one of them named 
Tio Cafias, and old Gambussino, told Sazueta 
to try a certain spot. Sazueta, in climbing 
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to the place, placed his foot on a projecting 
rock; it broke away with him and when he 
picked himself up he was worth more than 
half a thousand dollars. 

The Courier says that this is the biggest 
nugget ever found in the neighborhood of 
Prescott, but that-others as large have been 
picked up or picked out in the Weaver dis- 
trict. 

According to the Spokane Falls Review, a 
mysterious prospector returned very quietly 
a few days ago from the Coeur d’ Alene re- 
servation with an odd-shaped bag of bacon, 
which, however, broke while being moved 
around and disclosed a nugget of gold, ex- 
tremely heavy and nearly six inches in diam- 
eter. It was calculated to be worth about 
$750. Compared with some of the nuggets 
found in California in the early days, how- 
ever, these nuggets are but as pebbles to a 
bowlder. According to a writer in the Vir- 
ginia (Nev.) Chronicle, the largest piece of 
gold ever found in this siate was taken out 
of Carson Hill, Calaveras County, in No- 
vember, 1854. It weighed 195 pounds, troy, 
or 2,340 ounces. Several other nuggets, 


weighing from six to seven pounds—that is 
from 72 to 84 ounces—were found in the 


same locality. 

The next largest was taken from the 
Monumental quartz mine, Sierra county, 
August 18, 1860. It weighed 1,590 ounces 
troy, and was purchased by R. B. Woodward 
for $21,636.52. He exhibited it in the gardens 
for a long time, and then had it melted 
down, realizing, however, only $17,664.94 
for the bullion. 

The third largest nugget was found by Ira 
A. Willard on the west branch of the Feather 
river, August 4, 1858. It weighed 54 
pounds avoirdupois, that is 864 ounces 
before and 49 1-2 pounds after melting. 

Fourth in size, though not in value, was a 
large, slab-sided quartz nugget, found by a 
Mr. Strain near Knapp ranch, Tuolumne 
county, which weighed 50 pounds avoirdu- 
pois, and which after crushing and melting, 
yielded $8,500 worth of gold. This was in 
1851, and in the same year a nugget was 
found at French ravine, Sierra county, the 
gold of which was valued at $8,000. Five 
years after another nugget was found in the 
same place, which had considerable quartz 
in it, but which yielded $10,000. 


The first nugget of any great importance 
was found by a young soldier of Stevensou’s 
regiment in the Mokelumne river, while 
drinking from that stream. He hastened to 
San Francisco and placed his prize in the 
hands of Colonel Mason for safety, after 
which it found its way to New York, where 
it fanned the smouldering flame and caused 
the nations to realize the importance of Cali- 
fornia as a gold producing territory. The 
nugget was of pure gold, and weighed 
between 20 and 25 pounds. Another nug- 
get, about which there is a good deal of 
romance, was found by a Frenchman in 
Spring gulch, near Columbia, Tuolumne 
county. It was of nearly pure gold, and was 
worth more than $5,000. The finder be- 
came insane over his good fortune, and was. 
the next day sent to Stockton. The French 
consul at San Francisco recovered the nug- 
get, realized the value, and sent the money 
to the finder’s family in France. ‘* Other 
precious lumps ”’ of respectable size are the 
following: In 1849 a nugget was found at 
Sullivan’s Creek, Tuolumne county, that 
weighed 28 pounds avoirdupois. In 1850 a 
piece of gold quartz was found in French 
ravine, Sierra county, which contained 263 
ounces, worth $4,933. In 1854, a mass of 
gold weighing 360 ounces, and valued at 
$6,625, was found at Columbus, Tuolumne 
county. 

No dates are given for anything then be- 
fore 1864, when a nugget of pure gold was 
found in the middle fork of the American 
river, two miles from Michigan Bluff, which 
weighed 226 ounces, and was sold for $4,204. 
Another account of this tugget states that 
the weight was 187 ounces. Then in 1867 a 
bowlder of gold quartz was found at Pilot 
Hill, El Dorado county, which yielded in 
gold $8,000. Several other bowlders of 
smaller size were found in the same claim. 
Another charming bowlder was of pure white 
quartz, which J. D. Colgrove of Dutch flat, 
Placer county, found in the Polar Star 
hydraulic mine. It contained gold to the 
amount of $5,700. 

Two nuggets, the date of whose discovery 
is not given, are these: One found near 
Kelsey, El Dorado county, which sold for 
$6,700, and one found on Fall Hill, Tuol- 
umne County, which weighed 380 ounces 
and was valued at $6,500. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE TIME AND PLACE. 


N the banks of the Mississippi, fifty 
years ago, a startling and remarkable 
series of events occurred, all embraced in 
the brief period of twenty-four hours, which 
is the theme of the present narrative. 

Situated about midway between the city 
of New Orleans and the Delta, there stood, 
and still stands, a large and imposing man- 
sion. Rising to the height of a few feet 
above the water, the bank at this point then 
retires to a depth of some hundreds of yards 
with a gradual ascent, unbroken by any in- 
equalities of surface. The house stood per- 
haps two hundred yards from the river, 
facing toward it; a great frame structure, 
heavily corniced and flat-roofed, surmounted 
by a tin-capped cupola; a broad veranda 
surrounded the house on three sides, both on 
the ground and at the second story, giving 
to the place a look of solidity it might other- 
wise have lacked. The good old fashion of 
painting a frame house white, with green 
blinds, had not then passed away, and this 
mansion stood proudly forth in all the glory 
of the contrast. It had no wings; its dimen- 
sions were such that six large-seized windows 
were in each row on the three sides named, 
with a height of two and a half stories. The 
side farthest from the river extended back in 
a series of low buildings, devoted to the do- 
mestic and culinary concerns of the estab- 
lishment. 

Of the interior of this mansion, the needs 
of our narrative will require us to speak in 
detail, ia the course of the succeeding chap- 
ters. Let it suffice for the present to say 
that it was finished and furnished with all 
the opulent profusion for which the South- 
ern planter is famous. 

Beyond the house, stretching away west- 
ward, to an extent almost equal to a north- 
ertf township, were the plantation-lands, 
burdened with their treasures of sugar-cane. 
From the'river a noble avenue of magnolia 
trees, in rows twelve feet apart, ran up to 
the front entrance, interrupted only by the 
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road that followed the course of this bank. 
From this lordly avenue, glorious through 
all its leafage with the brilliant whiteness of 
the flower, the place appropriately derived 
the name of Magnolia. Half-way from the 
river to the house was a flourishing growth 
of orange-trees, sweeping in the quadrant of 
a circle on each side, from the avenue around 
to the river, inclosing a semi-circle devoted 
to a lawn, which was kept smoothly shaven. 
Between this natural screen and the house 
were the gardens, covering several ‘acres, 
filled with the profuse and variegatedflora 
of the clime, with walks and avenues bord- 
ered by the towering cactus, interspersed 
with orange and pecan trees. Back of the 
house, and partially hidden by it, was the 
long row of slave cabins, without which, in 
those days, the Southern plantation was 
never complete. 

Viewed from the deck of the passing ves- 
sel, the mansion towered up half a story 
above the magnolias, white and green, while 
the picturesque gardens that flanked - it 
seemed spread out in a labyrinth, where the 
vivid green of the foliage was forever strug- 
gling for predominance with the yellow, 
white, and carnation of the flowers; where 
it was difficult to distinguish any one ob- 
ject as exceedingly beautiful, but where the 
whole impression was one of beauty, well 
calculated to create a pleasant memory of 
the place. But, beyond all this, the reflec- 
tion prompted by the scene was, unavoida- 
bly, that peace and love and happiness must 
possess such a spot undisturbed by the baser 
passions of the human haart. The course of 
our narrative, in bringing us into closer con- 
tact with this place, must reveal a far differ- 
ent experience. For it was here, that, as 
we have written, transpired fifty years ago a 
series of startling events, in which the play 
of human actions and passion was such as to 
leave little to the pen of the romancer, be- 
yond the chronicle of the facts. And these 
events succeding each other with impetuous 
rapidity, occurred within a compass of twen- 
ty-four hours. 

The time was October, of the year eigh- 
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teen hundred and forty; the place was Mag- 
nolia; the people are those who are now 
about to be introduced. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 


HE clock in the parlor at Magnolia had 
just chimed the hour of seven, as the 
master of the place stepped from the libaray 
window to the veranda, and walked thence 
around to the front of the house. A rustic 
chair was placed at either side of the front 
entrance, and walking slowly and with the 
uncertain step of age toward the nearest, he 
sat down. 

His name was Rodney Cleves—a name 
widely known in this and the adjacent par- 
ishes as one of their largest sugar-planters, 
and a man of immense weatlh. He was not, 
however, au hereditary planter; at the age 
of fifty, when men commonly do not look for 
new avocations or adventures, he had resigned 
his seat as judge of the local court, which he 
had long and honorably held, purchased this 
estate, and made the improvements on it 
that have been noticed. No American can 
ever divest himself of a title once enjoyed, 
and this man was still known only by the 
name of Judge Cleves. 

He was not extremely old—not many 
years beyond threescore and ten; but in his 
case the words of the Psalmist were strik- 
ingly verified: ‘‘ The days of our years are 
threescore years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be fourscore years, yet is their 
strength labor and sorrow.”? His form was 
bent, his hair streaked with white, his face 
wrinkled. His was not a hale, pleasant old 
age, such as men love to look upon. Life, 
long as it had been with him, had not satis- 
fied him; no, notwithstanding it had given 
him wealth, honor, and offspring, it had far 
from contented him. His deep-sunken, dark 
eyes, languid for the most part, often flashed 
with their old fire when the strifes and tri- 
umphs of public life were named or read 
about in his hearing, and his sallow cheek 


would tinge with the borrowed enthusiasm 


of youth. But there was more than this 
that was noticeable in his faee and manner. 
Fond of society, hospitable and generous as 
he was, it had often been noticed that his 
ease aud politeness came only from the tri- 
umph of his will over a restless uneasiness, 
something, whatever it may have been, that 
seemed to haunt him. It had never been 


mentioned to his daughter Gertrude; but 
she had not failed to observe it, although 
she could not seek its cause, knowing her 
father as well asshe did. The face of Judge 
Cleves, aside from his manner, told the 
same story. The mental pain, the agony of 
heart, that were silently working upon him 
out of sight, had imprinted upon that face a 
look of suffering, which would at times re- 
fuse to be suppressed by the strong effort of 
his will. It was evident that this man had 
his secret, jealousy guarded as it was; and 
public curiosity upon the subject could take 
no other shape than to wonder how, with 
such a mysterious load upon his mind, the 
judge could play the part of host as well and 
as often as he did. 

The daughter referred to was born in this 
mansion shortly after its erection, and her 
mother died a few years after. An adopted 
son, much older than Gertrude, who had 
been brought to the new home by the judge, 
had shortly after run away, disappearing en- 
tirely from the public knowledge; and some 
queried whether this mizht not be the cause 
of the old man’s trouble. The question was 
sufficiently answered by the many who re- 
membered that Judge Cleves had never dis- 
played much attachment for the boy, who 
was said to have been, at the age of fifteen, 
when he decamped, a wild, reckless boy, 
without lovable qualities. 

The air was mild and balmy upon this mem- 
orable night, and its duskiness was now rap- 
idly disappearing beneath the rays of the 
bright round moon, which was pushing up 
her disc over the tree-tops across the river. 
The house had been dark, save a solitary 
light here and there; but now the great chan- 
deliers in the hall and parlors were set 
ablaze, and the judge, glancing over his 
shoulder, saw through the blinds that the 
rooms were vividly illuminated. There was 
a sudden tripping of feet on the stairs, a 
flutter of skirts, and a young girl, bright, 
radiant and beaming, was at his side, clasp- 
ing her hands over his shoulder and looking 
lovingly into his face. . 

Gertrude Cleves looked surpassingly beau- 
tiful as she stood there in her muslin dress, 
with a red rose on her bosom. She called 
this man father; but there was no apparent 
resemblance between them. He was dark, 
irregular featured, and could never have 
been called a handsome man. She was fair- 
complexioned, brown-haired, round-faced, 
and her features were singularly harmoni- 
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ous. Those who had known her mother 
said that Gertrude was the very picture of 
the beautiful belle of New Orleans, whom 
the judge had wedded after Magnolia was 
ready for a mistress. 

‘* Here you are, then, you sly puss,” Ger- 
trude playfully said. ‘I looked for you in 
the library and upstairs, but I could not 
find you, so I gave the word for the lamps to 
be lighted. It’s after seven.” 

** Quite time,’’ replied the judge. ‘‘ And 
how many guests are we to have to-night, 
my daughter, and where are they coming, 
from, and how are they to be entertained ? 
You see, I know little enough about it, for 
you have had the management of it all.” 

‘* Yes, papa, and I have got up the party 
to suit myself. I’ve just been on a tour of 
inspection through the house, and every- 
thing is in excellent order. The parlors 
shine like fairy-land; the great hall is laid 
with matting for dancing; Cassey and the 
others are laying the supper in the dining- 
hall now, and I know it will be splendid, for 
you know Cassey always does so well. And 
Dan has been getting up a string band 
among the boys for 4 month, and he says we 
shall have better quadrille music than we 
can get at New Orleans, and—and ’’—— 

The judge stroked his daughter’s hair with 
a loving hand, and a smile struggled above 
the weariness of his face as he noticed her 
girlish enthusiasm about her party. 

** But, my child,” he said, ‘* you don’t an- 
swer my questions.” 

‘*Oh, I forgot them; now I’ll go back. 
Well, as for numbers, we’re only to have a 
hundred and fifty; but then they’re to make 
up in quality what they lack in quantity. A 
few more than a bundred are from the city; 
they are to come down on the ‘ Wolf,’ and 
reach here a little after eight. Then about 
here I have asked most of our neighbors, old 
and young—such as the Wycherlys, the 
Brownsons, the Colettes, the Landers, and 
soon. About twenty of them I suppose we 
shall have to keep all night; those, 1 mean, 
who will come up from below by the boat, 
because they can’t return till the boat comes 
back to-morrow night. And as for the way 
we shall entertain them—why, we shall have 
the gayest company Magnolia has ever held. 
There sha’n’t be a serious face among all of 
them, and if Mademoiselle and I can’t keep 
them lively, with music and dancing and 
talk and supper, then I’ll own that I don’t 
know how to make a party.” 
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“Very well, my child; I’ll leave you and 
Ma’moiselle to do the heavy work, while I 
take a quiet rubber of whist, in the card- 
room with some of my old friends, like 
Brownson. After I’ve done that, and 
shown myself to the company, I shall prob- 
ably have to retire, as late hours make sad 
havoc with me.” 

Gertrude was about to answer, when her 
father held up 4 finger. 

‘* Hark!” he said; ‘‘do you hear oars ?”’ 

The river itself was not visible from where 
he sat; but the night was so quiet and the 
air so clear, that the dip of the oars could 
plainly be heard. 

‘* Somebody has come,” the daughter said. 

‘“*None of your guests, I think. That 
boat, whoever is in it, is laid up-stream, and 
is making no head; they are merely keeping 
her against the current. I fancy somebody 
is waiting for the steamer. Who is that 
coming up the avenue?” 

The tall figure of a man, imperfectly dis- 
closed by the moonlight through the trees, 
slowly approached them. Gertrude made 
no other answer to her father’s question 
than to say she would return in a moment, 
and walked toward the advancing figure. 

he man slackened his pace as he saw her 
approaching, so that they met twenty yards 
from the spot where the judge sat. The 
man opened his arms, as if to take her to his 
breast, and bent forward with the lover’s 
quick impetuosity; but she raised her hands 
in dissent, and spoke low and rapidly :— 

‘No, Mr. Randolph Mellen; not right 
here, I thank you! Father is sitting in the 
seat yonder, and would be sure to see any 
such performance; his eyes are keen, if he 
is getting old. No—you can’t even kiss me 
—not here. Just walk along demurely by 
my side, if you please, just as though I did 
not love you any better than any one else.’’ 

‘* Sometimes I fear you don’t,” the young 
man complained. 

“Tut, tut, you foolish boy; don’t you 
know that ‘ eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty ’—and do you think it is just the 
thing to let papa see how I love you?” 

She accompanied the words with a merry 
laugh; but her companion did not join in it. 

‘*Gerty,’”? he said, very seriously, “‘ the 
truth is, I’m sick and tired of keeping this 
from your father any longer. I hope I can 
get his approval; but the manly way is cer- 
tainly the better. Let me tell him.” 

The girl was now quite as serious as he, 
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‘*T know he won’t favor it,” she said. 

‘¢1’m not so sure of that; but I must tell 
him that I want you, say what he may. 
Shall 

Not now?”’ 

Why not? Is he alone?” 

‘Yes; none of the guests will arrive here 
before eight.” 

‘¢ Then what better time could there be? 
Fate has planned it for us, Gerty, dear. 
Come! ”’ 

The colloquy was suddenly suspended, for 
they were now within earshot of the judge. 
The girl gave her companion’s hand an en- 
couraging pressure as they approached him; 
and merely remarking, ‘“‘ Mr. Mellen, papa,”’ 
she passed on into the house. 

The judge and the young man exchanged 
salutations, and something of hauteur in the 
manner of the host did not escape the notice 
of the new comer. 

‘“‘How did you come, sir?” the former 
asked. 

‘*T have been staying a few days with my 
friend Glenn, across the river, and he sent 
me over in his boat.’’ 

““Glenn—Glenn ? I don’t remember any 
planter of that name on the other side. 

‘*¢ He is not a planter, sir.”” Something in 
the tone as well as the words caused Ran- 
dolph Meleln’s cheek to flush in the moon- 
light. ‘‘ He is a friend of mine, who owns 
a pleasant cottage over there.” 

*“Oh—ah! Well, sir, did you see either 
of the steamers, up or down, as you came 
over?” 

‘* No, sir; neither was in sight.” 

‘* Hardly time yet. Did you see another 
boat on the river?” 

“Yes, sir; a ship’s boat, I thought, with 
two men in it, about a dozen yards from this 
shore. One, a sailor-dressed man, sat in the 
stern; the other, a negro, I think, pulled his 
oars just enough to keep the boat against the 
current. I did not pass very near them; I 
glanced at them, but I could not make out 
what they were trying to do, unless they 
were waiting for some vessel down.”’ 

Something of that kind, I presume. 1 
heard the oars some minutes since, and 
guessed what it meant.” 

There was a moment’s pause after this re- 
mark, which was broken by Mellen. 

** Judge Cleves, I have sought you here 
because I want to speak with you alone. I 
will tell you frankly and directly what I 
want. Sir, I love your daughter Gertrude. 


I am happy in having that love reciprocated. 
I ask for your approbatjon.”’ 

The judge listened to this speech with an- 
gry amazement. He lifted himself half up- 
right in his chair, and then sat down again 
and gazed intently into Mellen’s face. 

$* What the devil—what’s all this?” he 
ejaculated. ‘ Youin love with my daugh- 
ter?” 

‘¢ Yes, sir,” replied Mellen, boldly; ‘* and 
she loves me.” 

‘¢ Bah—what nonsense! Girls of her age 
don’t know what they want; but you—you— 
why, such infernal presumption as this 
amazes me. You keep a retail store on Poy- 
dras street in the city, don’t you?” 

do; but 

‘* Make perhaps twenty dollars a week 
above expenses ? ”’ 

‘Yes, sir; but if 

‘* Got two or three thousand in the bank— 
eh?” 

‘* As much as that; but you know ”’—— 

‘* Never mind. I know now what folly it 
is for people of my class to admit people of 
yours to their society on anything like equal- 
ity. Here you are, sir, invited to the house 
of the richest man in this parish—you, a 
miserable shop-keeper—and you take advan- 
tage of the notice I give you, and the favor 
that I show you, to talk to me about loving 
my daughter, and wanting to marry her. 
By God, such impudence is insufferable! 
Take yourself away, and don’t let me see 
you here again.” 

If you will permit me to explain,”’ re- 
monstrated Mellen. 

**T won’t; curse your beggarly impudence, 
I won’t! D’ye hear? Leave this, or I'll 
call my niggers to throw you into the river.” 

Smarting with the stings of these repeated 
insults, Randolph Mellen drew himself up 
to his full height, and said in a voice that 
trembled with his emotions. 

‘* Sir, Judge Cleves, I have made no prop- 
osition to you, that you were not bound as 
a gentleman to treat courteously and fairly. 
You have, instead, chosen to insult me, here 
at your own home, where I have come 
by your invitation. But as sure as there’s a 
power above us that is greater than you or I, 
1’ll make you sorry for what you’ve said to 
me here! You’ll find, sir, that I am not to 
be kicked at and spurned by you, if you are 
the richest planter in this parish. Ill make 
-you rue the night you offered such affronts 
as these to me.” 
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The speaker checked himself, as if his an- 
ger were rising higher than he meant to allow 
it, and turning away he strode down the 
avenue. Judge Cleves sat a few moments 
longer, to quiet his nerves after this extra- 
ordinary interview. He bad not seen, mor 
had Randolph Mellen, the dark eyes that 
were intently gazing through the closed 
blinds of the adjacent window upon them; 
nor did either of them suspect that every 
word they had uttered was eagerly drunk in 
by the ears that listened. Little, iu truth, 
would Mellen have cared, in his present 
state of mind, had he known it; but well for 
him that he imagined not the momentous 
bearing that this circumstance was to have 
on the coming events of the night. 

The listener was a woman, young, lithe, 
quick and graceful as a panther, with flery, 
black eyes, and unmistakable French line- 
age in her olive face. She came out to 
where the judge sat after the departure of 
Mellen; and calling her by the name of 
Ma’m’selle, he asked her to assist him into 
the parlor. This done, she threw a light 
worsted shawl over her shoulders, and fol- 
lowed the direction taken by Mellen. 

The loud puffing of steamers on the river 
now denoted the arrival of a majority of the 
guests of the evening; and before Randolph 
Mellen had proceeded far down the avenue 
he saw several of them approaching. A 
hearty ** Ho, Randolph! ”’ from the feremost 
told him that he was recognized; but with 
the thought, ‘‘ that’s Cecil Lagrave; I can’t 
bear to met him just now; he is too happy- 
hearted to suit my mood,” he turned quickly 
aside and darted into a narrow path leading 
away from the avenue, which soon resound- 
ed with the mirth of the throng of guests 
going up to the mansion. 


CHAPTER III. 
A STRANGE RENCONTRE. 
ANDOLPH MELLEN had come to 


Magnolia with pleasurable anticipa- 
tions of a delightful evening with the com- 


} pany, and more especially with the hostess. 


He had not intended to avow his love for 
Gertrude to her father at this time; the act 
was an impulsive one, which he might not 
have decided upon after calm deliberation. 
He was not greatly disappointed by the fact 
that the judge had returned an unfavorable 
answer to his suit; this he had almost ex- 
pected. All his plans for the future had 
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been formed with an eye to this contingency; 
he had, before this evening, resolved upon a 
long patient waiting for the hand of his be- 
loved; long enough, at least, to enable him 
to make her independent of any assistance 
from her father, should the latter obstinately 
withhold his consent. He had, in truth, 
prepared himself for a refusal at the hands 
of the judge; but he had not deemed that 
such refusal could be couched in other than 
respectful language, or that bitter, heartless 
speers and taunts leveled at his own lack of 
wealth, could accompany it. The treatment 
that he had just met with from the judge, 


‘wounded him as weapons of steel could not 


have done. 

All thoughts of the party that he had come 
hither to attend fled from his mind. Stung 
to the heart by the reception that he had 
met, and with the passionate wrath still 
flaming in his heart, that had provoked the 
hot words of menace that he had addressed 
to the old man, he hurried away through the 
narrow alley, anxious for the solitude that 
might enable him to compose himself, and 
calmly look at the situation as it was. But 
the tumult within him was not easy to be 
stilled. His tall, slender form trembled as 
he hastened along; his cheeks flushed and 
his hands worked nervously. The course of 
the alley led him in a curving line down to- 
ward the water; and he walked so rapidly 
that he must have reached the bank very 
soon but for an adventure, as unexpected to 
him as it was singular, that befell him. 

Going back half an hour in the progress of 
our narrative, we have to glance at the boat 
on the river, which had been lying against 
the current some little time, as described by 
Mellen to the judge. It kept this position 
some moments after the boat that brought 
the former across had returned to the other 
side; and then the expected steamboats ap- 
peared almost simultaneously, one coming 
up and the other down. 

‘* De steamups am coming, cappen,”’ said 
the man at the stern, with an unmistakable 
negro accent. 

This person, described by Mr. Mellen as 
‘¢a sailor dressed man,” was a black of pow- 
erful frame, though so short and squat in 
body as to amount almost to deformity. His 
head, crowned by a red skull-cap, was of 
prodigious size; his face was singularly re- 
pulsive with its huge mouth, flat nose, and 
little eyes, exhibiting nothing but low cun- 
ning and ferocity, The man at the oars was 
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not a negro, as Mellen had supposed, though 
he showed a darker face than the other, and 
looked like a native of some equatorial land. 
He, too, was dressed in sailor garb, and 
handled his oars like an adept. 

The words of the negro aroused a third 
man who had been lying on a cloak at the 
bottom of the boat, entirely out of sight. 
Raising himself on his elbow, he cast a swift 
glance up and then down the river, and re- 
plied:— 

** So they are. Pull to the shore—quick!”’ 

A very few movements of the rowers’ 
arms brought the boat to land, when this 
man stepped out and made a gesture to the 
negro to do the same. When the latter had 
followed him, he spoke briefly and with the 
manner of one used to command, to the man 
at the oars. 

** Drop down along this shore to the ship. 
Tell Temple not to leave the bark on any 
account till I return; the revenue cutters are 
sharp and active in these waters. And you 


are to return to this place with the boat for 
me day after to-morrow, in the afternoon. 
D’ye understand ? 

The rower returned the habitual ‘ aye, 


aye, sir!’’ of the seaman, and allowed the 
boat to drift off with the current, which ina 
moment carried it out of sight around a pro- 
jecting point. The steamboats presently run 
their prows up to the shore, as is customary 
with the craft on this river, and the passen- 
gers began to land. Standing in the shadow 
of a clump of trees, the man whose move- 
ments we are now following watched them 
disembark, himself and his attendant being 
unobserved, until all were landed, and the 
steamers had drawn off again into the 
stream. 

** This looks like some of the old man’s 
nonsense here, to-night,’? he muttered. 
** Just as well, maybe. Joby!” 

Sah ? ” 

‘* You stay here about ten minutes, and 
then come along up toward the house. 
Watch where I leave the bank, and you will 
find a path there. I'll be near the other end 
of it when you come. I want to reconnoitre 
about here a little.” 

“* Yes, sah,’’ grunted the negro. 

The man sprang with three steps up the 
low bank and struck into the path or alley, 
which he at once followed. He removed his 
cap as he walked, and the moon which was 
now clear of the horizon, showed his head 
covered with curling black hair, slightly 


bald on the forehead, where a red line 
showed the scar of an old wound. His face 
was of a tawny color, evidently more from 
exposure to sun and wind than from natural 
complexion; his lips and nostrils thin and 
nervous, his eyes gray and restless. It was 
not a face to inspire confidence; it was a face 
full of remorseless will, masked so far as it 
could be by a dashing bonhomie of manner 
and expression. His age was probably about 
five and thirty; his dress, plain black, with 
faultless linen, did not hide his avocation 
from any practical observer. He had the air, 
the speech, and the gait of asea-faring man, 
of which he could no more divest himself 
with his sailor-dress, than he could change 
the record of his past life since he last walked 
this alley. 

The way led in one place through a clump 
of pecan trees, where no cactus walked in 
the path. Here was an open place of con- 
siderable area, broken only by the trees; and 
approaching each other from opposite direc- 
tions, Randolph Mellen and this man sud- 
denly met, face to face. Perfectly unaware 
of the vicinity of the other until they stood 
almost foot to foot, each started at the con- 
tact, looked at the face and form opposite 
him, and then recoiled in astonishment. It 
was no ordinary meeting. Each recognized 
his man on the instant, though their last 
meeting had occurred ten years before; and 
each realized at once that the result of such 
a mectivg might well be a sanguinary one. 

Each fell back several feet. Calmed in- 
stantly by the suddenness and the threaten- 
ing aspect of this encounter, Randolph Mel- 
len quickly noticed the first motion of his 
adversary. The latter raised his hand to 
place it beneath his coat; but with a move- 
ment far quicker, the other had a pistol 
drawn and cocked in his hand. 

** Hold!” he cried sternly, as the stran- 
ger’s hand appeared from within his coat, 
bringing the butt of a pistol to view. ‘‘Hold, 
there! Another motion and you are a dead 
man! What do you want here?” 

The stranger’s dark face grew almost livid 
with rage as he heard the other’s words, and 
found himself in a measure in his power. 
He desisted from his attempt to draw his 
weapon, and replied quickly, and with 4 
voice that trembled with passion. :— 

‘*T want to kill you! I swore ten years 


-ago that I would kill you at sight whenever 


I should be lucky enough to meet you; you 
would be a dead man this minute if I had 
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been a trifle quicker. Fire if you please; 
but I warn you not to miss my heart! Ill 
have a shot at you this time, if I have to 
shoot with my last pinch of life! ”’ 

‘* Miserable man! ”’ Randolph exclaimed, 
‘* why are you so vindictive? 1 never really 
harmed or wronged you; what I did against 
you I would as quickly do against my own 
brother, if I had one under the same circum- 
stances. I bear you vo malice; you should 
harbor none toward me. Recall the whole 
affair to your memory, and see if your better 
judgment will not justify me in all that I 
did.” 

‘* No!’ the other peremptorily cried. ‘I 
will not discuss it; if I ever had any doubt 
about it, I closed the argument in my own 
mind years ago. As I resolved then, so will 
I act now. Your life or mine; one or the 
other of us never leaves this ground alive.” 

‘Then God defend me! Randolph Mel- 
len exclaimed, and instantly leveled his pis- 
tol at the other. 

He might have fired on the moment with 
probable fatal effect, as the two stood not 
more than ten feet apart; but he had already 
determined that he would take no unfair ad- 
vantage of his opponent, unprincipled scoun- 
drel as he knew him to be. He waited for 
the latter to disentangle his pistol from his 
breast-pocket, where it seemed to stick, 
resolved that at the instant it should be 
pointed toward him he would fire with the 
purpose of killing the man before him, as 
his own safety seemed to demand. In a 
moment the eyes of the stranger were glow- 
ering upon him, he heard the snap of the 
lock as the hammer went back—and for the 
fraction of a minute the combatants stood 
with weapons leveled, hardly ten feet be- 
tween their muzzles, just in the act of pour- 
ing their deadly contents into each other’s 
breasts. 


CHAPTER IV. 
AN INTERRUPTION, AND A COLLOQUY—THE 
MARCH OF EVENTS. 


A WOMAN ’S form suddenly flitted down 

the alley past Mr. Mellen—the form of 
her whom Judge Cleves addressed as Ma’m’- 
selle. She passed directly in front of Ran- 
dolph and his arm instantly dropped to his 
side. There was no feminine timidity ap- 
parent in her movements; though covered 
by the extended pistol of the stranger, who 
still held it at an aim, though the advancing 
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figure of the woman completely shielded his 
adversary, she went without hesitation right 
up to him, and addressed some words to him 
in Spanish, which Randolph could not un- 
derstand. The stranger hesitated, and an- 
swered in a tone of remonstrance; when, 
without another word, but with a quick, 
peremptory motion, the fearless woman 
struck the pistol from his hand. It fell at 
his feet, and its contents were harmlessly 
discharged into an adjacent tree. 

Satisfied from what he had seen, that his 
compulsory duel with the stranger was at an 
end, for the present, at least, Mellen put up 
his pistol and folded his arms while he looked 
with astonishment upon those near him, 
wholly unable to account for, or in any man- 
ner to explain what had happened. He had 
known, or at least, had met this mysterious 
stranger years before, as has been intimated, 
and as an occasional visitor and guest at 
Magnolia, he had some acquaintance with 
the woman, whom he had at once recognized 
as Hortensia Delray, oftener called Ma’m’- 
selle, the companion of Gertrude Cleves. 
He did not think it strange that having dis- 
covered the hostile intentions of the two 
men, she should interpose to prevent blood- 
shed; but that her interference should take 
the form that it had was surprising to him. 
The night, thus far, had been crowded with 
surprises for him; but the most remarkable 
of them, to his mind, was that this woman, 
the semi-companion, semi-instructress of 
Gertrude, and whom he had been accus- 
tomed to regard as a quiet, prosaic creature, 
knew and was known to the bold, bad man 
before him, whose life, judging from his own 
limited knowledge of it, must have been told 
in dark and repulsive chapters. 

He watched the two closely, and listened 
intently. He knew that they were convers- 
ing in Spanish, although he understood 
nothing of the language more than its char- 
acteristic sound, and he was therefore none 
the wiser for aught that was said between 
them. He had expected a burst of anger 
from the stranger after the audacious act of - 
Ma’m’selle; but he saw nothing of the kind. 
He stooped and took up his pistol, and was 
about to reload it, when she spoke some 
vehement, almost angry words. He rejoined 
sulkily, and replaced the weapon in his 
breast-pocket. She spoke something fur- 
ther, to which he made reply with a light 
laugh. Turning again to Mr. Mellen, he 
said in a brisk nonchalant way :— 
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**You see, sir, circumstances are against 
us; but you may be assured that I shall 
gladly renew our difference on the first con- 
venient opportunity.” 

Without another word he left the path 
and disappeared among the trees. 

Mellen had not moved yet from his posi- 
tion, and seeing Ma’m’selle coming toward 
him, he continued to stand in the same 
place. She came directly to him, and plac- 
ing both hands on his arms, sbe looked archly 
into his face. Her touch caused him to 
tremble, as the touch of some women some- 
times will. He had never trembled at the 
touch of Gertrude’s hand, and from this 
woman he had hitherto received no more 
than a bow, asmile, ora nod. What could 
she mean now ? 

Well, Monsieur Randolph,” she said, 
** have you no thanks to give me for spoiling 
such a dreadful combat as that ?”’ 

She spoke flippantly, with her usual 
French accent. He answered her in a differ- 
ent manner; he was troubled and puzzled 
by the mystery of the matter, and he wished 
to get speedily at the bottom of it. 

‘*T was only defending myself,’’ he said, 
‘“‘Perhaps I should have shot him, as I 
might have done, on his first menace, but 
I am not sorry now. You acted promptly, 
Ma’m’selle, and commendably, daring, I 
should say, did your action not show to me 
that you are on terms of intimacy with that 
scoundrel.”’ 

He looked straight into her face as he 
spoke. She removed her hands from his 
arm, but returned his penetrating look with 
the utmost steadiness, and replied directly, 
and without faltering :— 

**You are mistaken, Monsieur Randolph; 
I am not intimate with that man.” 

** You have met him before ?”’ 

have, once, only.” 

**May I ask where? ”’ 

‘* Mon Dieu—one would think this charm- 
ing spot a confessional, and you my father- 


. confessor,’’ she laughed. ‘‘ But frankly, sir 


—if I tell you all I know of the man who has 
just left us, will you give me the same confi- 
dence?” 

The reply was an unhesitating affirmative. 
Ma’m’selle was about to continue, when the 
deformed body and hideous face of the ne- 
gro Joby passed them. A slight shudder 
which the woman could not repress at the 
sight of the repulsive object did not escape 
Randolph’s attention, and he sharply said:— 
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Who is it?” 

**T don’t know.”’ 

He could not help doubting her; he had 
already doubted her word when she said 
that she had met the stranger but once be- 
fore; but he kept his thoughts to himself 
and listened to her statement. 

‘¢] have now been at Magnolia something 
more than three years, as you may know, 
Before that I was finishing my education in 
the convent at New Orleans. The man 
whom you ask me about visited the institu- 
tion twice every week to give instruction on 
the guitar. I was one of his class, and he 
became enamored with me. I half promised 
to marry him when my term of study was 
complete; but he would not be satisfied, and 
actually tried to abduct me from the convent 
by force. He failed, of course, and after 
that he never came near us again. I told 
you that I had never seen him but once; I 
meant only at the convent. What I have 
told you is all I know of him; I don’t wish to 
have any further acquaintance with him.” 

Mr. Mellen was no lawyer, but in his 
mind he instantly rejected this explanation 
as utterly inconsistent with what had just 
passed in his sight and hearing. But he 
wisely left it to time to develop the charac- 
ter and objects of this woman. 

‘“*But what do you know of him?” she 
asked. 

you not know?” hoa seriously re- 
turned. 

‘*Me? You’re a strange man, Mr. Mel- 
len. How should I know? No, of course I 
don’t—nothing more than I have told you.” 

He intimated no further suspicions, what- 
ever he might have thought, but proceeded 
to tell her, briefly and truly, of his previous 
knowledge of the stranger. 

‘* Ten years ago last summer, when I was 
myself less than twenty, I took passage on a 
swift bark from Havana to New York. 
There were three passengers beside myself, 
a crew of eight men, the chaplain and mate, 
This man was among the passengers. The 
trip was a short one; bat two days had not 
gone when I began to see that something un- 
usual was going on. I will not take time 
now to tell what I saw that aroused my sus- 
picions; I had often been afloat before. I 
knew what the conduct of sailors ought to 
be, and I quickly saw that these men acted 
as though some influence beside that of their 
officers was being exerted upon them. I 
thought it was strange that neither the cap- 
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tain nor the mate perceived anything out of 
the way, but I kept my eyes and ears open 
and said nothing. 

‘*My suspicions were confirmed on the 
third day in a positive and startling manner. 
This man came to me privately and disclosed 
a plot in which he was the leading spirit, to 
seize the bark and put the officers and pas- 
sengers ashore on one of the Bahamas. The 
object of his practical proceeding, as he 
stated it to me, was to get possession of sev- 
enty-five thousand dollars in specie which 
was aboard; to what further end his designs 
pointed he did not disclose. He told me 
that five of the crew were heartily in the 
plot; the other three were oppesed to it, but 
would not make any forcible opposition, and 
would not betray the affair, for fear of their 
lives. He then demanded to know if I were 
ready to join the mutiny. 

‘* Why he supposed that I was the man to 
engage in such an undertaking I cannot tell, 
but while he was whispering this infamous 
proposition in my ear I decided what I 
would do. I instantly made up my mind 
that I would deceive him for the purpose of 
saving the lives of myself, the officers, and 
my fellow-passengers. That my own life 
would be recklessly taken should I refuse to 
join the mutiny, I was certain; and it ap- 
peared more likely to me, that the result of 
such a rising as this would be the murder in 
hot-blood of those who resisted, rather than 
their exile among the Bahamas. I therefore 
promised to join the mutineers, assuming an 
eagerness that quite deceived the ringleader; 
and in order to make him the more certain 
of me, I demanded ten thousand dollars as my 
share of the spoil. After some demurring 
on his part he consented. He informed me 
that the next morning, at the first change of 
the watch after sunrise, was the time agreed 
upon for the blow to be struck; and he went 
on to advise me of the carefully-prepared 
details of the plot. 

‘*The mutiny came io a speedy end; the 
chief conspirator and his five adherents were 
overpowered that night, one by one, and put 
in irons, excepting two, who were shot dead 
by the captain on their resisting. The sur- 
prise was carefully concerted between the of- 
ficers and myself, and was a perfect success. 
I placed the irons on the wrists and ankles of 
the ringleader, myself, after a blow from a 
handspike, dealt him by the mate, had 
knocked him half senseless to the deck; and 
with the blood streaming over his face from 
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the wound, the scar of which is now on his 
forehead, he muttered in my ear a dreadful 
oath to kill me sometime, somewhere, when- 
ever and wherever he could find me. I paid 
little attention to him then, and his threat 
has never troubled me since; in fact, 1 did 
not know to a certainty that he was alive, 
until I suddenly met him here, face to face, 
just as you found us. 

‘“*He was taken into New York with the 
other three; my own knowledge of seaman- 
ship, and that of one of the other passengers, 
almost supplying the hands we had lost. 
These four were tried for their mutiny, and 
the three sailors convicted and severely pun- 
ished; but, as I heard, the ringleader, not 
being a seaman, could not be convicted. I 
believe his conduct was in some way crimi- 
nal, if it was not strictly mutiny; but through 
some flaw in the law or the evidence, I don’t 
know which, he escaped.”’ 

‘“* Why, what a hero you are; what a 
dreadful adventure!’ Ma’m’selle artlessly 
observed. ‘‘ Are you not afraid of further 
violence from him, now he has found you ?” 

**No, not afraid,’ repiied Mr. Mellen, 
‘* though I shall keep close watch for him. 
But I would give something to know wheth- 
er he has come here with any other object 
than to seek me.” 

The woman laid her hand on his arm 
again, and looked into his face with the same 
bold, admiring glance she had given him 
before. 

*“*Come,”’ she said, ‘“‘let us walk back to 
the house by this roundabout way. I shall 
be missed if I stay longer; and hark—hear 
that!’? The mingled melody of violins, 
flutes and piano came down to them, and the 
murmur of voices also floated wide on ‘the 
still air. 

“It’s nothing to the young man 
gloomily replied. ‘I shall not attend the 
party.” 

‘*] know it,’? she said. He started and 
would have interrupted her; bat she kept 
on. ‘I repeat it, 1 know why you will not 
enter the mansion of Judge Cleves to-night 
—no, nor at any other time.’ His arm 
trembled beneath her hand; he did not no- 
tice that she had slipped her hand along un- 
til it covered his own. ‘‘ I want to talk with 
you. You have been insulted to-night, and 
driven from the door to which you were in- 
vited. You love, or you think you love, 
that moon-faced girl up yonder; but you can- 
not henceforth hope even to be admitted to 
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her company; and only because, being a poor 
man, you have spoken to her father of your 
love, in a manly way. This is not all; you 
are menaced by a dreadful danger. I know 
the man who assailed you just now better 
than you do, and I know that he is capable 
of taking your life by the vilest assassination. 
Shall I save you?” 

‘** You ?” the other cried in amazement. 

“Yes, I. After what I have said, it is 
useless for me to deny that I have an influ- 
ence over that man, no matter how or when 
acquired. Iam not what I seem, Randolph.” 
He did not observe that she was addressing 
him by his christian name, so great was his 
astonishment ¢t the unexpected revelations 
which she shadowed out rather than told 
him. ‘I am more than the mere dependent 
on the bounty of old Rodney Cleves, the 
companion of his daughter on sufferance. I 
came to Magnolia for no such purposes as 
these; I have had other ends in view. You 
might not approve them if you knew them; 
no matter, they shall still be secret. I wish 
to abandon them; I can, with your help. I 
will give them up for another object which 
you can secure to me if you will.” 

‘**1?”? Mellen responded. ‘* You talk in 
riddles. What is that object ?”’ 

Yourself! ”’ 

She stood by him with both hands now 
clasping his arm, bold, beautiful and eager, 
looking up into his face without a blush. 

‘*T say it again, Randolph; it is yourself. 
You have been insulted for your poverty to- 
night; I can and will make you as rich as 
the old aristocrat who insulted you. Do 
you think that frivolous girl loves you? Put 
your trust in me, Randolph, and I will show 
you how a woman with a woman’s heart can 
love you. Do you say this is bold and un- 
womanly in me? There is nothing unwom- 
anly that shows my affection for you. Does 
it surprise you to learn this? Oh, if you 
knew how long I have kept it to myself—if 
you knew how that passion for you has 
drawn me almost away from the lesser ob- 
jects that brought me to this place—if you 
knew this you would believe me. Randolph 
Mellen, if you can love me, and I believe you 
can, I entreat you let no fear of my past life 
deter you from accepting the hand, the heart, 
the vealth—aye, the happiness that I offer 
you. I have borne much, I have suffered 
much—but I have not sinned as men speak 
of women’s sinning. Oh, help me—help me 
to close the volume of the past—the weary, 
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dreary, hopeless past! Let me live a new 
life with you, here in this beautiful land; or 
if you prefer, in Cuba or Spain—anywhere 
but in France!’’ She dashed her hands be- 
fore her eyes, and continued: ‘“ We will 
pass our days in the ease which wealth 
brings, and the happiness that love bestows; 
and scme day when you have learned to love 
me well enough to think no ill of me, you 
shall know all. Here is my-offer, Randolph 
—such an offer as few men ever hear from 
the lips of a woman—but I make it freely to 
you.” 

Her eagerness, if not womanly delicacy 
had brought the color to her olive cheek, and 
as her face was held up to his, inviting the 
kiss that her words did not, her eyes sparkled 
in the moonlight, and her whole aspect, to 
the thoughts of the amazed Mellen, was that 
of a beautiful, tempting fiend. He was not 
insensible to her beauty, nor to the impul- 
sive eloquence of her speech, nor yet to the 
fascinations of the future which she had de- - 
picted to him; he felt the thrill of her touch, 
the intoxication of her breath—he was con- 
fused by all this, as well as by the astound- 
ing novelty of the adventure; but he never 
wavered in his faith to Gertrude Cleves. 
The face of the temptress approached closer 
to his own, and her hands were upon his 
shoulder; he resolutely straightened himself 
up, threw her off, and folded his arms. 

Ma’m’selle,”’ he said, few men could 
withstand such a temptation as this; thank 
God, I can! 1 have no words to tell you how 
much you have surprised me by all that you - 
have said; you have put my brain in a whirl; 
the very air seems thick with mystery to- 
night, and [ am in no condition to think 
calmly. You say you have suffered; I be- 
lieve and pity you. You ask me to love you; 
I tell you frankly that I never can. More- 
over, you well knew that my faith was long 
ago pledged to Gertrude. How dared you 
try to entice me from my duty? Iam will- 
ing to believe that you are not a bad woman; 
I know you are an artful and dangerous one. 
Ma'm’selle, good-evening! ”’ 

He lifted his hat and walked directly 
away, retracing his steps toward the place of 
the hostile encounter. The companion of 
his walk, thus summarily left to herself, 
leaned a moment against a tree, freely apply- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes, welling 
forth tears of disappointed love, of wounded, 
mortified pride. She had in those few mo- 
ments of her interview with Mellen passed 
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threugh a crisis such as rarely visits the life 
ofa woman. When she removed the hand- 
kerchief, years seemed to have been added 
to her, so cold, so hard, so pitiless was her 
expression. She spoke truly when she said 
that she had suffered; but all together it did 
not equal the suffering of these few mo- 
ments. Dipping her handkerchief in the 
water that gushed from a fountain near by, 
she carefully effaced the marks of tears from 
her cheeks, and then returned without fur- 
ther delay to the mansion. 

Bewildered by all that he had seen and 
heard within the last eventful hour, and with 
his hand on his pistol in his breast, as though 
fearing another attack, Randolph Mellen 
paced hurriedly about the alleys and walks, 
turning aside whenever he heard the foot- 
steps of the guests who lingered in the 
grounds. The moon rose higher, and the 
flood of radiance that fell upon the scene 
dressed it in resplendent beauty; but rapt in 
the tumult of his perplexed thoughts, he did 
not heed it. 

Without idea of the flight of time, he pro- 
longed his walk until nature began to assert 
itself in his tired limbs, and he then con- 
sulted his watch, and was surprised to find 
that the hour lacked but a few minutes of 
eleven. A gush of music, a burst of song,a 
flash of light that was not from the moon, 
the merry sound of the dancers’ feet, and the 
voice of the musician who called the changes 
of the dance, informed him that he was again 
near the mansion. A small arbor stood 
quite near one of the front corners of the 
house, so near that a person inside it, him- 
self concealed by the vines, could look into 
the drawing-rooms, the blinds having now 
been thrown open to admit the mild outer 
air to the throng of guests. More to satisfy 
the ever-hungering desire of the lover to 
look upon his beloved than from any less 
worthy curiosity, Randolph entered the ar- 
bor and gazed eagerly into the house. He 
recognized at once many, both young men 
and maidens, who were seated about in so- 
cial converse, and many others who passed 
and repassed before the windows; and often, 
rising above the hum of voices, in the pauses 
of the music from the rooms beyond, he 
heard the hearty, hilarious laugh of his 
friend Cecil Lagrave, causing him to sigh 
wearily, if not enviously, because of his own 
unhappiness. 

Of a sudden he pressed his face closer into 
the vines covering the lattice, eagerly sepa- 
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rating them with his hands, and paying no 
heed to the thorn that pierced his wrist, 
looked long and closely into the parlors. He. 
was not deceived—no, though at first he in- 

clined to distrust the evidence of his senses. 

The stranger, the guitar teacher, the muti- 

neer, the man of mystery, whoever he was, 

stood by the corner of the piano, leaning 

carelessly upon it, appearing perfectly easy 

and unembarrassed, as he listened to a song 

that Ma’m’selle Delray was executing in a 

rich, soprano voice, while his eyes glanced 

at some engravings which he turned in an 

open portfolio. 

The heart of the watcher stood still, it 
seemed to him, with the shock of this great- 
est surprise of the evening. He stared like 
one under the deathful fascination of the 
rattlesnake; stood and stared in speechless 
amazement, until his overstrained nature 
gave way, and he fell exhausted upon the 
seat. A nameless horror, a presage of over- 
shadowing evil almost overcame him; he 
lifted his hand to his forehead, and felt it 
clammy with perspiration. 

‘**In God’s name,” he murmured, not 
lightly, but with agony in his suppressed 
tone, ‘*‘ where and how are the mysteries of 
thie night to end?” 

And the night sped onward, and the sure 
march of time answered the question. 


CHAPTER V. 
WITHIN THE MANSION. 


HE spacious drawing-rooms at Magnolia 
were filled with the guests of the eve- 
ning, and presented a brilliant and animated 
scene. The rich furniture and appointments 
of the rooms, the variety of dress, the sub- 
dued murmur of conversation, and the 
bright, handsome faces present, all com- 
bined to make up an occasion when enjoy- 
ment in some degree must be the rule of the 
hour, and such as lives long and fresh in the 
memory. 

Upon returning to the house, Judge Cleves 
installed himself in his huge easy-chair at 
the head of the rooms, and Gertrude placed 
herself by his side. Ma’m’selle was wont to 
occupy the other side, upon such occasions, 
during the time of reception, and her ab- 
sence was noticed now; but her entrance 
within the hour prevented much inquiry be- 
ing made. Nothing whatever passed be- 


tween the father and the daughter, relative 
to the former’s conversation with Randolph 
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Mellen. The anger felt by the judge did not 
extend to his daughter; he regarded the 
~whole affair as a piece of silly presumption 
on the part of the poor suitor, and he was 
not disposed to treat it with that considera- 
tion which the mention of the subject to his 
daughter might imply. Gertrude, for her 
part, was far from suspecting the whole 
truth. She augured unfavorably for her 
lover’s suit from his absence; she thought 
that he had received a discouraging reply 
from her father, and had absented himself 
until his first unpleasant feelings had passed; 
but as hour after hour went by, and he did 
not make his appearance, her disappoint- 
ment and anxiety became intense, and she 
was able to conceal the feelings only by 
strenuous exertion. She longed to ask her 
father what Randolph had said, and what 
had passed between them, but his face 
looked forbidding, and she crushed down 
her anxiety, and forced a smile to her face. 

The guests were received at the front en- 
trance by the servants in waiting, and con- 
ducted to the dressing-rooms up-stairs. Up- 
on entering the parlors, each in turn paid 
his or her respects to the judge and his 
daughter, and passed on. The former re- 
ceived all with a smile and a slight bow; 
with a few he exchanged a word or two, and 
with a very select number, old personal or 
professional friends, he indulged in a hand- 
shake. Many lingered after their greeting 
with Gertrude, to chat a moment with her. 
She was a general favorite, and elsewhere 
than at home was always the observed and 
favored of the beaux. Her engagement 
with Mellen was, of course, not made public; 
and it was with a heavy heart that she now 
found herself playing a kind of social hypoc- 
risy, which is not rare in our own day. 

Not a few remarks were made, aside, upon 
the appearance of the judge. 

‘‘ He ages, dreadfully,’ one of his close 
personal friends observed to another, as they 
stood at the opposite side of the room. ‘I 
saw him Jast a month ago, and the change 
since then is actually startling. His eyes are 
far more hollow and dull, his face is thinner, 
his look more vacant. Harvey, that man 
suffers acutely about something.” 

‘¢ Maybe he begins to realize that he’s got 
to leave this jolly old world before long,” 
the other lightly replied. He was a young 
man, and his speech betrayed his thought- 
lessness. 

‘¢ That’s not it,”’ the first gravely rejoined. 


‘* If I do not mistake, Rodney Cleves carries 
a weight on his mind that comes from some- 
thing in the past, not from fear of the future. 
But I know him well, and 1 predict that, 
whether he lives a day, ora year longer—and 
he can hardly live more than that—he will 
make no living person his confidant.” 

The reception did not last an hour; and 
then, as Gertrude and Ma’m’selle mingied 
freely with the guests, the varied enjoyments 
of the evening began. People at such gath- 
erings naturally divide themselves into two 
sets; the older, quieter class, who delight to 
pass the time in conversation or cards, and 
the younger, whose active blood demands 
some more stirring pleasure. Little groups 
gathered before the paintings, the engrav- 
ings, and the statuary, filling the moments 
with desultory conversations, suggested by 
the time and place. A little knot of veteran 
politicians, and professional men, collected 
about the judge, with welcome anecdote, and 
information about the world outside Magno- 
lia; and by and by, when he expressed a 4de- 
sire for whist, a stand was brought to his 
chair, to save him the trouble and fatigue of 
moving, and a little party made up. 

The great hall, and a room contiguous, 
presented a more attractive scene. Half a- 
dozen sooty Africans, with shining teeth and 
eyeballs, ranged along the wall, plied the 
violin-bow, briskly, and the floors swayed 
beneath the movement of responsive feet. 
Quadrille after quadrille, contra dance after 
contra dance, enlivened the night; and at 
intervals, the seductive strains of the waltz 
quickened the pulse with their melody, and 
the couples whirled gracefully to the en- 
trancing measure. Who has not looked upon 
such a scene with a sympathetic eye, albeit 
the stiffness of age, or the awkwardness of 
limb, might keep him from the floor? Upon 
this evening, the delicious odor of plants and 
flowers from the adjoining conservatory, in- 
creased the natural intoxication of the scene, 
and there, though the needs of our story will 
not permit us to follow these young pleasure- 
seekers from this scene, we may say that:— 


‘* Soft eyes looked love to eyes that spake again,’’ 
and certainly that 
** All went merry as a marriage bell.” 


When these festivities has been prolonged 
till ten o’clock there was a pause, and the 
parlors were crowded, as Ma’m’selle favored 
the company with several pieces of music. 
Her voice wus a full, rich soprano, and won- 
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derfully expressive; but none of her present 
listeners, accustomed as they were to hear 
and admire her singing, had ever heard her 
tbrow the intensity of pathos into her per- 
formance, that signalized it now. She closed 
with the mournful stanzas, beginning:— 
** My soul is dark—oh, quickly string 
The harp I yet can brook to hear,” 

singing them to music that sounded like the 
wailing of the winter wind. The company 
listened with breathless fascination, and 
many instinctively shuddered, at the weird, 
thrilling melody. A low murmur of ap- 
plause greeted the performer, when she rose 
from the piano; and she, having just put the 
weariness and pain of her life, past and 
present, into the most eloquent expression, 
now banished every trace of the feeling, and 
smiled blandly to the four corners of the 
room in acknowledgment of the praise. So 
true it is that there is no acting so truthful 
as that performed off the stage; and here at 
Magnolia, there was successful dissembling, 
such as the stage rarely equals. 

A few minutes after ten Judge Cleves 
beckoned to Gertrude, and rising with the 
assistance of her arm, addressed a few words 
of good-night to those about him. Regret- 
ting that his growing infirmities required 
him to retire early, and absolutely forbade 
his appearance at the supper-table, he asked 
to be excused for the night. 

‘A good number of you, my old friends,” 
he said, nodding here and there, *‘ have been 
invited to pass the night here, as you cannot 
return to your own homes; and I anticipate 
much pleasure in breakfasting with you. A 
kind good-night to all; Magnolia will always 
be open to you.” 

Supported by the arm of his daughter, and 
followed by the hearty and respectful saluta- 
tions of all, the judge left the parlors and 
moved into the hall. A bright, pleasant- 
faced quadroon girl, whose every motion 
seemed dictated by fear or timidity, here 
joined him, and supported him on his left 
side. 

** Ah, Cassey, you are always faithful,” he 
said, turning to her with a smile. ‘* You 
are a good creature, poor Cassey.”’ 

She bent her curly head on his arm, just 
as the spaniel fawns upon his master for a 
caress. Her story was known to many pres- 
ent, and may be briefly noticed here. She 
had been purchased by the judge twelve 
years before at the New Orleans slave mart. 
He saw her standing in skrinking affright 
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before the rude crowd, while a rough, bru- 
tal-looking man had distanced all bidders. 
The judge, moved by a sudden sympathy for 
her distress, outbid him and brought away 
the child; when he discovered that her fright 
had been so intense as to deprive her of the 
power of speech. She had never spoken 
since then; she could not make an intelligi- 
ble utterance, though her hearing was un- 
impaired. The terror of that day seemed to 
have stamped itself upon her mind, unset- 
tling her nerves and filling her with shadowy 
fears, which caused her to act wildly; but it 
was certain that she heard and could under- 
stand the conversation that passed about 
her. For Judge Cleves her affection was 
unbounded; she seemed to regard him as her 
preserver, her only and all-sufficient friend. 
She passed much of her time in watching 
for opportunities to be useful to him, carry- 
ing her devotion to such an extent that she 
was frequently found in the morning asleep 
before the door of his chamber. 

Assisted by Gertrude and the quadroon, 
the judge ascended the broad stairway and 
walked along the hall above to his chamber. 
Cassey lighted the lamp on his table, and 
withdrew. To the affectionate inquiries of 
his daughter, he replied that he wanted 
nothing but rest, and that he wished no one 
to stay with him; that she would please him 
most by immediately returning to the guests. 
She kissed him, wished him good-night, and 
left him. 

He was alone. His chamber door was 
ajar, and he could hear the sounds of music 
and dancing, which had recommenced, not 
loud and high, but deadened to a monotone 
by the distance and the intervening objects. 
He was alone; and though these sounds re- 
minded him of the vicinity of happy, joyful 
hearts, the contrast with his own misery in- 


-tensified and deepened his solitude. 


He removed his coat and boots, and put- 
ting on his dressing-gown and slippers, sat 
down in his rocking-chair. A shudder shook 
his frame, and a deep sigh followed, and 
then a groan, wrung from the deeps of his 
misery. 

**Don’t—don’t!”? he feebly uttered, put- 
ting his hands out before him as if to repel 
some assailant, and then covering his eyes 
with his palms. ‘In the name of God, I 
bid you leave me and come no more to tor- 
ture me!”’ 

The wild, terror-stricken face of Cassey 
was stealthily projected from the dark cor- 
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ner of the doorway, until the crevice of the 
door came within the range of her vision; 
but he knew not, guessed not her presence. 
He shuddered again; repeated convulsions 
shook him; he bowed his head to the table 
and moaned in his frantic agony of spirit. 

No more, no more! *’ were his words. 
‘* Take her away; give me peace! Almighty 
God, is there no forgiveness in heaven or 
earth! Witch, fiend, tormentor—begone, I 
say! 

He threw himself back in his chair with 
tightly closed eyes, and rocked himself to 
and fro, while the concealed watcher gazed 
with lips apart and protruding eyeballs. 

**T’ll do you justice!” the haunted man 


suddenly exclaimed, starting forward. 
make confession now; 1’ll fasten it on paper, 
so that it may speak when I’m gone. What 
more can I do?” 

He waited for no ghostly prompting or 
suggestion in answer; he seized the writing 
materials on the table before him, and began 
to drive the pen in furious haste across the 
paper, his left hand shielding his eyes as if 
to shut out something from his sight. 

And there, in the presence only of his 
God and one poor sympathizing soul, we 
leave him to the silent, fearful revelation of 
that which must be of eternal moment to 
himeelf and others. 


[To be continued.] 


SEEKING SUNKEN TREASURE. 


HE greedy ocean—as Horace terms the 
boundless expanse of waters that joins 
the nations it divides—not only puts a period 
to the checkered career of many a skillful 
seaman, but also engulfs stately ships and 
the toil-won treasures which they perchance 
contain. It is, however, much more the 
friend of man than his enemy. The human 
race have not been slow to devise means 
whereby some portion of the spoil can be 
recovered from the fabled home of Neptune 
and the Nereids. Seeking for treasure at 
the bottom of old ocean partakes somewhat 
of the nature of a lottery, with few prizes 
and many blanks; but it has attracted the 
attention of adventurous spirits making 
haste to get rich under every sky. 

Jules Verne has delighted his numerous 
readers by his extravagant descriptions of 
submarine forests, pearls worth ten million 
francs and as large as a cocoa-nut, and gi- 
gantic oysters. Scientific expeditions have 
failed to meet with any of these marvelous 

“ocean treasures, evolved from the inner 
consciousness of the famous writer of fiction 
in a motley garb of distorted facts. They 
have, however, acquired other deep-sea 
treasures, which, although valueless on 
*Change, and probably classed with the veri- 
est rubbish by matter-of-fact men of busi- 
ness, have proved important factors in deter- 
mining a more accurate knowledge of ma- 
rine zoology and botany. Then again, there 


are those more humble toilers of the sea, 
divers for pearl and sponge, who perform 
their arduous tasks without extraneous aid. 
The length of time spent under the water by 
these men, after leaving the upper air, is 
limited by their powers of endurance. 
Hence, neither extensive nor prolonged sub- 
marine operations could be effected this way. 
We are concerned more immediately with 
greater gain. 

Diving-bell, waterproof suit and helmet, 
and electric light, have done much to render 
work under water a success. When con- 
structing the foundations of a bridge, or 
repairing a leaky place in the immersed por- 
tion of a ship’s hull, it is often absolutely 
necessary that men shall remain beneath the 
surface of the water while the work is pro- 
ceeding. Itis true that a cofferdam might 
be built up; but this would be costly and less 
speedy. The diving-bell—a large hollow 
iron vessel—supplies this pressing need 
indifferently. It has an opening at its base, 
as its name implies; it is provided with 
inside accommodation for the workers, and 
is sufficiently strong to withstand the pres- 
sure of the superincumbent mass of water. 
All being ready and every one in his place, 
the bell is gradually lowered by suitable ap- 
paratus beneath the surface of the water. 
The air which it contains is compressed, and 
the water rises a little inside; but all above 
remains dry and snug. Powerful force- 
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pumps connected with the top of the bell 
keep up a supply of pure air and prevent the 
air-space from being further encroached upon 
by the water. Submarine work can be car- 
ried on by this means; but operations are 
necessarily confined to the area beneath the 
bell. 

The discovery of the properties of india- 
rubber had an important bearing on the 
success of ocean treasure-seeking. It is an 
instance of an improvement in one branch 
of industry leading to unforeseen develop- 
ment in another. By discarding the bel] 
and adopting a waterproof suit and helmet, 
a diver is free to make his way into the holds 
of sunken ships which must otherwise have 
been inaccessible. We have often watched 
a diver performing his toilet. He gets into 
a waterproof suit; his assistants place in 
position his massive metallic helmet, which, 
resting upon his shoulders, covers head and 
neck; leaden-soled shoes are placed upon his 
feet; and he is ready to descend. Helmet 
and suit are carefully connected, so that 
water cannot insinuate itself between them. 
The helmet has glass windows, to enable the 
diver to see, and its upper part is fitted with 
a flexible tub e for supplying him with fresh 
atmospheric air from a force-pump. Excess 
and vitiated air escape by a suitable valve. 
A rope is attached to a diver’s body, by 
which he is hauled up to the surface if 
necessary, and by which he can make pre- 
concerted signals with his attendants above, 
Both rope and air-supply tube are allowed to 
run out, or the slack taken in, according to 
the movements of the operator below. Any 
fouling of the tube, or its severance, may 
mean sudden death for the diver. 

Water exerts great pressure on a diver 
even at moderate depths. Every thirty feet 
of descent represents an additional weight of 
another atmosphere, or, speaking roughly, 
an extra pressure of about fifteen pounds on 
the square inch. Practice has unequivocally 
demonstrated that a submarine worker 
breathes without much effort, has control 
over all his organs, and preserves his pres- 
ence of mind down to about one hundred and 
twenty feet; but below one hundred and 
fifty feet the external pressure produces 
uncontrollable physiological effects upon his 
internal organs, and life is endangered. A 
man becomes more accustomed to the differ- 
ence between the normal atmospheric pres- 
sure cf the water by gradually increasing the 
depth of descent. His progress both from 
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and to the surface must be accomplished 
slowly, in order that humming in the ears 
and pains in the head may be avoided. 
Electricity enables a diver to partly dispel 
the gloom of his uncanny work-place; but 
under the most favorable circumstances his 
sight in the denser medium is far from being 
microscopically perfect. 

Many schemes for the recovery of ocean 
treasures were rife towards the close of the 
seventeenth century. One of the ill-fated 
vessels of the Spanish Armada had gone 
down in shallow water off the island of Mull 
in 1588, and her wreck was supposed to con- 
tain immense treasure. The Duke of Argyll 
and other adventurers had her examined by 
divers in 1673, but without success, owing to 
imperfections in theirapparatus. An Amer- 
ican shipwright named Phipps tried his hand 
upon the wreck of a Spanish gulleon in the 
West Indies; but the return was less than 
the expenditure. Nothing daunted, he ob- 


‘tained a loan from the Earl of Albemarle, 


son of General Monk, at a high rate of in- 
terest, and eventually rescued property 
worth about three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling. His share amounted to twenty 
thousand pounds. All speculators are not 
so fortunate; for more than twelve thousand 
pounds was spent in trying to raise the 
Royal George. 

J. and W. Braithwaite were exceptionally 
favored by the fickle goddess in some of their 
submarine searches. They recovered nearly 
all her valuable cargo and seventy-five thou- 
sand pounds in silver dollars from the sunk- 
en East Indiaman Earl of Abergavenny, 
which was lost in 1805, and had been ten 
months under water sixty feet deep. A 
Spanish galleon was cast away near Worms 
Head when homeward bound with a freight 
of dollars shortly after the conquest of South 
America by the ruthless Dons. The nature 
of her cargo did not transpire at the time, 
and drifting sand gradually hid her shattered 
hull. In 1808 a heavy gale laid bare the 
buried and forgotten wreck. Many dollars 
were picked up by the dwellers along the 
sea-shore; but money-hunting was not of 
long duration, for the ocean reclaimed its 
own, and twenty-six years elapsed before 
this wreck ‘saw the light again. Then an- 
other harvest of dollars was reaped, which 
bore the date 1631. 

His Majesty’s ship Thetis left Rio de 
Janerio for England in 1830 with eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars on board. She was 
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lost neur Cape Frio on the day after sailing. 
Her treasure was deemed a total loss; but 
Captain Dickinson of the Lightning con- 
structed a diving-bell out of two irdn water- 
tanks and converted an old fire-engine into 
an air-pump. With these rude appliances 
seven hundred and twelve thousand dollars 
were recovered, one-third becoming the 
property of the salvors. A long spar or der- 
rick of marvelous construction, extending 
one hundred and fifty-eight feet from the 
cliff, was used to suspend the bell over the 
wreck. 

A Mr. Deane was probably the first to use 
a waterproof suit and metallic helmet for 
diving purposes. He descended, in 1832, to 
the wreck of His Majesty’s ship Boyne, 
which had been at the harbor bottom for 
thirty-seven years, and brought up some 
bottles of wine, the corks of which were en- 
tire though softened. His Majesty’s ship 
Colossus was wrecked in St. Mary’s Roads, 
Scilly; and thirty-five years afterwards, when 
her guns were brought to the surface by a 
diver, an explosion took place upon one of 
them being struck witha hammer. Another 


curious circumstance is recorded in the prints 
of that time; an iron cannon-ball taken by a 


diver from the wreck of the Mary Rose, 
which had lain under water near Spithead 
for one hundred and fifty years, gradually 
became red-hot on exposure to the atmos- 
phere, and finally crumbled into a powder 
resembling burnt clay! A Spanish frigate, 
the San Pedro, laden with a million anda 
half of money, blew up and sank in Camana 
Bay. The Boston Diving Company has re- 
covered a few guns and many of her dollars 
from a depth of sixty feet. A fishing 
schooner discovered a chain cable on a coral 
reef in the China Sea. Closer scrutiny 
brouzht to light a sextent and a chronome- 
ter. Not far from them lay what appeared 
at first sight to be lumps of lead, but which 
proved to be Sycee silver. About one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars’ worth was 
got up from the bed of the ocean. This 
lucky find was handed over to the proper 
authorities by the schooner’s captain, who 
was awarded a fair amount for salvage. 
This treasure was supposed to have formed 
part of the East India Company’s ship 
Christina, which had sailed for home two 
years previously, but had not reached her 
destination. 

On February 19, 1867, the French steam- 
ships Le Gange and L’Imperatrice collided 


near Marseilles. A chest containing gold 
fell into the thick mud at the bottom of the 
harbor. Two divers went down, and each 
holding the end of a rope, swept circles 
until the chest was located and the treasure 
was saved. Not long since, the Spanish 
tteamship Alfonso XII. foundered in deep 
water near the Canary Islands. Part of her 
cargo consisted of ten boxes of gold, each 
containing ten thousand pounds. After some 
delay, divers were sent out with the latest 
appliances, and nine out of the ten boxes of 
specie were brought up. Every attempt to 
localize the tenth was utterly futile, so that 
a fortune seems irrecoverably lost. The 
schooner-yacht Star of the Sea was sunk on 
the Banjaard Bank, Zeeland coast, on July 
5, 1870. After an immersion of nineteen 
years, an iron safe containing fifty pounds 
and a gold watch-chain has been recovered 
from this wreck, together with two small 
guns and twenty-two pigs of lead ballast. A 
diving company has just succeeded in gain- 
ing some relics of the French frigate Danae, 
of fifty-six guns, which was destroyed near 
Trieste, seventy-eight years since, by an ex- 
plosion in her powder-magazine, when her 
crew of six hundred men were hurled head- 
long into eternity. This find will throw 
some light on the construction and arma- 
ment of the war-ships of a century ago. 

Some Danish speculators are reaping a 
harvest of golden grain from the depths of the 
sea which washes the coasts of Jutland. 
Some years previously, the British steamship 
Helen, laden with copper, had foundered. 
All her cargo has been recovored; and it is 
probable that her machinery will follow, as 
the accumulation of sand in which the hull 
was embedded has now disappeared. A 
Russian frigate, the Alexander Nevsky, 
which was lost in 1868, has yielded twenty 
thousand pounds of brass. The sand which 
covered her has been scoured away, and an 
attempt will be made to get out her engines. 
The British steamer Westdale, laden with 
two thousand tons of iron, went down off 
the Danish coast in December 1888. Nearly 
tte whole cargo, her machinery, and great 
part of her fittings have been recovered by 
these Jutland speculators. 

Dredging operations now being carried out 
at Santander, Spain, have resulted in the 
discovery of the well-preserved wreck of a 
war-ship of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. 
She must have been in her present position 
for four hundred years, and was partly cov- 
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ered by a deposit of sand and mud. Divers 
have brought up guns which bear the united 
arms of Castile and Aragon, the scroll of 
Isabella, or the crown and initial of Ferdi- 
nand. This ship would appear to have been 
employed as a transport, and, inasmuch as 
some of the arms are of French and Italian 
make, it is supposed that she formed part of 
the fortunate expedition against Naples 
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under Gonzalo de Cordoba. She probably 
foundered while entering the port of San- 
tander on her return from Italy laden with 
trophies and plunder. Among the coins re- 
covered are some bearing the image and 
superscription of Charles VIII. of France, 
and other issued by various contemporary 
Italian States. 


DREAMS OF 


HAT will the New Year bring, 
What will it bring to me, 

From over Time’s turbulent sea, 

Where the waves of the Future are rolling, 

Rolling back while the minutes are tolling, 

And bringing our sorrows and burdens, 

Bringing, also, our pleasures and guerdons— 
What will it bring to me? 


What will the New Year bring? 

From over Time’s turbulent sea, 

Comes there a messuge for me? 
A hope that will lighten my crosses, 
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NEW YEAR. 


A gift compensating my losses, 

A smile to banish my sadness, 

A world full of sunshine and gladness? 
What will it bring to me? 


What will the New Year bring? 

We must wait in patience thy flight, 

O New Year, so radiant and bright! 
You will set some hard duties before us, 
You will scatter some sunny hours o’er us. 
I wait for thy lessons, New Year, 
With hope nicely balanced by fear. 

What will you bring to me? 


‘« TT was eighteen hundred sixty-one, 
The year the cruel war begun,” 
that I found myself in the backwoods of 
Illinois, a stalwart son of the forest; not 
quite old enough to vote, but old enou gh to 
be in love—yes, desperately in love. I no 
longer cared for the chase, nor other rural 
sports. There seemed to be an aching void 
beneath the folds of my striped linsey vest 
which neither dog nor gun, nor my big, 
white alley could fill. 

I wandered about as one in a dream, and 
began to look very pale and haggard; could 
neither eat, drink, nor be merry. My old 
aunt thought I was coming down with the 
measles, and insisted upon drenching me 
with herb teas; but I knew it was some- 
thing more dreadful than measles, and that 
the remedy lay in anotner direction. 

The object of my infatuation was Sally 
Jenkins, a neighbor’s girl, who lived near 
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3 


by, and a likelier lass you could not find in a 
day's ride. Sally and I had been playmates 
from childhood up. We had roamed the 
woods together, had climbed the hills on our 
stick horses, and made playhouses in the 
valley. We made mud pies and played “‘old 
man and old woman,” and now I wanted to 
play old man and old woman in real earnest. 

That great mass of yellow, golden hair 
that was flying ioose at the sports of the 
wind, and those large blue eyes seemed to 
haunt me by day, and were in my dreams by 
night. 

The question which was so sorely worry- 
ing me was, whether Sally entertained a 
similar feeling for me, vr did she regard me 
as a mere plaything. Then I reasoned with 
myself that she certainly did care a litte bit 
for me, for didn’t she always wear that great 
spotted yellow dress, when I called, because 
I had said it was pretty ? and didn’t she wear 
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that speckled bonnet because I admired it? 
and wouldn’t she always wear a hollyhock 
blossom in her bosom because it was my 
favorite flower? and didn’t she eat great 
chunks of molasses candy, and say it was 
sweeter because I gave ittoher? Taking it 
altogether I felt that I had some grounds for 
hope, and so I resolved to investigate the 
matter. 
“A lovely morning in leafy June, 

When birds and bees were all in tune,”’ 
found me dressed in my best suit of home- 
spun clothes, with a large hollyhock blossom 
in the button-hole of my striped vest. With 
‘a peculiar sensation moving my every verve, 
I was threading my way along the winding 
paths through the greenwood to the habita- 
tion of the girl I loved. 

Yes, I had resolved to see Sally, pop that 
dreadful question, and have the suspense 


over with. If she said yes—it would be 


“love in a cottage; ”’ if she said no, I would 
go to the war and be killed, or get in the 
guard-house, I didn’t care which. The pos- 
sibility of her saying no was too dreadful to 
think of. The very idea of such a catas- 


.‘trophe seemed to cast a shadow of gloom 


over this beautiful June morning. 

The big brass buttons on my new claw- 
hammer coat would shine and glisten like a 
new tin pan on a kitchen wall. The bees 
were humming among the flowers, and the 
early bird was out after the worm. The 
worm and | seemed to be about the only 
things that did not enjoy being out. The 
shorter the distance grew between me and 
Sally’s house, the fainter grew my heart, and 
the more dreadful the terrible ordeal before 
me. Facing a cannon was nothing to facing 
Sally with this interrogation point in my 
eyes. It seemed much easier to walk right 
up to a cannon and crawl in, than to look 
down into those blue eyes and ask Sally to 
be my wife. I imagined she would laugh 
right in my face at the absurdity of the 
thing, or what seemed ten thousand times 
worse, look serious and say she would be 
** my sister.” 

While walking along in this frame of 
mind, and wondering how it was all going to 
turn out, the red brick chimney of Sally’s 
house suddenly loomed up over the hill. 
My heart gave a terrible flounce, and began 
thumping and pounding against my linsey 
jacket, as if it knew what was up and had 
determined to burst out and go back home. 
Great drops of cold sweat rolled off my fore- 


head, and I felt my courage oozing out at 
my finger’s ends. Cold despair had seized 
upon me, and down I sat on a hollow log by 
the roadside. I was not exactly tired, but I 
wanted to reflect a moment and try to pull 
myself together before venturing any far- 
ther. 

While thus engaged, a song burst forth 
from a shady bower on the hillside just be- 
yond. It was the voice of Sally, and to my 
ear it was far sweeter than any song the 
birds had been singing overhead. In an in- 
stant my whole being was changed from cold 
despair to self-reliant, exultant, confident 
love. Hope rode a high horse, as 1 rose up 
and glided with cat-like tread towards the 
little nook from whence the song proceeded. 
I parted the grape vines and peered through; 
and there sat Sally on a mossy hillock be- 
neath a hawthorn bush, weaving a wreath of 
roses, her long yellow hair falling in golden 
ringlets about her shoulders, and covered 
with the white blossoms that were softly 
dropping from the tree above, and like flakes 
of snow were dotting the folds of that yellow 
spotted dress. Her face was wreathed in 
smiles, and joy danced in her eyes, as she 
sang :— 

“ Oh, give me a cot in the valley I love, 

A tent in the greenwood, a home in the grove; 
I care not how humble, for happy ’twill be, 
Tf one faithful heart will but share it with me.” 

Just at that moment I stepped from be- 
hind the trellis of vines and approaching 
Sally with outstretched hands, I said, ** Here, 
Sally, is one faithful heart that will share it 
with thee!” 

Sally sprang to her feet with a half sur- 
prised little scream, but seeing it was only 
me, she laughed merrily and said:— 

‘* Why, Rodger, where did you come from? 
You bad boy, to scare me so! I was just 
thinking of you.”’ 

‘Were you ?”’ said I; then taking her by 
the hand, and looking down into her eyes of 
blue, I took up the song where she had left 
off, and sang as I never sang before:— 
‘‘Our haunts shall be Nature’s own beautiful 

bowers ; 

Our gems shall be Nature’s own beautiful flower$; 

There wooed by the sunshine, and kissed by the 

ale, 

The suai might sigh for our home in the 

vale.” 

*Q Rodger!” she said with quavering 
voice, as her head fell full against the holly- 
hock blossom on my vest, her eyes looking 
trustingly and lovingly up into mine. “O 
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Rodger! ”’ and her little hand gently returned 
the pressure of my own great horny palm, 
sending a tingling sensation clear up my 
arm, and out upon my shoulder blade. Then 
my heart set up another awful thumping, 
my chest heaved, and I thought the buttons 
would burst off my striped jacket in spite of 
me. My time had come for the charge, 
victory was within my grasp; all I had to do 
was to demand an unconditional surrender 
and the fort was mine; but there I stood 
with my tongue cleaving to the roof of my 
mouth, and a knot in my throat as big as a 
hulled walnut; not a word could I utter. 
Talk about your charging up Mission Ridge, 
and planting flags on Court-houses; boys, it 
was not a circumstance to this charge. Sally 
took in the situation, and reaching up, un- 
buttoned my paper collar, which she thought 
was choking me. This movement on the 
part of Sally gave me encouragement, and 
finally I managed to ask her how she felt. 

‘* Oh, ever so well, Rodger,” she said, as 
she pulled at one of the brass buttons on my 
coat. Another long silence, and then, ‘You 
were thinking of me, Sally,” I stammered 
in a disjointed sort of a way. 

‘* Yes, Rodger,” in a cooing tone, still toy- 
ing with the button. 

‘* Well! I have been thinking of you, 
too,’”’ I continued, more calmly, ‘ and think- 
ing that without you this world would be a 
hollow mockery, a total failure, and, in fac , 
not worth living in; and I have come to tell 
you how much I—how much I ’’—and there 
I stuck again, and I don’t know how long I 
should have remained stuck, if Sally had not 
come to the rescue again by asking with a 
smile of encouragement:— 

‘* How much what ?” 

‘* How much I love you, darling,” came 
forth involuntarily from my lips. 

Her head néstled very closely to my bosom, 
and with one time and two motions my arm 
suddenly made a flank movement, and came 
in around her waist, and drawing in my 
lines so as to cut off all possible hopes of 
retreat, I pressed her trembling form firmly 
but tenderly to my own, and asked her to be 
my wife. Her only reply was to look up 
into my face with love-lit eyes, on whose 
long silky lashes glistened two shining drops, 
like dew in the morning sun; while her 
arms stole lovingly round my neck, and 
drew my head slowly but surely down in the 
direction of her own. Nearer and nearer 
my lips were coming to those cherry-red lips 
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only waiting to make the connection. Down, 
down, bent my head, closer and closer the 
lines were being drawn, until finally our 
lips met. The day was won, victory was 
mine, and then—my senses reeled, my hat 
fell off and rolled down the bank, the holly- 
hock blossom fell a bruised and withered bud 
from my bosom, my suspenders deserted, 
my striped coat ripped up the back, my 
paper collar had crawled up over my ears, 
my manly form swayed like an oak in a 
Kansas cyclone, the earth seemed to glide 
from under my feet, while an angel with 
great white wings hovered over my shoul- 
ders, and I seemed to be sailing through 
space in the lap of a heavenly rainbow. 
Then I fell—all was a blank. You see, it 
was my first kiss, and I had fainted. I know 
not how long I lay in that sweet heavenly 
trance, but when I regained consciousness, I 
was lying with my head in Sally’s lap, and 
Sally was raining down kisses on my face 
and neck, her arm still wound tightly about 
my neck. 

Jemima Crickets and General Jacksoa! 
but it was sweet! Talk about your honey- 
dew and sugar-plums; your blackberry jam 
and Yankee doughnuts; your buckwheat 
cakes and molasses; they were nothing in 
comparison with my feelings. The truth is, 
I felt as if I had been melted and run out 
into one great long stick of candy, and Sally 
was trying to eat me up, and I did not care 
a continental if she did. I could never «ie 
a sweeter death, and then I exclaimed, “O 
Death, where is thy sting! O Grave, where 
is thy victory! ”’ 

‘“*O Rodger, my love,” she cried, ** you 
are not going to die and leave me, are you ?”’ 

***Not much,” I replied, jumping to my 
feet, and gathering her in my arms; then 
after pressing her to my bosom once, twice, 
thrice—many times, 1 released her, and pat- 
ting her cheek, I said:— 

** Do you really love me, Sally?” 

**Oh, you silly boy, why do you ask?”’ 
she cooed, as she put up her lips to be kissed; 
and I kissed them, a little awkwardly to be 
sure, but it filled the bill, and that day as I 
retraced my steps homeward, with Sally’s 
rosebud in my button-hole, Sally’s ring on 
my little finger, and Sally’s kiss on my lips, 
I would not have changed places with kings, 
princes, nor potentates. Somehow, the 
flowers were lovelier, the birds sang sweet- 
er, the sky was bluer, and the grass greener, 
than it ever was before. 
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MONG the intrepid navigators and ex- 
plorers of Dr. Kane’s Polar expedition, 
was one Elvera Blumenthal; a Polish adven- 
turer, who, having through adversity lost 
everything at home, had resolved to try his 
luck for better or worse with the new enter- 
prise of the great Arctic commander. He had 
made several voyages before, and twice he 
had made the circumnavigation of the globe; 
but this time it was to be something differ- 
ent. His journey was to be in a new field; 
and he had shipped with anticipations of 
pleasure in beholding the sublime works of 
nature displayed in the frozen regions. His 
dreams, however, ended in disappointment, 
as many others had done before, and only 
the dull monotony of snow and ice, and 
cheerless dreary shores greeted his vision. 
Weeks and months rolled slowly by, and the 
young Pole became gloomy and homesick. 
Surrounded only by scenes of silence and 
desolation, time dragged heavily, and he 
longed for something to turn up that might 
excite his sluggish nerves. 

But he was not todie of ennui. An event 
was finally about to occur, destined to arouse 
his sluggish brain and excite his nerves even 
more than he had desired. 

One morning he set out with four com- 
panions to take a tramp over a barren moun- 
tain spur, to examine the coast on the other 
side. It was warmer than it had been for 
some time, and they found several places 
where the ice was melting, and little pools 
of water forming. It did not thaw upon the 
summit of the mountain, however, but as 
they broke over upon the other side, where 
the piercing south wind did not strike, it 
seemed almost like passing from the tem- 
perature of winter to that of summer. 

A grand panorama suddenly burst upon 
their hungry vision, such as the eye of mor- 
tal seldom beholds. Stupendous mountains 
of ice rose, peak above peak and tier above 
tier, as far as the eye could reach. Some 
were tall and pointed, like the spire of a 
church, others rounded and more massive, 
and now and then one appeared with a pon- 
derous top reaching far out over the base, 
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BY JASPER T JENNINGS. 


like a great impending crystal ledge, from 
which hung millions of pendant icicles flash- 
ing back the rays of the sun with all the 
varied hues of the rainbow. 

An hour later the little party were out 
among the huge bergs, clambering over their 
hard uneven surfaces, and threading the 
narrow passages between their towering 
peaks. 

Now and then a polar bear could be seen 
perched on some projecting mass of ice in 
the distance, and once or twice they met one 
of the ferocious beasts directly in their path; 
but they departed with an ominous growl, 
and were allowed to go unmolested. 

At length, after several hours of fatigue, 
they ascended a large oval-topped berg that 
had been jammed in between two long ridges 
of great broken floes, and beheld just beyond 
them the broad open sea! 

An involuntary exclamation of surprise 
burst from the lips of nearly every one in 
concert as the simultaneous discovery was 
made. 

While they were admiring the scene a 
monster berg a short distance on their right, 
with towering pinnacles and a heavy top, 
began to settle and sway over towards the 
water. It seemed to tremble all over for a 
moment, and then it went down with a 
mighty crash and plunge, to rear itself in 
the open sea, where it presented an entirely 
different aspect, and commenced to float 
away like a great ship. 

Hardly had the splash and surge of the 
water died away when another followed in its 
wake, and a little further towards the shore 
the heavy projecting top ofa lofty berg larger 
than a church, broke off and came tumbling 
down upon the vast blocks below, with a 
quaking crash like the discharge of a battery 
of artillery. At the same moment the ele- 
vated mass upon which the little party stood 
began to tremble and jar, as if an earthquake 
were about to take place. 

The wind was blowing from the south, and 
the whole region of floating ice was about to 
be broken up. Alarmed at their situation, 
the brave explorers started for the shore. 
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Suddenly there was a crash louder than 
the heaviest thunder; and the great ice-field 
was rent in twain. 

The strain had been tremendous, for some 
time; and the dark fissure opened quickly. 

Four of the party ran forward with all 
their might, and leaped across the widening 
chasm just in time to save themselves; but 
Blumenthal was some distance behind the 
others, having turned aside to examine a 
peculiar shaped berg, and when he came up 
the dark opening was too wide to cross. 

The horrible truth instantly flashed upon 
his bewildered mind. 

He was cut off from the mainland, and 
from the rest of his party, and was slowly 
drifting alone out into the unknown Polar 
Sea. 

A moment he gazed upon the great widen- 
ing rent, as if stupified with horror; then he 
dashed hurriedly along the edge, hoping to 
find some place where he might cross over; 
but his hope was futile, and he soon began 
to realize that there was no chance for 
escape. 

He half resolved to plunge into the water 
aud attempt to swim across; but a moment’s 
thought dispelled the idea. The perpendic- 
ular sides of the cleft were like two stupen- 
dous walls of adamant, smooth as glass, 
reaching some distance above the water, 
and even if he could survive the intense cold 
of the icy water, it would be impossible to 
climb up the sides, and he would soon perish 
in the effort. 

The ice was now fast breaking up, and the 
loud crashing of the huge tumbling masses, 
blending with the heavy reports of the 
bursting fields and moving bergs in collision , 
seemed to fairly jar the very foundations of 
the Polar region. 

Climbing upon an elevated block of trem- 
bling iee, Blumenthal shouted at the top of 
his voice to his fleeing companious, yet visi- 
ble in the distance. But they did not hear 
him, and perhaps if they had they would 
not have dared to turn back, for a terrible 
danger was menacing them on every hand, 
and their own lives were seemingly hanging 
by a slender thread. 

Once, twice, thrice, he called to them, 
and then he threw himself upon the cold 
block in despair. 

A sharp crack, like the sudden discharge 
of a rifle cannon aroused him, and leaping 
to his feet, he beheld another rent in the ice 
not six feet from him, extending away ina 
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crooked line, and ovening a frightful chasm. 
What was he to do? He must not stand 
there, amid the dangers of the breaking ice, 
and die without an effort; and perhaps there 
might be some place where he could even 
reach the solid ice, or the land. 

Nerved with a faint ray of hope, he 
bounded away over the heaving surface, and 
amoung the rough and uneven blocks and 
shattered bergs. 

Suddenly there was a mighty crash, as 
though the world had burst asunder. An 
immense fissure opened at his feet, and he 
went down into the yawning chasm. 

Luckily, however, he caught upon a little 
projecting spur, or shelf, that had broken 
thus as the rent was made, and he did not 
drop into the icy water. It was just enough 
for a foothold, and a trifling tilt or jar might 
cause him to slip off into the dark depths, to 
gasp, and sink, and become food for fishes. 
It was anything but a cheering thought, and 
a cold shudder ran through his frame as the 
terrors of his situation fairly stared him in 
the face. 

The great fissure was now slowly widen- 
ing, and the receding wall was already sev- 
eral yards away. He could not see far to 
the right or left, however, for the place 
where he stood was in a sort of concave, the 
wall of ice projecting slightly beyond him on 
either hand. Above him the wall rose 
smooth as a polished mirror, to the height 
of eight or ten feet. He scarcely dared to 
stir, for the place where he stood was barely 
large enough to support his feet, and even 
that was slippery and treacherous. 

Pressing his back against the solid blue 
wall of ice, he carefully raised bis head. 
The tranquil sky, so clear and calm ir its 
etheral beauty, seemed to look down almost 
in mockery upon his helpless situation. His 
knees grew weak and tremulous, and in spite 
of his resolution he became faint, dizzy, and 
sick. The strain upon his nerves was be- 
ginning to tell upon him. 

But the tremulous motion was not all con- 
fined to himself. A quivering motion was 
plainly perceptible in the wall of ice, as 
though the mighty mass were laboring hard 
somewhere, and then a slight shock, as 
though it had grounded, or struck something 
away off somewhere in the distance. At the 
same moment he became aware that the re- 
ceding wall was coming back; and that the 
rent was closing up again. 

The awful truth sent a chill to the very 
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narrow of his bones. Slowly the great mass 
moved up— slowly but surely, and no power 
except the hand of God could stay it. Near- 
er and nearer it came, it was-only a few feet 
away—a yard, only, intervened. It was a 
terrible moment. The noble young Pole 
gazed calmly upon his approaching fate, 
though his eyes were somewhat dilated, and 
the cold sweat started from his brow. Every 
act of his life seemed to pass in review be- 
fore his mind, and putting his hands against 
the approaching wall he tried to pray. The 
next moment there was a grating jarring 
sensation as the walls of ice began to meet 
in certain places, a partial darkening over- 
head, an awful grinding and quaking of ice, 
as though the foundations of the earth were 
about to give way, and then all was still. 
The great masses had moved a little to one 
side as well as apart, and when they came 
together there were now and then places 
where they did not come in contact. In one 
of these places Blumenthal was installed; 
and this circumstance was probably all that 
saved him from being ground to a jelly. 

A single moment he waited for the final 
crush, but it did not come; and then with an 
energy born of despair he began to climb out 
of his living tomb. By pressing his hands 
and feet against two or three slight projec- 
tions on the opposite wall he managed to 
raise himself up until his head was above 
the surface. But now a new difficulty pre- 
sented itself. The fissure was not wide 
enough to allow the passage of his hips; and, 
though he exerted every muscle, it was of no 
avail. The top of the fissure at that point 


seemed narrower than it was below, and he 
was wedged in, and stuck fast. 

Who shall describe the agony depicted on 
his face as the terrible truth made itself ap- 
parent to his racking brain. ‘‘ Just heav- 
ens!”’ he cried. ‘‘It cannot be! I cannot 
die thus! Oh, for a single hair’s breadth of 
room, and I could force my bruised and 
bleeding body through.” 

A moment he rested from his exertions, 
and then he concentrated every force he 
could command for a last final effort. The 
veins stood out on his forehead like whip- 
cords, his teeth were set, his eyes protruded, 
and great beads of perspiration started from 
every pore. It seemed as though his hips 
must be crushed by the pressure; but he 
was sensible that he was gaining, and the 
thought gave him strength anew. 

‘*O God!” he ejaculated, tugging with all 
his might, ‘‘ vouchsafe Thine aid to the end. 
Aye! heaven be praised! ”’ 

His efforts had succeeded; and leaping to 
his feet, on the solid surface above, he 
clapped his hands with delight, and then 
sank down exhausted. 

He was picked up by his friends, an hour 
later, in an unconscious condition; but by 
skillful nursing he was able to be around 
again in a few days. Though he did not 
take the trouble to write all the particulars 
in his log, they were impressed by the hand 
of peril upon the tablet of his memory, and 
to the day of his death the minutest points of 
those awful hours were vividly held in re- 
membrance. 


DEAD LOVE. 


BY D. J. ROBERTSON, 


AN the winds of Winter bring 
From the frowning Northern skies 
The sweet lovegongs of the Spring? 
All my heart within me dies 
< When you bid me sing. 


Can the whirling mist of spray 
Driving from the angry sea 
Bring the blossom to the may? 
Leafless, blossomless, the tree 
Standeth here to-day. 


Can the heart of Winter hold 
Roses of the Summer’s prime, 
Glory of red Autumn gold? 
All the ways are white with rime, 
And my heart is cold. 


Can I sing of Love to-night 
By the grave where Love is lying? 
Give me back dead Summer’s light 
And the south wind’s tender sighing— 
Then perhaps I might. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE WILD GOOSE KINGDOM. 


BY AUGUSTA H. WORTHEN. 


T was acold, dull afternoon in November. 
Farmer Kindness had been busy for 
some hours making preparations for the 
storm that was approaching. He had gath- 
ered all his animals and fowls into warm 
barns, and given them a good supper. He 
had put all his farming tools and vehicles 
under cover, lest they should get buried in 
the snow. A large pond was near his build- 
ing, and his Jand ran down to the water’s 
edge. 

‘*T think navigation is over for this sea- 
son,” said he to himself. ‘‘ I may as well 
secure my boat before the pond freezes 
over.”” 

Aud he went toward the pond. Suddenly 
he heard the sound ofagun. Farmer Kind- 
ness did not allow sportsmen to come upon 
his land to kill the harmless birds, and little 
animals that might find shelter there, but, 
by the sound of this shot, he knew it to have 
been fired from the opposite shore. 

Before he could get his boat unlocked, he 
could hear, in the upper air, confused, mur- 
muring cries of wild geese, and looking up 
he could see a flock, not very numerous, fly- 
ing this way and that, as if they knew not 
where to go. Then another flock, and then 
a third, showed themselves in a different 
direction. 

** Aha! ”’ said the farmer, * they have been 
fired into, and have got scattered, and seem 
to have jost their leader. Perhaps that shot 
brought him down.” 

He watched their motions with much in- 
terest, as the other parties, after some little 
lime, united in one, and then they made 
louder cries than before. These cries were 
answered by a fourth party, further off, who 
presently joined them, and then it seemed 
as if they were all collected. They soon 
formed into a body, shaped liked a long 
triaugle, and passed, not out of sight, but 
higher up in the air, out of reach of the cruel 
Sportsman, who was, even then, ready to 
amuse himself by firing another shot. 

‘* I have had the pleasure of seeing one 
bird fall beneath my aim,” said he to him- 
self, exultingly, ‘‘ but [ wish it had fallen 


nearer shore, so I could get it. I do not 
want it to eat, it is too oily, but I would like 
to show it as a proof of my skill. And there 
it is floating in the pond, and the water is 
too cold for me to swim for it.”’ 

So he went his way to his warm comforta- 
ble home, without giving a thought to the 
suffering of the poor bird he had left to die 
a miserable death by cold and hunger, and 
the pain of a broken wing. 

But Farmer Kindness, from his end of 
the pond, saw the bird struggling in the 
water. Quickly as possible he entered his 
boat, and rowed with all his might. He 
reached the bird just as it was quite ex- 
hausted, drew it into the boat, and covered 
it with his coat, so it lay quite still. Then 
he rowed for the shore, and, when he reach- 
ed it, found his little daughter, Loving, 
waiting there, and very anxious to know 
what he had in the boat. 

** Lovey,” said he, ‘*I have picked up a 
poor wounded bird. Run quickly to the 
barn, and bring me a large basket with hay 
in it.” 

The child obeyed, and in a few minutes 
was back again with the basket. Her father 
carefully lifted out the bird, keeping its. 
head covered all the time, so that it would 
not struggle so much, placed it in the bas- 
ket, and carried it to the house, and then 
examined the broken wing. 

‘* Poor fellow,” said he, *‘ I’m afraid I 
ought to kill you and put you out of your 
pain.” 

**Oh, no, father,” cried Loving. ‘“ Give 
him a chance for life. Cannot you set the 
broken wing? Dotry, father! I will wait 
upon him, and take all the care of him.” 

Well, Lovey,’ said her father, to. 
please you, I will try to set the broken wing, 
but if he suffers very much we must put him 
out of his distress in the quickest way possi- 
ble.”’ 

He found the surgical operation less diffi- 
cult than he had expected. The poor bird, 
chilled and frightened, made little resistence 
while Farmer Kindness picked out the shot, 
and splintered the broken bone as well as he 
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could, and poured on it from a bottle some- 
thing to keep it from inflaming. Then Lov- 
ing tried to feed the creature, but it would 
not eat, so she set it in a warm place, and 
left it in perfect quiet for the night. 

The first thing she did in the morning was 
to uncover the basket. To her great joy the 
patient seemed better, and less afraid of her 
than he was last night. He kept quiet in 
his basket, and after a while concluded to eat 
the breakfast of warm Indian dough that 
Loving set before him. Her father ex- 
amined the wound, and found it not badly 
inflamed. He gave the bottle of cooling 
liniment into her hand, saying:— 

‘** Now, Lovey, bathe the wound frequent- 
ly and watch him well. 1 commit him to 
your care.”’ 

** Never fear, father,’ said Loving Kind- 
ness. ‘I can cure him if he can be cured.” 

And she proved, oh, so faithful to her 
trust! The broken wing healed wonderfully, 
and the bird became quite tame. Loving 


would sit down by the basket, and he would 
allow her to stroke his neck with her soft 
hands, and then she would talk to him; but, 
alas, they could not fully understand each 


other, and Loving saw that he was lonesome. 

‘* Father,” said she one day, when the 
wing was nearly well, ‘‘ father, [ think the 
bird wants some one to talk with, some one 
that can understand his language. You say 
he came out of a large flock, and you think 
by the commotion they were in when they 
lost him that he was the leading gander of 
the flock. Now you know our tame geese 
have been lonesome ever since their gander 
died last summer. Let us take him out to 
see them. Perhaps they can understand 
each other’s language, and will be glad to 
become acquainted.”’ 

Her father smiled at his daughter’s pretty 
conceit, but consented to follow her sugges- 
tion. He spread his coat over the basket, 
and carried it to the goose-pen, which was 
in the south side of the barn. A covered 
way led from it to the pond, so that the 
geese could goin and bathe or swim when 
they wished. 

As they drew near the barn they could 
hear the geese engaged in, what seemed to 
be, quiet conversation. Loving Kindness 
could catch some of their feelings and sen- 
timents, but it was quite evident by the agi- 
tation of the stranger bird that he could do 
more than that. He could understand their 
language. 
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When he was brought into the goose- 
house Lovey sat down to see what kind of a 
reception he was likely to meet with from 
the resident geese. 

It was rather a trying situation for him, 
but being a bird of much experience and 
knowledge of the world, he was equal to it. 
His long habit of command and responsibil- 
ity had given a dignity to his manner that 
produced an immediate effect upon the 
geese, who, on his entrance, had huddled 
together at the further end of the room, 
some in jealous, malicious wrath, and some 
in awkward embarrassment. 

Stepping out of the basket, he advanced 
toward them, and, bowing gracefully, with 
perfect good humor and self-possession, ad- 
dressed them, in a dialect so nearly resem- 
bling their own, that they understood him 
easily. 

Good-morning, ladies,’’ said he. 

And hereupon Gray Julia, the oldest goose, 
stepped to the front, and civilly returned his 
salutation. 

‘¢ Good-morning, sir,”’ said she. ‘ We 
are only a company of females, living much 
retired, and naturally feel some timidity and 
shyness when a strange gentleman enters 
our room unexpectedly, and unannounced; 
but we would not be inhospitable. I per- 
ceive that your wing has heen injured. 
What can we do for you? And what may 
we call you?” 

‘¢ You may-call me,” he replied, “‘ by the 
name I have borne so many years, as I rode 
at the head of my flock, Father Anser.” 

‘* Sir,” she said, with a deep courtesy, “ IL 
have heard of you, and I say, in the name of 
my family here, that we are much honored 
by your presence in our abode. Can we 
serve you in any way?” 

He bowed in response to their compli- 
ments, and replied:— 

‘* Thank you, I need no special aid. Shot 
down from my high place by a cruel sports- 
man, I should have perished but for kind 
human frinds,’’ nodding toward Lovey, who 
sat and listened, her father having gone 
about his work. ‘‘ They now supply all my 
wants, and have done their best to cure up 
my broken wing. The pleasure of your s0- 
ciety is all I ask of you, for I have been so 
lonely with no one to converse with. The 
privilege of your company would be, oh! so 
great for me.” 

‘So will yours be to us,” she replied 
heartily; ‘‘ for, to tell the truth, a community 
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made up wholly of women is dreadfully dull. 
We lost our father some monihs ago. A 
long, lonesome winter is approaching. I 
know I speak the minds of our whole family 
when I say that we would gladly invite you 
to stay here with us until such time as you 
are able to resume your travels. And while 
you stay I will be very grateful if you will 
relieve me of the responsibility of governing 
this family. A task I am not fitted for, and 
which I am aware I perform but poorly. In 
fact”? she added, simpering, ‘‘I do not 
think women were ever made to govern; the 
governing faculty is not theirs. My sisters, 
half sisters, and cousins,’’ turning to the 
group behind her, ‘‘T appeal to you. Shall 
we not entreat Father Auser to be our 
ruler ?”? 

A short conference took place among 
them, then arose a murmur of approbation, 
which swelled into a general cry of ‘* Lang 
live Father Anser, our chosen Patriarch! ”’ 

Thus, before Father Anser fairly knew 
what they were about, he found himself the 
duly elected head of the family. But he was 
much gratified. No longer aking without a 
kingdom, héyhad now some room for the ex- 
ercise of hi§ really good executive abilities; 
he felt that it was better to use them, even 
in this limited sphere of action, than to let 
them rust out for want of exercise; to forget 
how to govern. 

When he accepted the situation he was 
not entirely selfish. This family of friendly 
geese were robbed of their natural protec- 
tor; his society and good counsel would be 
worth so much to them, and he volunteered 
a promise to make the time he should spend 
with them as pleasant and profitable to them 
as he could. Some people, had they been 
present on this occasion, would not have 
been able to understand what was going on, 
but Loving Kindness could comprehend 
the whole, and by the time affairs had 
reached this amicable crisis she felt per- 
fectly safe to leave her charge with his new 
friends. 

Some days of warm, Indian summer fol- 
lowed. The thin ice on the pond disap- 
peared, and Father Anser, with much pleas- 
ure, accompanied the geese in their daily 
excursions to bathe or swim. His fortunes 
had proved so different from what they 
seemed to promise, that he found his pres- 
ent associations very pleasant. He did not 
deny to himself that he greatly enjoyed the 
company of these kind friends, but still he 
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could not fail to remember his own family 
with much tender interest. 

One afternoon, as he was sailing up and 
down the pond, there came over him such a 
longing desire to see his own kindred, that a 
great sob arose in his throat, and he buried 
his face in the water to hide the tears that 
were ready to fall. He thought of his 
youngest daughter. 

“QO my Downy! My little white Downy! 
Would I might know what was your fate! ”’ 
For he well remembered that she was much 
exhausted by their rapid flight, that she was 
chilled through, and her wings heavy with 
sleet, on the afternoon he fell. Without his 
assistance, he knew, she could not have con- 
tinued her flight much longer, even if they 
had not been fired into. 

A little cape extended out ‘into the pond, 
and as he was swimming past it he noticed 
lying on the sand, near the water’s edge, a 
pretty white feather with a pebble laid across 
it carefully, evidently to keep it from blowing 
away. Half an hour before he had sailed 
past that point, and it was not there then. 
Did the one that put it there do it with de- 
sign to attract his attention, knowing he 
must needs pass the spot on his return? 

‘*¢ Just such feathers my Downy had,”’ he 
said he to himself. 

And a sudden hope flashed in his paternal 
heart. He stopped an instant, and looked 
tenderly at the little plume. He went home 
with the geese as usual, but they all noticed 
that he was, during the evening, more silent 
and thoughtful than usual. Tender memo- 
ries of Downy, and a longing desire to see 
her, kept him awake late into the night, and 
even after he had at last fallen asleep, he 
waked suddenly, with a half consciousness 
that he had heard her voice calling to him, 

The next day was warmer and pleasanter 
than the preceding, and, as soon as break- 
fast was over, the ladies hastily made the 
beds, and put the whole establishment in 
order. Then the entire party hurried down 
to the shore, resolved to spend the day in — 
the pond, and thus improve the fine weather 
while it should last. They prepared to 
make the circuit of the pond. The geese 
must show Father Anser all the points of 
interest and beauty around the shores and 
bays, and, about noontime, they would go 
ashore on the island, and pick cranberries, 
call on some Mud Turtles that lived there, 
and have a game of “ hide and seek ’’ among 
the wet rocks with them. 
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This programme they carried out, and 
had a most delightful day. Father Anser, 
whose taste and perception of natural beauty 
was highly cultivated by all he had seen in 
his many journeyings, was ready to admire 
everything with them, and proved himself 
a most appreciative companion, being able to 
perceive and point out many delightful lo- 
calities and objects that they had failed to 
notice. 

They found their friends, the Mud Tur- 
tles, at home, and, in fact, half expecting a 
call from them on this fine day; and they 
had a gay time of it. As they knew the 
afternoon was short, they started in good 
season for their return trip. Just as they 
came abreast of the little cape, Gray Julia 
proposed to land there and look for checker- 
berries. They all agreed, for, as Julia re- 
marked, it was possible they might not get 
another checkerberry before spring. 

As soon as they were ashore, Father An- 
ser, thinking all the time about the white 
feather, went directly to the spot where yes- 
terday he saw it lying. There it lay still, 
and another, just like it, lay across it, and 
both held in place by pebbles, yellow peb- 
bles, too, just such as Downy always admired 
and chose for her playthings when a little 
gosling. How great was his astonishment 
and delight to find, traced in the sand right 
below the feathers, poorly written, it is true, 
but still legible, the name ‘* Downy.”’ 

Could it be—yes, it must be—that Downy 
was hovering about that spot, had seen him, 
and not daring to come to him openly, on 
account of the strangers he had with him, 
took this way to attract his attention ? 

Gray Julia, who had gone deeper into the 
woods than the others prospecting for check- 
erberries, soon came back, asserting that 
she had certainly seen the loveliest litttle 
white goose that ever was, sitting on a stump. 

wild goose?” cried Father Anser, 
excitedly. 

‘Wild! A wild goose! I guess you 
would think she was wild! She would not 
even let me look at her, much less speak to 
her, but flew away like a dart,” said Juila, 
and she added, “ I think she hid in that hol- 
low tree yonder. I think she lives there.” 

‘*] think she does,’”’ said Father Aunser 
confidently, for he remembered the peculiar 
fascination that tree had for him every time 
he saw it. 

Father Anser had before this time told the 
geese something about Downy. He now 


told them his suspicion, he had almost said 
conviction, that she was living here alone, 
and the sympathetic creatures proposed that 
they should disperse and try and fjud her. 

He knew, however that she would be more, 
afraid than ever if she saw them looking for 
her, and said they would all go home now, 
“but,” he added, “I will leave a message 
for her.’’ He then wrote in the sand, 
directly under Downy’s own writing, ‘* Fol- 
low where you see your father go. Come 
to-night.”’ 

Then they all went home, hastening away 
so that Downy might come from her hiding- 
place while there was yet enough of day- 
light for her to see and read her father’s 
message. 

After they hal got home, Gray Julia ex- 
pressed her surprise that a young thing like 
Downy, a female too, should be able to 
write. To which Father Anser replied:— 

‘* The migratory life of wild geese makes 
it necessary for them to kaow many arts 
tame geese can well do without. For in- 
stance, navigation, both Oceanic and Ariel, 
which necessarily includes some knowledge 
of letters. We want all our youth to have 
some acquaintance with these matters, 
though we do not cunsider it necessary to 
carry the education of the girls as far as we 
do that of their brothers, since they are not 
liable to be called to serve in any public 
official capacity.” 

There was not much sleep in the goose- 
room that night. They all kept awake lis- 
tening and hoping to hear some sound that 
might indicate Downy’s coming. Hours 
passed away, but they could hear nothing 
but the rising wind, and by and by a snow- 
storm set in. At last between the blasts 
they did certainly hear something outside in 
the covered way to their house. A faint 
voice called Father! 

Such a rejoicing as there was in that house 
when they got poor little Downy in there, 
covered with snow, and trembling with fear. 
I will not try to describe it. 

‘** You must be hungry,” said Gray Julia, 
and she hurried to their dough-dish. *‘* The 
dough is yet warm, pray come and eat.” 

Downy was glad to eat the good food, 
and while she was thus engaged her father 
said to her:— 

‘* My dear child, why did you wait solong? . 
Did you not feel afraid of night prowlers 
that might be about to devour you ?”’ 

‘‘ Father,”’ she replied, “‘ if it had not been 
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for this sudden storm I do not know as I 
should have come at all, for there is some- 
thing Iam more afraid of than even night 
prowlers, something I was afraid I should 
have to meet if I came here.”’ 

'** And what may that be, my daughter?”’ 
said he. 

‘* A step-mother,”’ said Downy. was 
afraid you had got married here, and you 
know that ever since my mother died I have 
dreaded a step-mother.”’ 

Father Anser replied with great dignity 
and self-possession :— 

‘*There is no one here for you to fear; 
all have the kindest feelings towards you, 
and your mother’s place is not yet filled.” 

But Gray Julia felt herself blush to her 
very eyelids, though it was too dark for any 
one to see her. 

Downy was too tired to tell much of her 
own story that night. She was only too 
glad to lay her head softly agaiast her 
father’s injured wing, and go to sleep. 

Next day proving cold and stormy, Father 
Anser and the geese, after a short walk and 
a bath in the pond, concluded to stay in the 
house and listen to Downy’s recital of her 
adventures. 

‘* You know, father,”’ said she, *‘ that when 
you announced to us that we must soon 
leave our Northern home, and go South to 
escape the rigors of the coming winter, we 
were filled with grief and consternation, but 
the daily drillings you gave us, and the long 
flights you made us take for practice, under 
strictest rules of discipline and order, not 
only strengthened our bodies, but prepared 
our minds, so that when the order came for 
us to fall into line, early next morning, we 
were simply glad. We thought we should 
enjoy the journey; and the prospect of see- 
ing something of the world outside the Arc- 
tic Circle was pleasant.” 

Downy here turned to the geese. 

‘* Ladies,” said she, ‘ I will tell you all I 
can about our flight. If, in doing so, I 
shoul mention some things that father has 
already told you, have patience, I will not 
. be very long. The day before we started, 
Mr. Bernicle, a celebrated gander from Ice- 
land, famous as a traveler and explorer both 
north and south, sought my father, and pro- 
posed to join our party. 

‘**T am,’ he said, * engaged in preparing 
a report on the flora and fauna of the Gulf 
States of the United States. Having learned 
that your destination is the swamp region of 


Louisiana, I came to ask the favor of being 
allowed to join your party on its journey.’ 

‘*¢The favor will be very much on our 
side,’ said my father, well pleased to have 
the company of so learned and capable a 
person as Mr. Bernicle; ‘ but,’ he added, 
smiling, ‘if you join us you must put your- 
self under my orders, and take the post I 
assign you. I appoint you second in com- 
mand. If I fall or become disabled, assume 
absolute command instantly. The safety of 
the entire flock may depend on your decision 
and courage.’ 

‘* Mr. Bernicle accepted the trust with a 
thoughtful countenance, saying:— 

‘** My best powers, and all my knowledge 
and experience of the localities we pass 
through and over, shall be at the service of 
the company, in whatever way they are 
needed. But, sir, may Heaven forbid that 
any harm befall you.’ 

*“¢Or any of my flock,’ said my father 
solemnly. 

“We all stood a moment, silent and 
thoughtful, in view of all the possibilities 
their words had suggested. But father soon 
cut short our musings. He directed us to 
form ourselves into a compact body, wedge- 
shaped, for in that shape we were to travel. 

‘¢¢ There will be no time to arrange apy- 
thing in the morning,’ said he. ‘ Let every- 
thing be determined on today.’ 

‘*He took his place at the head, alone, 
placing Mr. Bernicle behind him, with my 
Uncle True and Uncle Hermon at bis right 
and left. The rank behind him and the 
outside of all the succeeding ranks was com- 
posed of experienced voyagers; and the 
weaker and inexperienced in the centre. 

‘*** Now,’ said father, ‘the great aim will 
be to keep our places, that we may move 
with ranks unbroken; but in case we get 
separated by wind, tempest, or accident, let 
each one keep up a continual call or cry, so 
that every one can know, by sound, where 
the others are, and try to re-form as soon as 
possible. Let the right-hand gander in each 
rank, or in case he is disabled or lost, the 
left-hand gander, be the leader of those in 
his rank, and as quickly as possible bring it 
to its place in the main body. If you lose 
me, remember the lessons I have taught 
you about the winds, clouds, and approach- 
ing tempests, and fail not to take advantage, 
as I have taught you, of the Ocean, Atmos- 
pheric, and Magnetic Currents, for these are 
Nature’ great railroads, to assist you in 
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your otherwise slow and tedious journeying. 
By the Magnetic Currents, you can, as I 
taught some of you, determine your altitude, 
even in the dark and cloudy weather, and 
keep high enough to be out of reach of 
sportsmen, when you are not obliged to de- 
scend for food or rest. Now, seek repose. 
You will be roused in time for breakfast, 
which is even now all cooked, and the fires 
all out, not to be rekindled here till next 
spring.’ 

‘* Just as we were separating, I observed, 
walking towards us, a bird called the Great 
Auk, a friend of ours, we having nursed him 
through a fit of sickness last summer, and 
provided him with food till he was able to 
get it for himself again. I thought my 
father looked at him a little anxiously when 
he slowly approached us as if to say fare- 
well. 

‘“*This bird is more hardy than we are, 
and is not obliged to leave his Arctic home 
to escape the cold of winter. He is fond of 
fish, and always lives near the sea-shore, 
where he can get plenty of it. By living 
there he has am opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with a great many sea-birds, and it 
is well that he does, for this is his only 
chance to pick up information. He can never 
do it by travel, certainly, his wings not being 
adapted to long flight. So small are they, 
that they bear about the same proportion to 
the size of his body that the human hand 
does to the human body. He never seems 
to mind it, however, but often makes laugh- 
ing allusion to his little wings. I had heard 
him get off rather a poor pun, he is so good- 
natured, about his shuffling gait, calling it 
‘decidedly Aukward.’ He now approached 
us with that same Aukward gait, but a 
cheerful countenance. 

‘¢*T am happy to be able to tell you,’ said 
he to father, ‘ that I have kept my promise. 
I can inform you of a place you can reach 
to-morrow night, by swift flying, where you 
can find safety, rest, and food enough, so 
you will not need to lose time to go out of 
your course. I can give you the exact lati- 
tude and longitude of this sheltered spot, 
away from beasts and human beings, where 
the dead body of a whale is washed ashore, 
leagues to the south, and right on the line of 
your proposed route.’ 

‘“‘Seeing we looked incredulous as we 
glanced at his poor little apologies for wings, 
he laughed outright for some minutes, but 
at last explained. 
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‘*¢ When you made known to me, two 
weeks ago, that you had decided on this 
time for your journey, I told you I would as- 
sist you on your way, and I laid this plan 
that I am going to tell you about. I kept 
watch for a friend of mine, ©, Petrel, who is 
a great traveler, and rapid flyer, and some- 
times in his jowrneys finds it convenient to 
accept the hospitality of my house of a 
stormy night. He is a reckless fellow, but 
very kind-hearted, and, as business would 
take him down southward for a few days, on 
the line of your route, I got him to look up a 
good place for your accommodation the first 
night, for I suppose you will not try to carry 
anything with you to make you comfortable.’ 

‘** Nothing whatever,’ said my father, 
‘neither carpet-bag nor umbrella; and in 
flying we can always do better without our 
overcoats.’ 

Auk continued:— 

‘**] was fearful that something might 
hinder the return of my friend Petrel in sea- 
son for your flight, but to-day the wind was 
favorable for some hours, and he took ad- 
vantage of it, and has just arrived at my 
abode, and reported as I have told you. The 
Petrel gave me the latitude and lonsitude of 
the place, and having committed it to mem- 
ory just as he told me, I can tell it correctly, 
though, being no traveler, I do not under- 
stand one word about it.’ 

‘¢ Both my father and Mr. Bernicle care- 
fully noted the latitude and longitude, and 
so thoroughly did they understand bird 
mathematics that when, on the following 
day, after many hours of rapid flight, we 
heard the order to ‘ Halt and descend!’ we 
found ourselves directly over the spot de- 
scribed by the Auk. It was an island in a 
sheltered bay, far enough from the main- 
land to be secure from beasts of prey. There 
was plenty of fresh water and green grass, 
while on the shore lay the dead body of a 
whale just as the Petrel saw it washed 
ashore, making food enough for scores of 
parties such as ours. 

‘So comfortable were we on that island, 
that Father Anser yielded to our entreaties, 
and consented to lay by for a couple of days, 
and I never had so pleasant a time in my 
life. We ate and played and chatted, and it 
was as good as a picnic all the time. When 
we go north again, if we ever do, I hope to 
spend some time on that lovely island. 
When we resumed our journey we were all 
rested and full of courage. We again kept 
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on for several hours, and I began to wonder 
where we were goingtogetoursupper. Fath- 
er, however, was at no loss. Toward night 
we descended, and this time alighted in a 
meadow, through which ran a stream that 
supplied a mill. 

‘* Cautiously we swam down the stream 
into the mill-pond, watching and listening 
all the time to learn if the ‘mill workmen 
were about the premises. No, they were all 
gone, and they had been in such haste to 
leave that they had not even stopped to 
gather up the corn where a large sack of it 
had burst open and spilled the grain on the 
ground. There it lay, bushels of it, and we 
were grateful for the abundance thus thrown 
in our way, when we had only expected to 
find some scattered kernels around the mill. 
The sheds where the mill-horses stood dur- 
ing the day were open, and we went in there, 
and had « good night’s rest in the hay. We 
were careful to eat our breakfast and be off 
before any of the mill-men came, for be it 
known to you that man is about the worst 
enemy a wild goose has to dread. This we 
found to our cost, for on this day we were 
fired into while we were descending to rest 
and refresh in the pond. 

‘* It had been a hard day for us, colder 
than any preceding day since we left home. 
It was hard beating against the wind. Some- 
times we would be going through a fog cloud, 
and become soaked with wet, and next en- 
counter the raw, cold wind that would cause 
the wet feathers to freeze stiff; and this was 
repeated till my wings became so loaded with 
ice that I could hardly keep along. If my 
father had not assisted me by taking me on 
his back occasionally to let me get rest and 
warmth, I should have been obliged to drop 
out of the ranks, and perhaps die from ex- 
haustion. At last came the terrible shot 
that brought father down. We supposed 
him killed when we saw him drop, and were 
thrown into the wildest confusion. Some 
flew one way and some another, but remem- 
bering father’s instructions we called con- 
tinually to each other, keeping high up, out 
of reach of any more shot. After a while 
we gathered into three different parties, and 
at last joined Mr. Bernicle, who had kept 
quite a number with him, and was all the 
lime giving his orders in a voice loud enough 
to wake the dead. 

** When we were all together again he di- 
rected us to lay by a while to try and ascer- 
tain your fate, father. We saw you carried 
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off by Farmer Kindness, apparently nearly 
dead, but we spent the night on the pond, 
hoping to learn something more of you. As 
soon as it was dark Uncle True left us, and 
was absent about an hour. Returning, he 
reported that he had been to Farmer Kind- 
ness’ house, and sitting on the limb of an 
apple-tree, looked in at the window. By 
the dim light of the kitchen fire he saw you 
in the basket with your wing splintered up. 
So we concluded you were not mortally 
wounded, and as Mr. Bernicle had often 
heard of Farmer Kindness and his good will 
and good deeds to animals, we felt easier 
about you. Mr. Bernicle also knew of a 
hollow tree, where every year the squirrels 
were in the habit of storing beech-nuts for 
their winter use. He went to the tree and 
listened and then looked. There were plenty 
of nuts there all peeled too, but no squirrels, 
for that being a good year for. beech-nuts 
they had stored a good quantity in this tree, 
making it a general depot to draw from it 
if their private supplies should fall short. 

‘** Necessity knows no law,’ said Mr. Ber- 
nicle, ‘and I hope our dishonesty will be 
forgiven.’ 

‘*So we ate what we needed, comforting 
our consciences by thinking that it was not 
yet too late in the season for the squirrels to 
supply their loss, and fill up their store- 
house again. In the morning we were or- 
dered to proceed on our journey, but I found 
myself utterly unable to go, and I was will- 
ing to take Mr. Bernicle’s advice and remain 
in the neighborhood and try to communicate 
with father when I could. I felt terribly 
lonely when I saw them go; but I have lived 
in that hollow tree most of the time. The 
squirrels came the next day bringing more 
provisions to store. Seeing my forlorn and 
destitute condivion, they did not seem to re- 
sent the liberty I took in their premises, but 
gave me leave to stay and eat all I wanted. 

‘Mr. Bernicle advised me to go into. 
Farmer Kindness’s barn, and ask assistance 
from him, but I was afraid some restraint 
might be put upon me there, and I wanted 
to go South. I meant to join the first party 
that came along, going there, but none have 
come near enough for me to communicate 
with them. The time seemed long and 
dreary, and you may be sure I was glad 
when at last I saw father on the pond alive, 
and apparently well. As I have:aid before, 
I was afraid to go near him surrounded as 
he was by strangers, but I tried the experi- 
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ment of the feathers to make him‘understand 
I was here, and I was where I could see him 
when he wrote his message in the sand, and 
as soon as you were gone I read it. Ladies, 
you know the rest.” 


Here Downy stopped, a little ashamed 
that she had been so timid and suspicious, 
that nothing but stress of weather gave her 
courage to venture into that safe harbor. 
She now thanked them heartily for their 
kind reception. 

One thing Downy had kept back in her 
narration, and her father, who understood 
her feelings, well knew why she had not 
named it. -_He knew too why her remem- 
brance of their stay in that beautiful island 
was so like the remembrance of a visit to 
Paradise or Fairyland, for it was there that 
Downy dreamed Love’s young dream. 

She was too bashful to tell anything about 
Mr. Bernicle’s son, a fine, handsome fellow, 
who accompanied his father, and joined their 
party. During their stay on the island he 
and Downy were constantly in each other’s 
society, and were evidently much delighted 
with one another. Among birds it is not 
customary, and therefore not considered 
necessary, to use as much delay about falling 
in love as among human beings. Both the 
fathers perceived the attachment springing 
up, and approved of it. But cruel fate had 
separated the lovers. Father Anser com- 
forted Downy when he saw her despondent, 
and assured her that their friends would call 
for them without fail on their return in the 
spring; assuring her too that her lover would 
be true to her, he knew it, for he knew the 
Bernicles well; knew just what stuff they 
were made of. Meantime he enjoined it 
upon her to make the best of her present 
opportunities, learn all she could, and get 
acquainted with the ways of human beings, 
and even of tame geese. 

For,’ said he, ‘“‘such knowledge is by 
no means despicable for a wild goose.” 

She followed his advice, and the winter 
passed away very pleasantly for them all. 
Oh, the stories they told of their different 
experiences, as they sat together during the 
long winter evenings, and the amount of 
knowledge and entertainment the geese 
gained from Father Anser in return for 
their good-will to him! 
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Quite early in the spring the ice broke up 
in the pond, and then they spent much of 
their time there. One fine day the sound of 
wild geese was again heard in the upper air, 
and looking up, Father Anser, who was very 
far-sighted, could discern Mr. Bernicle at 
the head of the troop. He shouted his name 
aloud, and was instantly seen and recognized 
with joyful cries by the whole party. Down 
they came, and wild geese and tame mingled 
freely together. Father Anser was able to 
offer them abundant hospitality in the shape 
of food and shelter, and all were as happy as 
they could wish to be. Father Anser’s 
geese were happy because they heard him 
tell Mr. Bernicle, almost at the very first, 
that he should remain where he was for this 
season, at least, as his injured wing was not 
yet strong enough for him to undertake a 
long journey. Gray Julia’s eyes sparkled 
when she heard him say it. 

Downy was happy because her lover was 
come, handsomer than ever, and full of ten- 
derest love for her. He begged that they 
might be married now, so that she could ac- 
company him to the North, promising to 
take the lovely island in during their bridal 
tour. 

To this there could he no objection, and 
Uncle True, being a magistrate, performed 
the ceremony the morning before they 
started, and, would you believe it, Father 
Anser and Gray Julia were married at the 
same time, and Farmer Kindness gave the 
bride away! 


Many years have passed away. Father 
Anser has never again been equal to a long 
flight, and stays contented with his tame 
friends, by whom he is as much respected as 
ever. Gray Julia has lost none of her ad- 
miration for him, though they are so old that 
they have descendants even to the third 
generation. A race of geese that seem to 
inherit the best qualities of both wild and 
tame. So highly valued are they that Farm- 
er Kiudness has made quite a fortune by 
selling their eggs for hatching. Twice every 
year the party from the North, with such 
additions and losses as time makes in all 
families, visit Father Anser, and Downy 
and her husband are always with them pros- 
perous and happy. 
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HE BERMUDAS are a group of islands, 
of coral formation, laying in the Atlantic 
Ocean, about three hundred miles eastward 
of the coast of Florida, and about seven 
hundred miles distant from New York. 
They form, properly speaking, an ‘ atoll ”— 
that is to say, they surround a lagoon, or 
rather would do so if all the islands were 
above water; but as a matter of fact, three- 
fifths of the islands are submerged. They 
are thickly covered with stunted cedar trees, 
and have a certain amount of tropical vege- 
tation and undergrowth. 

The principal islands are St. George’s 
which is generally the first land sighted, and 
is the headquarters of the Artillery and Sub- 
marine Miners; Ireland Island, the seat of 
the Dockyard, with a fine open roadstead in 
Grassy Bay for men-of-war to lie in; and 
Main Island, a group of other islands con- 
nected more or les: with the two extreme 
points, St. George’s and Ireland Island, by 
causeways and bridges. 

The capital is Hamilton, a clean town, 
with its row of white stone houses and white 
coral streets, running along the edge of the 
harbor. The steamers, being specially con- 
structed, are able to make their way into this 
harbor, and to disembark their passengers, 
mails, and freight direct; but the entrance 
is too narrow and intricate for large vessels 
to pass, although there is a great depth of 
water when the rocks called the “‘ Two Sis- 
ters,’’? forming the sides of the entrance 
channel, are passed. 

The first amusing thing which strikes a 
visitor when the steamer anchors is the 
cumbrous and lengthy process of making the 
gangway for passengers to land. Long 
beams are first pulled on board by huge 
negroes; others then work their way along 
them with cross-pieces of timber to form the 
platform, which they arrange quickly and 
systematically, the whole process taking full 
three-quarters of an hour. 

The nearest military station is Prospect, 
which is situated about a mile and a half 
from Hamilton, and on higher ground. The 
barracks consist of wooden huts, white- 
washed inside, fitted with sun-shutters and 
verandas, and roofed with slates, painted 
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white. The object of having white roofs is 
twofold—firstly, as a protection from the 
sun; secondly, as a means of keeping the 
rain-water, which is the sole supply, clean 
and pure. There is not a spring of fresh 
water in the island, so every drop of rain- 
water is valuable, and as much as possible 
has to be secured. This is managed by 
clearing away on the sides of the hills all the 
vegetation and undergrowth, leaving the 
natural surface of the coral rock exposed, 
which is then well whitewashed, and down 
which the rain flows, whence it is caught 
and stored in tanks. A certain amount is 
also obtained from the roofs of houses. 
Water-famines sometimes occur, but from 
the dreadful effects of these the troops enjoy 
an immunity, there being large condensers 
at Ireland Island, with a reserve store of. 
water for use in case of emergency. 

The islands are dotted with obelisks, sad 
memorials of those who have perished in 
past years from that dreadful scourge 
“Yellow Jack.” Of late years, thanks to 
stringent sanitary precautions and strict 
quarantine, the islands have been free from 
this terrible fever, and with ordinary care 
can always be kept so. 

The climate is pleasant, except when a 
south wind is blowing, which produces a 
vapor, making the island the same tempera- 
ture as an overheated greenhouse. From 
the beginning of August till the middle of 
October is the hottest time inthe year. The 
damp at times is great, a pair of boots be- 
coming covered with mildew in one night, 
and everything touched feels sticky and 
clammy. Reptiles there are none, except a 
poisonous species of centipede---though 
mosquitoes are all prize specimens. 

The boating is most enjoyable, not only 
from the pleasure derived from sailing and 
the cooler atmosphere experienced on the 
water, but also from the wonderful scenery 
to be seen down in the depths of the ocean. 
Although the water is clear and transparent, 
it is better to be provided with a water-glass. 
It is impossible to describe the beauty of the 
coral rocks, covered with sea-fans of every 
hue and size, and in every stage of encrusta- 
tion, delicately shaped ferns and seaweed 
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filling up the gaps, the whole forming a gio- 
rious blaze of exquisite tints deep, deep 
down; the variety of gorgeous fish to be 
seen, each inhabiting a different depth, and 
driving out any intruders from their homes, 
from the prettily colored angel fish to the 
huge rock-cod, a brilliant red; from the 
small anchovy, leaping out of tke water in 
thousands while being chased by bigger fish 
into the shallows, turning the sea into a 
sheet of silver in their flight from their ene- 
mies, to the ugly and dreaded shark. The 
island abounds with fishponds, where the 
habits of the different fish can be watched, 
and a change of diet obtained when too 
rough for sea-fishing. 

The Bermudians, both white and black, 
are born sailors, handling their yachts and 
dinghies beautifully. Everybody has heard 
of the Bermuda boat, with its peculiar rig 
and ‘ leg-of-mutton”’ sail, able to sail so 
close to the wind, turn so handily, and 
weather the roughest storm. Dinghy-racing 
is the most exciting work, requiring great 
nerve and judgment. In a close race it is 
wonderful to see the way the boats are man- 
aged, and the methods adopted to win—some 
of the crew sitting well back over the gun- 
wales with the ballast on their chests, others 
diving one by one from the stern of the 
boats to try and get a little more way on. 
The negroes there are much the same as 
elsewhere, fine strong men, speaking very 
pure English. 

Poverty on the island there is none; there 
is work for all, the wages paid averaging a 
dollar a day. The origin of our slang ex- 
pression, ‘‘ That takes the cake,” may not be 
generally known. Once a year the negroes 
collect together on some road or other and 
appoint a judge. Several couples, men and 
women, dressed in grotesque costoms, go 
through absurd pantomimes and ridiculous 
performances. The couple earning the most 
applause are awarded a piece of cake, which 
prize is highly valued. 

The blacks are very neat joiners, making 
good use of the cedar and calibash growing 
on the island. 


The government consists of two Houses of © 


Parliament, to the lower of which blacks are 
allowed to be elected; with a Governor, who 
is also Commander-in-Chief of the troops 
quartered there, at the head. He has a fine 
residence at Mount Langton, where great 
hospitality to all alike is equally extended. 
Of society there is next to none, except 
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when the Americans arrive in the winter. 
With the exception of the Attorney-general 
and Colonial Secretary, most of the white 
residents are shopkeepers, though chiefly 
decended from old Bermudian families. It 
takes just a little time to get accustomed to 
buying meat or a yard of ribbon in the 
morning, and asking the server for the 
pleasure of a dance when you meet her in 
the evening at a party. 

Storms are frequent and severe, communi- 
cation between the difierent islands which 
are not connected being often interrupted 
for days ata time. One officer in command 
of the guard at Agar’s Island, where the 
magazines are built, was once unable to be 
relieved through this cause, and his supplies 
for the next twenty-four hours were reduced 
to a box of sardines and a half-finished 
novel; he got through the sardines long 
before the novel. 

Convicts have left their mark everywhere; 
old hulks lying in the harbor where they 
were confined at night; weather-worn build- 
ings, now used for barracks, still fitted with 
the actual rings where they were chained, 
together with open spaces for the warders to 
patrol about above; and not a few graves, 
with touching inscriptions, roughly hewn in 
the headstones, erected by some fellow-exiles 
to their departed comrades. These graves 
are all enclosed and well cared for, as also 
are all the other cemeteries. 

Birds are scarce; boatswain birds, and 
red and blue birds about the size of a spar- 
row, being those most frequently seen. The 
latter are said to be a great delicacy, but, 
very properly, are strictly preserved; a 
guinea a bird, though nicely served on toast, 
is rather too prohibitive a price to pay for an 
entree, even during the hot weather, when 
supplies are scarce and any variety welcome. 
No live-stock can be kept longer than a 
fortnight on the island, so it has conse- 
quently to be imported, as the demand may 
require, from New York. 

There is one mail a week during the 
winter months, but only once a fortnight at 
other times of the year, arriving on Sunday 
morning. The laying of a cable from Hali- 
fax, Nova Scotia, has conferred a great boon 
on the islands and improved communication 
with other places, which ought to open them 
up and induce more yachts to call there in 
the winter. 

In conclusion, the following summary may 
be useful. The life is slow and monotonous, 
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but the climate, though trying at times, is 
not unhealthy, and for six months of the 
year is decidedly pleasant. The atmosphere 
is oppressive when the wind blows from the 
south, and when “ oily ” calms are prevalent. 
Enteric fever is the only thing to be guarded 
against. Wages being so high, there are no 
luxuries, for minimizing the heat; but with 
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ordinary care, even in the hottest months of 
the year one is able to be out-of-doors all day 
long and to take more or less exercise. The 
nights are the most trying, being close and 
oppressive, and making it hard to get much 
sleep. Care should be taken never to drink 


any water without having it very carefully 
filtered. 


A MIDNIGHT 


HAD set up for myself as a master cab- 

man in a small way, my “ rolling stock”’ 
consisting of a single four-wheeler, with a 
couple of horses, and, at the time, I lived in 
Camberwell, not a great distance from the 
Green. My stable, however, was a few 
hundred yards from my place of residence, 
what had been at one time a gentleman’s 
coach-house, at the end of a large garden, 
and approached by a narrow lane. 

Late one night in the summer time I was 
hailed by a fare in the neighborhood of the 
Elephant and Castle at Newington. I had 
no intention of doing any more business that 
night, and was jogging along toward home; 
but, as the gentleman who called to me was 
seemingly going the same way as myself, I, 
of course, had no objection to earning an- 
other shilling or two. 

He looked like a seafarer—not a common 
sailor—but a mate perhaps. He wore a 
heavy, blue pilot jacket, and a black silk 
handkerchief, and a round cap with a peak. 
He came running along the road after me, 
and before I could draw up he opened the 
door of the cab and jumped in, and shut the 
door with a slam, and as though in a hurry. 

‘* Where shall [ take you, sir?” I asked 
him, through the front window. 

‘Drive straight was his answer, 
‘and whip up that old crock in the shafts, I 
want to catch 

1 did not hear what it was he wanted to 
catch, but I drove along fast up the Wal- 
worth road, and presently he pulled the 
check string. 

‘“Isn’t that another cab coming on be- 
hind ?”’ he asked. 

‘** 1 don’t hear it.” 

“But Ido. Take the first turning, left or 
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right, it doesn’t matter, and work round a 
bit to get back into the high road. Don’t be 
afraid as to your fare, we sha’n’t fall out 
over a shilling.” 

I had not much experience of cab driving, 
but it happened that I had plied several 
times at the East end, in the neighborhood 
of the docks, and more than once a sailor 
had jumped into my cab, to be driven off 
and got out of harm’s way from women and 
sharpers he had fallen in with. It was not 
near any shipping where I had picked up my 
present rider, but what with his being 
dressed in nautical rig, and his desiring to 
get away from somebody, put it into my 
mind that it was a similar case, and I did as 
requested without thinking there was any- 
thing extraordinary about it. After winding 
in and out among the side streets for a few 
minutes, he stopped me when we were near 
a quiet little public house and got out, and 
he invited me to come in and have a drink. 
He was free with his money. On such 
occasions the fare who treats you does not 
expect you to gv beyond threepence, but the 
sailor—lI shall call him so at present—called 
for two sixes of hot brandy, one for himself 
and the other for me, and two fourpenny 
cigars. He changed a sovereign to pay for 
what he ordered, and I noticed that he did 
not take the coin from his waistcoat or trou- 
sers pocket, but from an inner pocket of his 
jacket. I was standing by his side, and I 
have quick ears, and I plainly heard a chink, 
as though the coin he took from the pocket 
was but one of many there. 

Although it was a quiet public house, it 
was one that bore but a queer character, as 
I happened to be aWare. A man and a 
woman were standing at the bar drinking. 
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She was an old woman. They did not take 
any notice of me or the sailor, but when the 
latter paid for what he had with a sovereign, 
carried loose in the pocket of his jacket, the 
‘man went out, and in a minute or two in 
came a young woman who knew the old one. 
‘The young one was flashily dressed and very 
good looking, and all the time she was talk- 
ing in a lively way to the old woman, she 
was glancing over to the sailor (who by that 
time was drinking his second six pen’orth of 
brandy) as though to make him understand 
that she wouldn’t take it amiss if he were to 
speak to her. 

Certainly it was not his good looks that 
attracted her. He was well built enough, 
and barely thirty, as well as one might 
judge, but his face was of the scowling sort, 
and a zig-zag scar ran from the corner of hie 
left eye to the nostril on that side, and the 
nostril had a small piece out of it, and the 
eyelid was punched up, giving him a sinister 
appearance. 

Presently he spoke to the girl, and she had 
hot brandy and water, and the old woman 
had some, and the sailor had some more, 
and then the old woman went to the door 
and told me my horse was starting, and I 
went to see and found it was nothing of the 
‘kind, but as I turned back to the bar, I 
plainly saw the girl put something, that was 
held between her finger and thumb, into the 
sailor’s glass. 

Of course, I knew what the game was, and, 
for my own sake as much as his, thought it 
was time I made a noise in the matter, espe- 
cially—as before I had time to prevent it—he 
took up the glass and drained it. 

I took the old woman aside, and told her 
what I had seen, and threatened that unless 
they cleared out at once, and quietly, I would 
drive round to the police station, which was 
only two streets off, and tell all about it. It 
wasn’t good enough for them to make a fuss, 
but, as they were leaving, the young one 
said spitefully :— 

** He will be a lot better off for leaving me, 
won’t he? But I’ve got your number, and 
1 know where you live, and if I hear of any- 
thing to-morrow, Ill come forward and do 
you a good turn, mark me! ” 

But I didn’t care for that. I had never 
been guilty of a crooked thing yet, and I did 
not meau tv bevin then. 

My sailor was yetting on toward being 
drunk by this time, and wanted to wait till 
the girl came back—he hadn’t heard a word 


of what she said to me—but I got him to the 
cab again. The stuff they had given him 
did not seem to have taken much effect on 
him, and when I asked him where I should 
drive him to, he said he had an appointment 
near the Elephant at one o’clock, and so that 
I landed. him there at that time it didn’t 
matter which way I went meanwhile. | 

I thought that was queer, but half-drunken 
people have strange whims at times, and 
cabmen have to do their best with them. 

It was a fine night, and I drove him easily 
along, so as to wear away the half-hour it 
wanted to one o’clock, but when it was that 
time and IJ got down to let him out, he was 
either insensible or so fast asleep that I could 
make nothing of him. 

Of course I knew what I ought to have 
done. I should have taken him to the police 
station; but it came into my head that I 
might do better for him than that. There 
was a spare bed at my own place, and he 
would be more comfortable there than ina 
police station cell, and very likely as he had 
money he wouldn’t mind paying for his 
lodging. 

Anyhow, I drove him to Camberwell, and 
to the stable, where I put my cab up, meap- 
ibg to wake him up somehow then, and take 
him to the house. But when | got one of 
my lamps to see him he was still in the same 
dead-asleep state and lying on the cab seat; 
but hidden by the lapels of his jacket there 
was a colored silk handkerchief, and tied up 
in it a quantity of money. I untied a corner 
of the handkerchief, and I was a bit startled 
to find that the money was all in gold, I 
couldn’t guess how much there was, but as 
much as would have filled a pint pot. 

I tried all I could to move him, but did not 
succeed, and he was too heavy for me to lift, 
so I did what I thought was the next best 
thing for him. I loosened his handkerchief, 
and made his head comfortable with a spare 
cab cushion, and covered him over with the 
horse rug, intending to come back to bim 
early, to see if he had any sense in him, and 
to let him have a few hours in bed if he 
wished. The handkerchief with the money 
in it I took for safety. 

It was then about half-past one in the 
morning. There was a bar anda chain with 
a padlock on the outside of the coach-hvuuse 
door, and I made that secure and went home. 
But I couldn’t sleep, and at five o’clock—it 
was broad daylight—1 was up again and 
went back to the coach-house to find—what ? 
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Why, that it had been broken into from 
the outside, and that my man was gone! 

Nor was that the most alarming part of it. 
There had been a fight there. There were 
blood marks on the floor and on the cab lin- 
ings, and on the mat inside a pool of con- 
gealed blood as large as a saucer. And 
lying on the mat, too, there was the knife 
the mischief had been done with—a dagger 
knife of the clasp kind, with a spring back 
and a blade about fourinches in length. The 
blade was stained as well as the handle. 

I was terribly alarmed, and my first im- 
pulse was to communicate with the police. 
‘*T will leave everything as it is,” 1 said, 
‘“‘and go and tell them all about it, and they 
can see for themselves and form their own 
conclusions.”’ 

But when I came to think what “ all about 
it”? meant, I hesitated. No one could have 
been more innocent of iniquitous intention. 
When I repeated to myself the story I should 
have to relate at the police station, it seemed 
as much like a “‘hatch-up” as anything 
could. 

I had not even taken the man up as a fare 
in the ordinary way. 

He had hailed me as he was running along 
the road at midnight, and the only direction 
he gave me was “straight on.” But, when 
he had gone some distance, he no longer 
wished to go “straight on,” but to thread 
the dark streets to escape pursuers. But, 
then again, he is not so desperately bent on 
doing so but that when he got among the 
back streets he bids me to stop at a public 
house, where, while drinking at the bar with 
him, I see two women apparently drugging 
his liquor. After that I find him dead asleep 
or insensible in my cab, and I think it best 
to convey him to my own abode; not to my 
private house, however, but to the stable, 
which is in a secluded place, two hundred 
yards or so distant; and then, next morning, 
I discover sanguinary evidence that he has 
been foully dealt with, and he has disap- 
peared, and I have all his money—or, ‘at 
least, as much as I please to own to—tied up 
in a pocket-handkerchief! 

As I have already stated, the padlock had 
been broken, but I had closed the coach- 
house doors and made them fast as well as [ 
could with the bar and the broken chain, and 
was On my way to the station-house, when I 
found myself walking slower and slower. 

The evidence seemed to point to my having 
a murder te answer for. If I went to the 
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police I should certainly be suspected and 
detained, for it was impossible to say how 
long a time, and meanwhile my business 
would be ruined. How was it possible for 
the mystery to be satisfactorily explained ? 
How was it to be accounted for—that some- 
body had broken into the coach-house and 
murderously attacked a man, a_ perfect 
stranger, and one whom they cvuld have no 
grudge against, and after that—that the vic- 
tim, with his bleeding wounds, should walk 
off without attracting attention or making 
the outrage known or saying a word to any- 
one ? 

What was best for me to do I did not 
know, but it certainly seemed like running 
my head into danger to go to the police—at 
all events, until I had given myself time to 
think over the matter a little. So I turned 
back, and was walking the way I came, when 
I met the night policeman, whom I knew, 
coming off duty. 

‘* Morning, Mr. Petterick,’’ says he, smil- 
ing, ‘‘ been in the wars haven’t you?” 

‘* What makes you think so ?”’ says I, feel- 
ing myself turn pale. 

‘*Only that there is a smear of blood on 
your eheek,”’ says the policeman, “ or p’r’aps 
it’s paint?” 

‘*Oh, that’s more likely. I’ve been paint- 
ing,’’ I replied, not knowing what else to say 
at the moment, and rubbing my cheek with 
my hand, and so he went off. 

I was conscious that I had committed a 
great blunder. It was blood. It was on the 
back of my hand, a mere smudge, but unmis- 
takable. 1 must have got it off the cab, or 
off the handle of the knife when I picked it 
up' to look at it. I should have told the 
friendly night policeman all about it, and 
taken his advice, not told a lie about it. 
Now, what would the wan say, if called on ? 

“*T met him in the morning, between six 
and half-past, and seeing his face smeared 
with blood, I mentioned it to him, when he 
turned pale and rubbed it off, saying it was 
not blood, but red paint, as he had been 
painting.” 

Why, unless to conceal my guilt, should I 
make such a false statement ? 

If I could but make sure that the assaulted 
man, or anyone concerned in attacking him, 
would not turn up again. It would be easy 
then, and manifestly the best thing I could 
do, to say nothing about what had happened. 
but to clear away all traces of the fray, and 
keep the money. 
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Come to think of it, it wasn’t likely that 
there would be any bother about it. Those 
who had broken into the coach-house would, 
of course, be the last to come forward, and 
since the injured man had gone off, or been 
carried off, without any noise, the chances 
were J shouldn’t hear any more of him. 

I went back toward the stable—looking 
left and right before I turned into the lane 
that led to it, to see that no one observed me 
for all the world as though I had committed 
a crime—and unbarred the door again. I 
drew a pail of water, and had the straw mat 
on the stones mopping the stains from it, 
when a slight noise at the door startled me, 
and, looking up, I saw a man. 

It flashed to my mind instantly that I had 
seen him before somewhere. He was a 
threadbare looking chap in a buttoned-up 
black coat and a shabby, tall black hat. 

‘*'You are hard at it early, gov’ner,’’ he 
quietly remarked, as I looked up. 

I felt my knees trembling, but made him 
no reply, thinking that if he found I was 
surly, he would go away. But he didn’t. 

Had an accident, mister? ’’ was the next 
remark. 

“No; why?” 


‘* There seems a good sprinkling of blood 
about, that’s all.”’ 

“Well, the horse cut himself as I was 
bringing him in last night, if you wish to 
know,” said I, going on with the mopping. 

‘*Fancy that now,’’ and, coming in, he 
took up the spring-backed knife I had laid on 


the ledge. ‘‘Is this what the poor animal cut 
himself with, mister?”’ And he laughed. 

‘“*That’s my knife. Put it down.”’ 

‘*T am aware that it is your knife, gov’ner. 
1 saw it in your hand last night.” 

‘* You saw itin my hand? Where? 

‘*Oh, I see, it is such a long time ago you 
don’t remember. Why, at the Loaf and 
Crown. You wasn’t there, I suppose? 
Well, there are not more than about half a 
dozen witnesses that you was, so you are 
quite safe in swearing it. But I say, mister, 
what a beastly cruel thing to kill him!” 

“To kill him! To kill who? What do 
you mean ?” 

‘*Who? Why, the chap that Poll gave 
the bunch of ‘lullaby’ to. Your fare, you 
know; the man you was so anxious about! 
Making sure that I knew what your game 
with him was, I felt anxious about the poor 
fellow too, and thought I would give you an 
early call just to inquire after his health, 


and see if there was a chance of going 
snacks in what you robbed him of. But 
money won’t square it now. What have 
you done with him ?”’ 

“With him ?” 

“Oh, with it, if you like it better. His 
body.” 

I felt dazed and ready to faint for a mo- 
ment, and then it suddenly flashed on me 
that I had discovered a key to the mystery. 

Who was the murderer? 

This was the man I had seen with the old 
woman when thé sailor and myself first 
went into the public house. No doubt, al- 
though he went away, he still kept watch, 
and knew all about the drugging, he and 
the old woman and the young one being 
of one gang. One of them may have heard 
the clink of the loose gold in his pocket, as 
I had, and loath to lose such a rare haul, 
this‘man had followed the cab when I drove 
away—lI had driven but slowly—followed us 
home to the stable, and for all I know, 
peeped through the chinks of the gate, and 


saw me making him as comfortable as I could. 


inside the cab. After that he may have 
broken in, thinking the man had still the 
money about him, and perhaps was searching 
for it when the sailor came to his senses; 
and then there was a fight and a desperate 
struggle and bloodshed! 

What had become of the wounded or mur- 
dered man was a mystery still, but I felt so 
certain that my surmise was correct, that I 
turned on the fellow and said:— 

‘¢ We will have no more talk about it here. 
We will both go to the police station, and 
have our say there.” 

‘¢That’s the very thing I was geing to pro- 
pose, mister,” said he. ‘* Come along.” 

And as he spoke he picked up the knife 
again, and dropped it into his side pocket. I 
thoughthe meant to conceal it. 

“ Don’t forget you have got the knife,”’ I 
remarked. ‘I believe that was the weapon 
the wounding was done with!” 

He laughed. 

‘‘ 1m not a policeman, but, all the same, I 
can tell you that you had best keep your 
mouth shut, for all you say will be re- 
peated.”’ 

‘‘ You believe this is the very weapon, do 
you? You make that remark, you know, 
after claiming the knife as your own.” 

Of course, I remembered that I had done 
so. I had told half a dozen blundering lies, 
every one which was quite unnecessary, and 
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ag making it seem that I was implicated, if not Well, what about it? How much did you 
ut actually guilty. To account for the blood he make by the job?” 
ve had found me in the act of clearing away, I ‘‘It is madness for me to make such a 
had told the man my horse had cut himself. proposition, but are you willing to keep what 
To account for the blood smear on my cheek. you have seen to yourself if I give you £20 ? 
lis I had told the policeman I had been using It is a large sum for such small service.” 
red paint. These would be damning evi- He seemed in the humor now to be amused. 
~_ dences brought against me, and, in addition ‘* Well, you are the coolest cuss I ever 
ne to them, I had no doubt that the scoundrel came across. A small service, is it, to save 
ry. who had come spying on me, and the two you from hanging! A small service maybe, 
women he had at his beck, were maliciously but worth more than £20 to you, I should 
old set against me for balking them of their vic- think. Make it £50.” 
rst tim, and the whole gang would only be too ‘* But what security should I have ”»—— 
al- glad to swear anything that might do me ‘* Hold hard—one thing at a time. It is 
ch, harm. to be £50, then?” 
ind ‘* Make haste,” he remarked, tauntingly; ‘* I know where to lay my hands on it, at 
ing “you are a long time getting your coaton. any rate. Yes, I’ll say £50. But what se- 
ard If I was in a mess similar to what you are,I curity have I that you won’t, after all, give 
as should want to clear myself as soon as I information?” 
could.” ‘‘The very sound security,’ he replied, 
ove ‘‘ If you were,” I exclaimed, desperately; with a wink and a grin, “that an accessory 
us ‘“‘ why, you infernal scoundrel, who has most after the fact catches it as hot as a principal. 
ow, to fear, you or I? You know more about Now, go and lay your hand on it—on the 
and this than I do.” coin, I mean, and pay up and have done 
vuld He didn’t answer; he only stared at me. with it.” 
ave ‘* What, you are taken aback, and you have There was no help for me. I took him to 
the got nothing to say to that,” I continued. the house, and he waited down-stairs while I 
sing ‘A ruffian of your stamp is capable of daring went up and counted fifty sovereigns out of 
ses; to try and fix your crime on a man without the silk handkerchief, and gave that to him, 
rate a stain on his character. Howdid youspend and he left me. 
your hours, let me ask you, between twelve But not for good. When he said, “‘ Pay 
nur- o'clock last night and five this morning?” up, and have done with it,” I made sure 
t 80 ‘* Why, you are as bad as that, are you? that I should hear no more of him. My 
at I Well! I’ve often thought I could never bring secret seemed safe. It wasn’t likely that 
myself to help a fellow to the gallows, but such an unprincipled scoundrel would relate 
ere. you’re a black ’un, you are! Mycrime,was what he had become acquainted with even 
and it? But where was I between the hours you to the two women, and share the money 
name? Well, Mr. Man-without-a-stain, as with them, when he could hold his tongue 
pro- it happened, and lucky for me, I wasin good and keep it all to himself. 
’ hands. I was locked up on a false suspicion, But he paid me another visit in less than 
svife and let out at half-past six this morning,and amonth. It was early—I had not yet had 
a | came straight here to see you. Now, it has breakfast—and he seemed in a great hurry. 
come to this; we won’t go to the police, we He demanded more money. I told him [ 
2,1 will have them here!” had no more, when he coolly remarked that 
apon And he went out into the lane, as though most likely it was a lie, but, anyhow, if I 
to call them, but I sprang after bim. What hadn’t money, I had money’s worth, and the 
he had told me made the horrible entangle- best thing I could do was to sell my cab and 
me, I ment worse than ever. horses. But another fifty he wanted, and 
your ‘*No! no! don’t do that. I am sorry I meant tohave. I had counted the money in 
s re accused you, if what you state is true. You the handkerchief by that time, and there 
may think what you like about it, but I, too was a trifle more than £200. I had turned 
n, do am innocent.” it over in my mind what I should do in the 
now, ‘* Not guilty, only shy, eh?” not unlikely event of his persecuting me, 
‘* Not guilty, or I may be struck dead as I and had settled in my mind. I would sell 
done stand for telling a lie, but—what was you off my little property, and, having no one 
lies, saying about—about—going snacks ?”’ dependent on me—I have been married, but 
, and “That’s good, for a man without a stain! was then a widower—slip off and emigrate, 
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‘*T shall be a ruined man if I do what you 
ask,” I said to him. 

You are ruined already,’’ he made an- 
swer, with a brutal laugh, ‘‘ so it won’t make 
much difference.” 

** But, of course, you will let me have part 
of what the goods fetch ? ”’ 

Then he seemed to relent a little. 

‘**Look here, now! I don’t wish to be 
hard on you—can you give me another £20, 
sharp?”’ 

*¢ Suppose I can—what then ?”’ 

*¢ Just this—you will never hear any more 
of me. It is no use asking you to take my 
word, but it is a fact. Give me another £20 
down—and we say good-by.”’ 

Of course, I did not believe him, but he 
spoke so earnest, it seemed worth the chance, 
so I gave him twenty sovereigns more. 

*“*T am going to give you a receipt this 
time—on paper,” and as he spoke he pro- 
duced from his greasy old hat a newspaper, 
and handed it to me, and was gone before I 
could ask him what he meant by it. 

But I soon found out. Naturally I ex- 
pected to find something printed in the 
newspaper—which was that morning’s—that 
concerned me, and I presently found it. 


“STARTLING CONFESSION OF A DYING 
BurGLAR.—A bout a month since a man was 
admitted to S—— Hospital under singular 
circumstances. At about 3 A.M., when he 
applied for admission, he was alone, al- 
though he was very severely injured, having 
been much battered and bruised, his most 
dangerous wound being’one on the back of 
bis head. He said that he was a sea-faring 
man, and had been set on and savagely as- 
saulted by two strangers near London 
Bridge, but declined to give any further in- 
formation. Finding, however, after a lapse 
of four wécks that his injuries were likely to 
prove fatal, he yesterday made this follow- 
ing extraordinary statement: He had been 
engaged in breaking into a hop ware-house 
in the borough with another man, and they 
broke open the safe, in which there was a 
large quantity of gold, which they tied up in 
a silk handkerchief found in the same count- 
ing-house. This booty the man who was 
afterwards wounded had secured, when some 
noise alarmed them, and the other man 
immediately darted out of the premises, and 
incensed at the cowardliness of his compan- 
ion, the injured man made off with the plun- 
der, intending to keep it all. According to 


his dying statement, he ran toward the Ele- 
phant and Castle—and there hailed a cab, 
and was driven toward Walworth, in which 
neighborhood and at one public house, the 
sign of which he did not know, he drank 
brandy with the cabman and two women. 
He remembered nothing more except that 
the cabman, who seemed a respectable man, 
was anxious to get him away from bad cum- 
pany, until he heard a strange noise, as of 
somebody breaking a door in. Roused by 
this, and looking about him, he saw, by the 
light of a lamp there was in the place, that 
he was in a cab, and covered over with a 
horse rug. But barely had he made this 
discovery, when a man made his appearance, 
whom he instantly recognized as his burglar 
comrade. Without a word, the latter at 
once attacked him with a hammer, and, 
while he vainly endeavored to defend him- 
self with his knife, rendered him insensible. 
How long he remained in that condition he 
does not know, but when he at length recov- 
ered consciousness he was alone, and the 
money tied up in the handkerchief was gone. 
Though terribly faint from loss of blood, and 
much bewildered, he managed tu get away 
from the place, and make his way to the 
hospital in the way already described. The 
police—who, it may be stated, do not place 
much faith in the man’s statement—are 
making inquiries.”’ 


I don’t remember that 1 ever said my 
prayers since I went to Sunday school, but I 
went down on my knees then. 

‘¢ Thank the Lord,” says I, ‘“‘ and if I am 
tempted to go crooked again, and the 
thought of the horrible time I have had don’t 
check me, why let the very worst happen— 
that’s all.” 

1 was not long in getting to the police sta- 
tion, where I told my story, and as I took 
with me the remainder of the gold in the 
silk handkerchief—a hundred and_thirty- 
two pounds ten there was—there was no 
reason for them to doubt what I said. 

Of course—and it served me right—I got 
into disgrace for taking the man to my place, 
instead of handing him over to the police, 
but that. was the worst that happened to me. 
The burglar died without revealing the name 
of his ‘‘ pal,”’ and the latter was never dis- 
covered, and as for the scoundrel who had 
the £70—the 50 first and the 20 afterward— 
he vanished. 
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HO’S that a-comin’ up the path? 
Run, Betsey Jane, and see. 

I'll bet it’s hateful ol’ Miss Jones, 
A-comin’ here to tea. 

Miss Perkins, is it? Deary me! 
I’d rather hear it thunder. 

She’s allus out a-gossipin’. 
What sends her here, I wonder! 


I hope to gracious, Betsey Jane, 
She don’t intend to stay. 

Ef we are half way sociable 
She'll never go away. 

Of all the tattlin’ folks in town 
She is the worst, a-pryin’ 

An’ meddlin’ the endurin’ time. 
That’s worse, I think, than lyin’. 


She’s got that ol’ silk bunnet on. 
It’s older than the hills. 
Now don’t it look ridiculous, 
All ruffles, tucks and frills? 
Good gracious me! She’s got her work! 
Wall, hand me down my knittin’. 
I wonder if that city chap 
Did give her Ann the mitten? 


Come in. Miss Perkins, is that you? 
I’m desprit glad you come, 

For, as I say to Betsey Jane, 
The house seems awful dumb. 

Miss Perkins, take the rockin’-chair, 
And, Betsey, take her bunnet. 

Be sure you put it where the flies 
An’ dust won’t get upon it. 


Sez I, not half an hour ago, 
Sez I to Betsey Jane, 

‘“T wonder if Miss Perkins’s sick.” 
Here, Betsey hand that skein. 

Sez I, ‘‘ I wish she’d come to-day, 
Ef nothin’s up to hinder.”’ 

‘*She’s comin’ now,”’ sez Betsey then, 
A-lookin through the winder. 


Miss Perkins, hev a pinch o’ snuff, 
An’ tell me all the news, 

I haven’t heerd ’em in so long 
I’ve really had the blues. 

Miss Johnson got a new silk dress? 
Good gracious! Wall, I never! 

I wonder if she really thinks 
His money’|! last forever? 


Miss Perkins, yes; I was at church. 
Now wa’n’t you glad to hear 

The preacher preach so plain on dress? 
It hit some folks so clear! 

Miss Pettis colored like a beet— 
You know she wore a feather; 

An’ Sarah Grimes was awful mad— 
It hit ’em both together. 


Surocton, W1s. 


NEIGHBORS. 
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I wonder ef Squire Pettibone 
Hain’t got a bran-new rig. 
I snum, I do just hate that man, 
He feels so mighty big. 
You see him walkin’, did you say, 
Along with Katrine Snyder? 
Miss Perkins, that I’ll make a match, 
I’ll bet a pint of cider. 


Of course you've heerd the talk that’s round 


About the Widder Hatch? 
They say she’s after Thomas Sweet, 
An’ that ’twill be a match. 
Her husband hain’t been dead six}months, 
An’ now she wants another. 
She’d never be my darter-’n-law 
If I was Thomas’s mother. 


Hev I heerd who was married? No. 
Who underneath the sun? 

John Wait an’ Huldy Robi’son? 
Miss Perkins, you’re in fun! 

Why, he’s as much as twenty-six, — 
An’ Huldy, she ain’t twenty! 

But then, we know the reason on’t— 
The old fool’s cash is plenty! 


Miss Perkins, lay your knittin’ by 
An’ hev a cup 0’ tea. 

This cake o’ Betsey Jane’s is nice— 
Jest try a piece an’ see. 

I used to like to cook an’ bake, 
An’ I knew how to do it, 

An’ Betsey Jane has got to, too, 
I’ll eddicate her to it. 


Miss Perkins, are you goin’ now? 
One thing I want to know— 

Go bring her bunnet, Betsey Jane— 
That’s why you hurry so? 

Your bunnet’s jest as nice as new. 
I snum, it’s right in fashion. 

Them rufiles, an’ these gathers here, 
Are really very dashin’. 


Oh, yes, Miss Perkins, I shall come. 
You must run in ag’in. 

You hain’t been here fur sech a spell 
It really is.a sin. 

Good-afternoon. Yes, Betsey Jane 
Shall come and see your darter. 

There! is she realiy gone? I really hope 
She got what she was arter. 


I swan to man! I never did 
See sich a tattlin’ critter. 
They’d oughter call her scandal-bones. 
I’m sure the name ’ud fit her. 
I s’pose I must return her call, 
But she does gossip so 
I can’t be sociable, at all. 
1 thought she’d never go! 
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- OW happens it, Tom, that you never 

married ?’’ asked Harry Stanhope 
of his friend Tom Meredith, as the two 
sauntered slowly along Broadway one fine 
spring afternoon. 

‘* Because I could never find any woman 
who would have me, I suppose,’’ answered 
Tom laughingly. 

‘* No use to tell me that, old fellow,” re- 
joined Harry. ‘Girls are not so foolish as 
to decline taking a good-looking man like 
you, with plenty of money; yet here you 
are, nearly thirty years old, and no more 
prospect of settling than you had ten years 
ago. Now, if it were me, why the case is 
very different. A doctor, just struggling 
into practice, is scarcely considered ‘ eligible’ 
by the match-making mammas, to say noth- 
ing oftheir worldly-wise daughters; but they 
are all ready and eager to smile upon you, 
and you might as well make your choice.”’ 

‘* Thank you,” answered Tom, still laugh- 
ing. ‘* When I find a young lady who can 
come up to my grandmother’s standard of 
domestic virtues, I will invite her to become 
Mrs. Thomas Meredith.” 

‘* And what was your grandmother’s pe- 
culiar doctrine on the subject?” inquired 
Harry. 

‘**T presume she had more than one,”’ said 
Tom, ‘‘ but this she particularly impressed 
upon my mind. ‘ Always look at a woman’s 
dish-towels,’ she would remark with much 
solemnity. ‘No matter how well she plays 
the piano, or sings, or how many languages 
she can speak, never marry her, unless you 
see that she yses soft, dry towels, and plenty 
of them, when she wipes dishes! Be sure 
that a girl who uses soiled or wet dish-towels 
does not know enough to be'the wife of any 
honest man.”’ 

Harry laughed at this definition of house- 
wifely knowledge, but presently said in a 
serious tone:— 

“There is considerable truth in the old 
lady’s ideas after all, but I don’t quite un- 
derstand how, in these days, you can apply 
the test; most young ladies that we know, 
have perhaps never seen a dish-towel. Now 
I think of it, I promised to introduce you to 
my cousins. There are three of them, all 


THE ROMANCE OF A DISH-TOWEL. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


bright, pretty girls, though I think it doubt- 
ful whether they would fulfill your grand- 
mother’s requirements as a wife. Still you 
may find them pleasant acquaintances, and 
if you like I will go there with you now.” 

** Agreed,” responded Tom, and the two 
friends soon found themselves in the parlor 
of Mrs. Renshaw, Harry’s aunt. ™ 

The young ladies were all at home, and, 
as Harry had said, were bright, pretty girls. 
Ida, the eldest, was a tall, queenly brunette, 
whose magnificent dark eyes and abundant 
raven tresses ‘seemed to compel universal 
admiration, though she had a powerful rival 
in Adele, the second daughter, whose deli- 
cate blonde beauty showed to fresh advan- 
tage beside her more brilliant sister. The 
two were acknowledged belles in their own 
circle, and few, who knew them, ever paused 
to give a second glance at their youngest 
sister,—little Violet. As shy and shrinking 
as her floral namesake, she avoided the gay 
assemblages in which her sisters loved to 
shine, and passed her hours pleasantly and 
peacefully with her books, her music, and 
her flowers. She was not present when 
Harry and his friend entered; but when her 
cousin, with whom she seemed a great fav- 
orite, asked expressly for her, Miss Adele 
carelessly desired the servant to call her. 
Tom, who was conversing with Ida, did not 
notice her entrance, till aroused by Harry’s 
voice saying:— 

‘* Mr. Meredith, let me introduce you to 
my cousin, Miss Violet Renshaw.” 

And turning quickly he was surprised at 
the sight of the tiny creature, so unlike her 
elder sisters. There was nothing magnifi- 
cent and little that could be strictly termed 
beautiful in the almost childish figure, but 
something indescribably winning in the 
clear, gray eyes, and in the rich chestnut 
curls that clustered about the broad, low 
brow. 

Tom had little time for observation, how- 
ever, as Ida and Adele claimed all his atten- 
tion, while Harry monopolized Violet in a 
frank, brotherly way, quite unlike his more 
formal and ceremonious manner with the 
elder sisters. 

‘Well, what do you think of my three 
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cousins ?’? was Harry’s natural question, 
when he and Tom were once more in the 
street. 

‘‘T can only express my admiration by 
saying that I wish it were possible to divide 
myself into three separate and distinct in- 
dividuals that I might offer each of the fair 
enslavers a hand and heart,’’ replied Tom 
with much solemnity. 

‘* What, without even waiting to discover 
whether their dish-towels are in proper 
order ?”’ retorted his friend. 

Tom laughed. 

‘* T have a presentiment that I shall forget 
my revered grandmother’s advice until it is 
too late, when the important event of meet- 
ing my fate shall arrive.” 

‘* And then remember it for the rest of 
your life, I suppose,’’ observed Harry; ‘‘ on 
the principle of ‘ marrying in haste and re- 
penting at leisure.’ Well, I hope my fair 
cousins will not be the cause of such a catas- 
trophe; but I must leave you here.”’ 

Left to himself, Tom sauntered slowly 
along, thinking of the young ladies whom he 
had just seen. It must be confessed that 
litle Violet occupied but a very small por- 
tion of his thoughts, which were filled with 
Ida and Adele. ‘ But I doubt if either of 
them ever saw a dish-towel,’’ was his con- 
cluding reflection, as he reached his board- 
ing-house. 

Weeks passed on. Tom was devoted in 
his attentions to the Misses Renshaw. Ru- 
mor had assigned him first to Ida, then to 
Adele, and waited with impatience for the 
time when the engagement should be pub- 
licly announced. 

Meanwhile, almost every day brought 
some good and sufficient excuse for him to 
call at Mrs. Renshaw’s pleasant house; a 
new poem, the latest song, an invitation for 
a drive, or a plan for some excursion. Of 
Violet he saw Jess than of the other sisters, 
though they were very friendly, and he 
treated her with somewhat of the same 
brotherly frankness as Harry. 

One lovely June morning, he presented 
himself at Mrs. Renshaw’s at quite an early 
hour, intending to invite the three sisters to 
pass the beautiful summer day in a long 
country drive. 

He noticed that there was some delay in 
answering his ring, which was not usually 
the case with Mrs. Renshaw’s well-trained 
servant’s, but at length he heard a light foot- 
step in the hall, and in another moment the 
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door was opened by Violet. She had a 
broom in her hand, and a dusting-cap cov- 
ered her bright curls, but she bade him 
good-morning with as much cordiality as 
usual, and invited him to enter, adding:— 

‘** Please walk into the dining-room, for I 
am just sweeping the parlors.” 

Secretly wondering, Tom obeyed. As he 
turned the handle of the dining-room door, 
there was a sudden rush, a hasty bang of a 
door, anda hurried exclamation of “‘O Violet! 
how could you?” and he found himself in 
the presence of the fair Adele, though for a 
moment he scarcely recognized her in the 
slovenly dressed girl, with disheveled bair, 
who stood by the breakfast-table dabbling 
the cups and saucers in some greasy water 
and wiping them on a towel, which, to say 
the least, was very far from being spotlessly 
clean. She colored, and with some confu- 
sion of manner said:— 

‘“* Ah, good-morning, Mr. Meredith. So 
you have come to find us all at work this 
morning? It happens that we have for our 
three servants a brother and two sisters. 
They received this morning the news of 
their mother’s dangerous illness, and mam- 
ma at once gave them all permission to go 
home. We supposed we could get a woman 
who sometimes does extra work for us, but 
she was engaged for the day, so we are 
obliged to do the best we can, ourselves. I 
assure you,” she continued, with a little 
laugh which Tom before had often thought 
pretty and engaging, but which now sounded 
false and affected, ‘‘ that Iam by no means 
accustomed to such work, nor have I any 
desire to become so.” : 

‘*Cannot you allow me to assist you?” 
asked Tom, politely. ‘‘I was brought up on 
a farm, and have often washed dishes and 
made myself generally useful about the 
kitchen.” 

‘* You!” exclaimed Adele, in such an as- 
tonished tone that Tom could not forbear 
laughing. 

** Yes, certainly; why not ?”’ he inquired. 

**Oh, I don’t know—only I thought—you 
never did anything,’ stammered Adele; 
then endeavoring to seem at ease, she said 
hurriedly, ‘* Yes, if you will help, please 
take this heavy tea-kettle into the kitchen, 
and set it on the stove.”’ 

Tom seized the kettle, and, throwing open 
the door leading to the kitchen, was cross- 
ing the room toward the stove, when his 
progress was arrested by the sudden appear- 
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ance of Ida from a store-room beyond. If 
Adele looked slovenly and disheveled, what 
shall be said of Ida? An old dress, slippers 
run down at the heel and burst out at the 
sides, no collar or ruffle, very little hair in- 
stead of the magnificent tresses he had so 
often admired, and what there was hanging 
uncombed about her face, no wonder Tom 
started in blank astonishment. 

A heavy frown took the place of the usual 
smile, as she curtly bade him good-morning. 
Tom muttered an apology for his intrusion 
as he deposited his burden on the stove, and 
turned to retrace his steps, just as Violet 
entered from the dining-room. She did not 
see him, but, addressing Ida, said:— 

** Run away now, Ida dear, and dress be- 
fore callers come for you. I have already 
sent Adele up-stairs, and will finish the 
dishes now I have done my sweeping.” 

** You have been long enough about it, I 
hope,”’ muttered Ida ungraciously, but nev- 
ertheless availing herself of her sister’s offer 
with much alacrity. ‘‘ Here are the dish- 
towels, Violet,’’ she said, extending several 
greasy, blackened articles to the young girl. 

Tom had been meditating an escape; not 
an easy affair, as the sisters stood directly in 
his path; but at the word dish-towels he in- 
voluntarily stopped and glance around. ‘‘No 
wonder my grandmother cautioned me,” 
was his first thought as the soiled towels met 
his sight, and he hastily approved the look 
of disgust which crossed Violet’s face as she 
quietly laid those aside, and, opening a 
drawer, took from it a plentiful supply, 
soft, dry and clean. 

Ida and Adele had both disappeared, and 
Tom ventured to renew his offer of assist- 
ance to Violet, who started a little as she for 
the fifst time noticed his presence. But she 
recovered her composure at once, and quiet- 
ly answered, as she deftly filled the dish- 
pan with clean hot suds:— 


‘* No, thank you, Mr. Meredith. I shal\ 


do very well without assistance. My sisters 
have not left much for me to do. You had 
better walk into the parlor, and they will 
soon join you.” 

** No, indeed,” replied Tom. ‘ I will take 
myself out of the way, with apologies for my 
untimely intrusion, unless you will really let 
me be of some service. And believe me,’’ 
he added earnestly, with an admiring glance 
at the neat little figure tripping so lightly 
about the kitchen, and mentally constrasted 
her with her two sisters, ‘‘ you will make 
me very happy by allowing me to help you.” 

** Oh, very well,” said Violet, smiling and 
blushing a little as she met his gaze. ‘If 
you are really so much in need of employ- 
ment, I will try to provide some for you. 
Suppose you set these dishes on the lower 
shelf of the closet, as I wash them,—then I 
can arrange them after they are all done.” 

Tom obeyed, and was rewarded by being 
allowed to bring a hod of coal from the cel- 
lar, and do various other little errands, all 
the while he was noticing the neatness and 
despatch with which Violet worked, and 
was especially observant of the clean, dry 
dish-towels, and the skill with which, when 
done using them, she washed and scalded 
and hung them to dry. 

He declined the invitation to dinner, given 
by Mrs. Renshaw, when she came and found 
him assisting Violet, and made his way di- 
rectly to Harry’s office. 

‘* | have made my choice at last, Harry!” 
he announced: ‘it is one that would suit 
even my grandmother!” 

‘¢ Might I inquire who is the fortunate 
damsel ?”’ asked Harry, laying done his 
book; ‘‘ and how are you so sure of your re- 
vered relative’s approval ? 

Tom told his morning’s experience, con- 
cluding with * If she will only accept me, I 
shall be the happiest man alive, and all ow- 
ing to my dear old grandmother’s good ad- 
vice.” 


Biow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude; 
Thy tooth is not so keen, 
Because thou art not seen, 
Although thy breath be rude.—SHAKESPEAR) 
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“ GOOD old-fashioned Christmas, with 

all the ponds thickly iced over and 
snow laying on the ground, is just what 1 
like,” said the squire. 

‘* Think of the poor, Robert!”’ remonstrated 
the squire’s sister, in a timid tone. 

‘**I do think of the poor,’? answered Mr. 
Barrington loudly. ‘I think of them a 
great deal more than they deserve. I give 
coal and blankets to the villagers, besides 
tea to the old women, tobacco to the men. 
Who says I don’t think of the poor?” 

Mr. Barrington was standing near the 
great log-fire in the large oak-paneled hall 
which had been the pride of every member 
of the Barrington family for many genera- 
tions. A beautiful deer-hound couched on 
the rug at the squire’s feet; and a red-and 
white setter and a sharp little fox-terrier sat 
on their haunches near the door in attitudes 
of eager attention, for their master was 
going out for a walk and they knew it. 

Mr. Barrington was a broad-shouldered 
man with grizzled hair and a red weather- 
beaten face. There was rugged determina- 
tion, energy, endurance depicted on the 
squire’s well-marked features; and the 
knitted brows and compressed lips told of 
some secretly-endured pain or sorrow. 
He had now come to say a last word to his 
sister before going out, and stood swinging 
his hat at his side and answering her remarks 
with an attempt at blustering cheerfulness 
which did not deceive her in the least. 

Miss Barrington—or Miss Ruth, as she 
was generally called—was a timid, gray- 
haired, little old lady, who was supposed to 
superintend the domestic arrangements of the 
squire’s household. In reality, she did little 
but sit by the fire and knit. The squire was 
very much attached to her, but her timidity 
and her want of firmness often irritated him 
extremely. 

She sat still for a minute or two, with her 
knitting on her knee, then raised her meek 
gray eyes and looked into her brother’s face. 

‘* We do a great deal for the poor in this 
village, I know,” she murmured;: “but I 
was thinking of others. I was wondering 


A STRANGE WARNING. 
THE STORY OF A DREAM. 
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whether poor, dear Alice had enough to eat 
and drink and keep her warm in this bitter 
weather.” 


For a moment the squire was silent—the - 


silence of utter astonishment. When these 
apparently timid women did speak out, he 
thought, it was wonderful how courageous 
they could be! Then he swung round with 
an impatient movement, a wrathful word. 

‘What do you mean by naming her to 
me?” he cried angrily. ‘‘ Have I not said 
that I would never hear her spoken of 
again?” 

**] can’t help it, Robert,” said Miss Ruth 
plaintively. ‘‘ If youonly knew how I dream 
about her—how I seem to see her before me 
day and night! Iam sure she is in trouble 
—ill, or in want, or something—and I cannot 
help her.’? The little old lady put up her 
white shaking hand and wiped away a tear. 

‘* Tf she is,’ said the squire, in a hard 
voice, ‘‘ it is nothing to us. She has made 


her own bed, Ruth, and she must lie upon . 


it.” 

With these words Mr. Barrington strode 
away from the hearth, whistled to his dogs, 
and went forth with them into the dimness 
of the short December afternoon. 

Miss Barrington sat trembling a little, her 
hands still resting on her knees, from which 
the knitting had fallen to the ground. A 
tear or two welled out from her eyes and fell 
over her delicate faded cheeks. 

Poor Alice—poor Alice!’ she sighed to 
herself, as she wiped away the tears and 
picked up her work at last. ‘‘1f only her 
father would forgive! I am sure that she 
must be very unhappy.”’ 

Meanwhile the squire walked briskly down 
the avenue which led from the house to the 
park gates. The winter was not severe 
enough yet to come up to his ideal of what 
a winter should be; but a thin coating of 
snow lay on the ground, and an occasional 
flake from the gray sky showed that another 
downfall was imminent. 

As the squire paced along he cast sharp 
glances from time to time to his left, where 
a large sheet of water ran for some little 
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distance parrallel with the avenue. A 
stretch of flat grassy land thinly studded 
with shrubs and young firs lay between the 
avenue and the water’s edge; on the other 
side of the mere, as it was generally called, 
the ground was thickly wooded with beech- 
trees. In summer the scene had a peculiarly 
tranquil beauty; in wiuter its desolate aspect 
was equally remarkable. 

The squire strode forward lustily, calling 
to his dogs now and then, and trying to 
cheer himself by whistling a tune or recall- 
ing the words which he had spoken to his 
sister concerning ‘‘a good, old-fashioned 
Christmas.’”’ He was doing his best to keep 
away from his mind the thought of a young 
companion who used once to tread the long 
avenue at his side, who had run races with 
the dogs,-whose voice, whose laughter still 
seemed to him to echo near. The squire 
turned round once or twice with a startled 
air, as if he had heard himself called; but 
there was no sweet voice to call him “‘ father ”’ 
now—there was no soft hand to be thrust 
within his own—there was no little daughter 
with winning ways and soft caressing words 
and kisses. 

He broke off, groaning aloud, at this point 
of his reflections. The memory of his daugh- 
ter Alice gave him intolerable pain. He 
had not meant to think of her. She had 
abandoned him for another; she had left the 
Hall, left her father and all that ought to 
have been dear to her, with a man whom the 
squire hated and despised; and from that 
moment Robert Barrington had numbered 
his daughter among the dead. 

He stopped once more to look at the dark, 
sullen waters of the mere. Surely some- 
thing was moving on the bank, somebody 
was stooping down between the bushes! 
The action was suspicious; it looked as 
though some person were hiding, skulking 
away in order to avoid being seen. 

shouted the squire angrily. 
—you there! 
out!” 

The person raised himself at once. There 
‘was no trace of a desire to skulk in his atti- 
tude. A man tall, strong, upright—so much 
the squire could see; but not until he had 
passed through the belt of trees and stood 
on the level ground between the young firs 
did he recognize the man’s face. 

‘“*What—you, Archie Newbolt! 


Hi 
What are you doing? Come 


Why, 


when did you get home? I haven’t seen 
And what are 


you for the last five years. 
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‘of the squire’s vision. 


you doing in my plantation?” said the 
squire, as he tramped through the brush- 
wood and the snow with both hands ex- 
tended and an expression of pleasure on his 
ruddy face. 

** T have been traveling, you know,” said 
the younger man, as he accepted the squire’s 
cordial clasp of the hand; ‘‘I came back 
only yesterday. I was thinking of calling 
upon you, squire.” 

**] should think you were, Archie. I 
should consider it very wrong of you if you 
didn’t,’ said the squire heartily. ‘ After 
the years of friendship between me and your 
father, it would be hard indeed if you didn’t 
come to the Hall as soon as you got back. 
You must have come unexpectedly; I never 
heard that you were going to return to us 80 
soon.” 

‘* No, I did not write; I came unexpect- 
edly, as you say,’”’ the young man replied, 
with a quick change of expression darkening 
all his face. He had been smiling hitherto; 
now a look of profound melancholy, evidently 
his usual expression, settled upon his fine 
brow and in his gentle dark eyes. He looked 
away from the squire towards the mere, and 
stood silent. 

‘* Well, what brought you home?” said 
the squire, a little testily. ‘Truly we have 
all wanted you long enough! The estate 
has been cruelly mismanaged during your 
absence, let me tell you; the hand of the 
master was wanted everywhere. I hear 
that you have had dozens of letters from 
your agent, from the parson, from the doc- 
tor, from everybody whom you ever knew, 
except me, perhaps—and I wouldn’t write 
because I never interfere in any other man’s 
business if I can help it—and you have taken 
no notice of the letters at all as far as I ever 
heard; yet here you drop down among us 
in this startling way. How’s that, Archie— 
eh? What brought you home?” 

The young man smiled slightly and moved 
aside so as to take his face out of the range 
He looked as if he 
were not accustomed to be interrogated. 
He was tall, bronzed, finely proportioned, 
and there was a quiet dignity in his speech 
and manner which contrasted strikingly with 
the squire’s blunt bluff ways. 

‘“*What brought me home? Well, not 
letters,’’ he said, ‘* because I never got more 
than one or two of them, though the one or 
two might have caused me to turn my face 
towards England. I might say that I had 
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no special reason for coming, squire. But I 
don’t want to deceive you; I think you have 
a right to know the truth. I came home 
yesterday because of a dream that I had had. 
You are quite at liberty to call me a fool and 
a lunatic if you like.” 

‘* Why, Archie, Archie,” said the squire, 
falling back a pace or two and eyeing the 
young man curiously—* this is not like you, 
Archie! I always looked upon you as asen- 
sible man, a practical man. You came back 
because of a dream? I think you must be 
dreaming still!” 

‘** No, sir,’”’ said Archie gravely, facing the 
squire and looking into his face; ‘‘ I am wide 
awake now. I repeat it—I came home be- 
cause I hadadream. And it concerns you 
and yours. For that reason I am here this 
afternoon.” 

‘* Peering about the bushes and poking 
your nose into my fir-trees!”’ exclaimed the 
squire scornfully. ‘‘I took you for a thief 
or a poacher when I came up and saw you 
sneaking among the furze. You must have 
lost your senses in those foreign parts, 
Archie! Go home, man; you should not be 
out in the snow; you have a fever on you al- 
ready perhaps! ”’ 

The squire’s contemptuous words caused 
Archie’s face to flush, but his tone was quiet 
when he spoke. 

‘*1’m neither mad nor raving, squire; but 
1 came back here because of « dream I had 
in Brussels. And since my arrival I have 
seen and heard far more than ever I thought 
I should hear or see.”’ 

Since you arrived here—at the mere- 
side ?”” 

‘* Not exactly. Since I came home last 
night.” 

‘*My dear fellow, you are really dream- 
ing!” 

Archie Newbolt looked at the squire with 
a sparkle in his eyes. 

‘* Let me tell you my dream, squire; and 
judge with me whether it has a meaning.” 

want to hear no dream,”’ replied 
Barrington impatiently. ‘It’s a cold day, 
Archie, and I want to get to the end of my 
walk.” 

** Then I will walk with you,’’ Archie said 
quietly, ‘‘and we can discuss the matteras we 
go.”’ 

The squire made an impatient movement; 
but he did not try to silence the young man 
as they walked back to the avenue side by 
side. 
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dreamt,” said Archie thoughtfully, 
“that I was walking on the high-road out- 
side your park gates, squire; that suddenly 
I heard a voice calling me. ‘ Archie,’ it 
cried, ‘ Archie, come! Save me—come!’ I 
thought that I knew the voice, squire. I 
rushed forward; I burst open the gate and 
came down this avenue at a rapid pace. 
Somehow—I don’t know why—I knew that 
it was Christmas Eve. I think it was by the 
sound of the parish church bells. They 
seemed in some curious way to add to the 
horror of the situation—you know what 
strange impressions one receives in dreams 7? 
I seemed to remember that it was you, 
squire, who had built that church and given 
those bells, and that in some strange way 
the terrible cry of agony which I heard was 
owing to a wrong and cruel action on your 
part. Forgive me my dream, squire; I know 
you better in reality than I did in my dream. 
Well, as I was saying, I dashed down this 
avenue until I came to the spot where I was 
standing when you saw me, and there the 
whole thing ended. Darkness and silence 
succeeded; I knew no more. 1 felt that the 
tragedy, if tragedy it were, was still going 
on, but that I was powerless to help it, pow- 
erless to save.”’ 

‘¢ And this dream brought you to Eng- 
land ?”’ queried the squire, again speaking 
in a contemptuous tone. 

‘*Tt was thrice repeated,’’ said Archie, 
“before I yielded to its influence. Three 
times, on three successive nights, I walked 
on that high-road, heard the cry, burst 
through your gates and dashed down the 
avenue to the spot where you stood just now 
—in time for what? For something—some- 
thing in which I felt sure that I should take 
part, but what I did not know. I came here 
to-day to look at the spot indicated in my 
dream; butit tells me nothing. Squire, what 
can it mean ?”’ 

‘¢ For heaven’s sake stop this folly and let 
me hear no more about it! ” cried the squire. 
They had reached the end of the avenue by 
this time, and he was turning towards the 
gatekeeper’s lodge. ‘I’m going in here to 
see Judson,” he said. ‘‘I don’t want to 
listen to any more of your confounded non- 
sense, Archie! Ican’tsee how you can have 
the cheek to pour it all into my ears in this 
way. I excuse you a bit because I think 
you’re ill. Go home, boy, and send for the 
doctor! ” 

‘*One word—let me say one word, sir! ’’ 
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pleaded the young man, laying his hand on 
the squjre’s arm and looking anxiously into 
his face. ‘‘ I would not forthe world offend 
you; but I must say one word more. The 
voice that I heard, squire ’’—— 

**] won’t hear a word more about it!” 
shouied the squire. 

must speak!” cried Archie passion- 
ately. ‘*I must tell you! It was the voice 
of your daughter, squire—your daughter 
Alice—whom I loved better than my life!” 

The squire flung off the hand that pressed 
his arm, uttered an angry oath, and without 
another word turncd into the gatekeeper’s 
cottage. 

Archie Newbolt leaned against the gate 
for some minutes in an attitude of extreme 
dejection. Then he aroused himself, and 
walked slowly up and down the road, as if 
waiting for the squire’s reappearance. But, 
when Mr. Barrington came out, he was in 
company with Judson’s eldest boy, a lad of 
fifteen, and to this boy he was talking in- 
cessantly, never casting a single glance in 
Archie’s direction. After the first eager 
start forward, the young man drew back 
abashed, dismayed. He saw that the squire 
had quite made up his mind that he would 
hear no more about his dreams. 


‘*T have offended him, I suppose,”’ he said 
to himself dejectedly, as he walked down the 
avenue behind the squire and young Judson, 
hoping that he might obtain at least a 
friendly word or relenting look before the 


Hall was reached. ‘I told him too roughly 
—too harshly. I know that he has long re- 
fused to hear of Alice—my poor Alice—and 
I should not perhaps have mentioned her 
name so hastily. Yet what else could I do?” 
Archie halted. The squire had reached 
the door. He went into the house, calling 
to the dogs, beckoning to the boy, but taking 
no notice at all of Archie Newbolt. The 
young man had offended him, and the squire 
was not slow in manifesting his displeasure. 
Archie hung his head sorrowfully and turned 
away. He would have given a great deal at 
that moment to plead for Alice with the 
squire. 
After ail, he thought, the squire migbt 
perhaps be right. His brain might be weak- 
ened, his imagination playing him false. 
His dream—three times repeated—might 
have been caused by some obscure disorder 
of the nerves. But how strange that in all 
other matters he felt himself as strong and 
sane as he had ever been in his life! How- 


ever, he would go to a doctor, as the squire 
had advised, that very night. He would go 
to his old friend Dalston, the man who had 
been his father’s medical attendant for many 
years. If any one could be trusted, Dalston 
could. 

Archie set out resolutely in the direction 
of Dalston’s house; but even as he went the 
memory of the dream distracted him again. 
He felt that it had impressed him more 
deeply than any dream had done before. He 
could not forget it—could not believe that it 
had no meaning. And for that reason he 
was all the more resolved to pour his story 
into Dalston’s ears. 

The doctor did not laugh at him, but 
listened attentively to Archie’s story, and 
agreed with him that something was wrong 
with his nerves. 

** You must have been a little out of order 
for some time,’’ he said. ‘* No dream ought 
to leave so strong an impression on you as 
the one you describe. You have been brood- 
ing over the matter for the last few days ?”’ 

‘*How could I help it?’’ said Archie, 
with a ruefal smile. 

** You ought to have helped it,’”’ said the 
doctor, rather severely. ‘‘ You have been 
increasing its effect upon your mind instead 
of beating it down like aman. Now isn’t 
that true, Archie ? ”’ 

suppose it 

‘* For instance, you walked down: to the 
mere this afternoon,” said the doctor quietly. 

Well, why not?” said Archie, looking 
up. 

‘*Because you are preventing yourself . 
from forgetting the dream, man. You ought 
not to go near the mere; you ought not to 
have come home. You must go away—any- 
where you like—to France, Italy, Egypt— 
anywhere to get rid of the painful impression 
that this dream seems to have made upon 
you. Go away to-morrow—do not look at 
the mere again! ”’ 

To-morrow ?”’ Archie repeated hesitat- 
ingly. Then he looked up and fixed his eyes 
on the doctor’s face. ‘‘ Do you know what 
day to-morrow is ?”’ 

‘Yes, 1 do; it is Christmas Eve,’ an- 
swered Doctor Dalston. ‘‘ And I know what 
you want to remind ne of—that you felt 
that it was Christmas Eve in your dream, 
and that you want to go down to the side of 
the mere to-morrow afternoon and see 
whether anything comes of it. Folly, my 
dear fellow, I tell you, sheer folly! Danger- 
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ous fully, too! For look you, Archie—you’ll 
excuse my speaking plainly—this is the way 
that mania begins.” 

**T can’t help it,” said Archie, rising to 
his feet and speaking doggedly. ‘I'll do 
anything you like afterwards, doctor. I’ll 
go to India or Australia, or anywhere else; 
but to-morrow afternoon I shall be down at 
the mere. It’s no good objecting, for I’ve 
made up my mind.”’ 

‘* Well, well,” said the doctor, ‘I think 
you are unwise. But, if you will go, there 
is nothing more to be said,’”’—he was willing 
to humor his patient—‘‘ only in that case 
perhaps your won’t object to my walking 
down with you? When it has been clearly 
demonstrated to you that your dream is 
nothing but a dream, then perhaps you 
won’t mind following my advice?” 

To this proposition Archie could not ob- 
ject, and he took his leave with the under- 
standing that the doctor should join him on 
the morrow at the park gates between three 
and four o’clock. 

Thus it happened that on Christmas Eve, 
as dusk began to fall and the ringers in the 
belfry were just beginning their performance 
Archie Newbolt and Dalston were walking 
down the long avenue that skirted the half- 
frozen mere. 


In the shabbily-furnished sitting-room of 
a London lodging-house a young woman sat 
by the flickering embers of a fire with a baby 
upon her lap. It was growing late in the 
afternoon, and within the room it was 
already dusk, but the young mother did not 
move; she sat perfectly still, with her eyes 
fixed intently upon the sleeping child's 
face. 

She was still a beautiful woman; she had 


‘been very beautiful once, but now her 


sunken cheeks and temples, the tired ex- 
pression of her blue eyes, the languid pose 
of her figure, gave her a painfully fragile 
appearance. Her hands were very white 
and thin; they looked as if she had recently 
recovered from a severe illness. Her dress 
was exceedingly plain, common in texture, 
ill-fitting and badly cut; but it could not 
disguise the grace of her slender figure, and 
it threw into strong relief the delicacy of her 
fair skin, the gleam of her golden hair. 
Now and then a tear gathered beneath her 
slightly reddened eyelids and fell upon the 
child’s white frock. She did not raise her 
hand to brush it away. Hers were the slow- 
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dropping tears of long agony, of a brdéken 
spirit, of disappointed love. . 

Presently a man’s footstep was heard on 
the stairs. The mother clasped her baby a 
little closer to her bosom and looked appre- 
hensively at the door. She had not to wait 
long. The door was flung open by her hus- 
band—young, strong, florid, brutally bhand- 
some and self-confident, although his brow 
was darkened by habitual sullenness and his 
mouth had a cruel curve which boded ill for 
his wife’s happiness. He shut the door 
behind him with his foot and strode noisily 
across the floor. 

‘Please move quietly, Herbert; you will 
wake baby!” said his wife in an anxious 
tone. 

“‘Confound the brat! Send it away!” 
said Herbert Staniland, as he threw himself 
down upon the sofa. ‘‘ Won’t the landlady 
take it?” 

“The landlady is out, and her servant is 
too busy.” 

‘* Well, if the child begins to cry, out it 
must go!’’ said Staniland angrily. ‘ Why 
have you not lighted the lamp? I don’t 
know, I’m sure, why you care to sit in dark- 
ness, and with the fire nearly out, on a cold 
snowy night like this! I must say, Alice, 
that you make a very poor wife for a strug- 
gling man.” 

She flushed at his taunt, but uttered no 
word. She rose and laid the baby in a little 
nest of cushions on the chair, then proceeded 
to stir the fire, light the gas, and draw the 
blinds. The flood of gas-light revealed all 
too plainly the many deficiencies of the 
shabby little room. 

Herbert Staniland lay on the sofa with one 
arm under his head; he had kicked off his 
wet boots and left them on the floor. His 
face was a little flushed; his eyes followed 
Alice’s movements about the room with a 
look of sneering contempt. Yet it was for 
this man—a young singing-master then, with 
fascinating ways—that Alice Barrington had 
given up her home and the friends that loved 
her and the father who now refused to hear 
her name. 

Will you have some tea, Herbert ? ” she 
asked at length. She never called him now 
by any endearing term; any pretence of love 
had long since died out between these two. 

‘“‘Tea? What dol want with tea?” he 
said harshly. ‘‘ I’m going out again pres- 
ently. When you have done clattering 
about the room, sit down and listen to me.”’ 
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She sat down at once. 

** Look here,” he said, raising himself 
into a sitting posture, with his hands clasped 
round one knee and his eyes carefully averted 
from her face—‘* this sort of thing can’t go 
on.” 

“No?” she said listlessly. should 
have thought that it had gone on so long 
that neither of us minded it very much.” 

don’t know whut you mean,” Staniland 
answered savagely. ‘I only know that I’m 
cleaned out—that I haven’t a pound left, 
and don’t know when I shallget one. That’s 
what I’ve come to, you see, by marrying 
you!” 

** And I—what have I come to?” the 
woman asked. Her voice was soft, but it 
was full of bitterness. 

he said, laughing brutally. 
**You’ve got a husband—that is what all 
women want, I suppose—and a wretched 
squalling little baby. Isn’t that enough?” 

And two more children,’’ she said, 
“buried in a foreign cemetery, killed by 
want and misery and hard traveling quite as 
much as by fever, a father alienated from 
me forever, and my old home exchanged 
for this. Oh, yes, 1 have much to thank you 
for!” 

The man uttered an angry oath. 

“You talk as if it were my fault that the 
babies died,” he said. ‘‘ As for your old 
home, I don’t know whether you consider it 
good taste to be always contrasting my pov- 
erty with your father’s wealth; I don’t!” 

**O Herbert,” she said, with some eager- 
ness of tone, ‘‘ I never meant to contrast it 
in that sense! If—if only you loved me, I 
should never dream of complaining. It is 
because—because we do not love each other 
that we are miserable.’’ 

* And whose fault is that?’ Staniland 
asked. ‘* We would have loved each other 
well enough, I have no doubt, if we had been 
able to live decently. Who on earth thought 
that your father would prove such a miserly 
old hunks? I declare it makes me mad to 
think of him!” 

‘* I disobeyed him, I deceived him,’’ said 
Alice sadly; ‘‘and he did right to punish 
me.”’ 

*¢ He would not be right in starving you, I 
suppose ? Now I’ll tell you what it is, Alice 
—you must go down to the squire yourself 
and make the best terms you can for your- 
self and your child—and for me! ”’ 

Alice recoiled. 


“TI go to my father for help? Never! 
You know that I cannot do such a thing!’ 

‘*T know that you will do it,” said her 
husband coolly. ‘* You will take the train 
that leaves Euston to-morrow morning at 
ten, and go straight to Barrington Hall.” 

cannot, Herbert! ” 

‘*T say you will. Now look here, Alice— 
let us have no bandying of words about the 
matter. I want money; you want money. 
If we don’t get it—well, I shall take care of 
myself somehow; but you and the baby will 
starve! Do you understand that? I’m not 


going to contribute another penny-piece to 
I haven’t it to give—and 
You’d better go back to your 


your support! 
that’s a fact. 
father! ” 

‘* Then I will starve!’ declared the poor 
woman, bursting into tears. ‘‘I can never 
ask him for help again. You know how he 
drove us from his door when we went there 
together—how he has always returned my 
letters unopened. I would rather die than 
go to him for help! ”’ 

‘** Die if you like then,” said her husband, 
in harsh cruel tones, ‘‘ but you may die 
alone! You care for that boy of yours over 
there, do you not? So do I in my own way. 
If you don’t provide for him and for me too, 
as well as for yourself, I’ll take him away 
with me to America, and you shall never see 
him again!” 

‘“*Take him away—to America! O Her- 
bert, Herbert, you would never do that! 
My baby—the only one left to me! ” 

“IT tell you that I will do it unless you 
obey me!” said Staniland. ‘* The boy would 
be better off no doubt at the Hall, brought 
up as the squire’s heir—I have no objection 
to your managing that piece of business if 
you can; but, if you don’t get him there, I 
shall carry him off with me—so there’s an 
end of it.” 

In a calmer moment Alice might have felt 
sure that he would never burden himself 
with the care of a young child, and that he 
threatened her simply in order to secure her 
obedience; but just then she could rot reason 
about the matter—she knew only that the 
thought of parting with her boy caused her 
intense aguny. As tothe thought of parting 
with her husband, that gave her no pain at 
all. She had loved him once, but he had 
killed her love. 

‘¢* J will do anything,”’ she said, hiding her 
face in her hands and breaking into passion- 
ate tears, ‘‘ anything for my boy’s sake! ”’ 
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‘Then you will go to your father 

Yes,”? she answered, in faint heart- 
broken tones. 

** You will go to-morrow ?”’ he said, al- 
most wondering at his success. 

She broke out in a frenzied cry of protest. 

**O Herbert, to-morrow is Christmas Eve! 
I cannot go to-morrow! ” 

‘* And pray what has Christmas Eve to do 
with it?” 

‘*I always decked the house with holly 
and mistletoe on Christmas Eve,’’ said Alice, 
her words interrupted by irrepressible sobs. 
‘* We used to go down to the church to 
Evensong, and the ringers came up and had 
supper in the kitchen. We spent the whole 
day together, my father and I.” 

‘* I fail to see how these interesting occu- 
pations should prevent your return to your 
old home on Christmas Eve,” said Staniland, 
with a sneer. 

‘* Have you no heart, no affection ? ’”’ cried 
Alice. ‘* Can you not understand that these 
old memories, these associations, make the 
time sacred to me? I have not forgotten 
all that made my home so sweet, the love of 
my father for his child! ’’ 

Alice had risen from her seat as she spoke. 
She had lost sight of her husband and of the 
circumstances in which she was placed; she 
uttered the words inspired by her long love 
and sorrow without fear of Staniland’s 
mocking laugh and cruel words. She paused 
to snatch the child from its improvised bed 
among the cushions and press it to her bosom 
with tears and kisses and mourned words of 
love. The child, already awake, nestled 
close to her and cooed and laughed, undis- 
turbed by her passionate emotion. 

Staniland sat still, watching the scene 
with gloomy anger and impatience. 

‘* When you have left off conducting your- 
self like a madwoman, Alice, I have some- 
thing more to say to you,” he said. 

She turned round on him, the child clasped 
more closely than ever to her bosom, a 
fierce light in her eyes. 

‘* A madwoman ?’’ she repeated. ‘* And, 
if I were mad, who but you would have 
made me so? But love and goodness and 
trust are all madness to you. Men and 
women who are worthy of respect have shut 
me out from their company since I married 
youl” 

**Don’t go too far,” said her husband 
coolly. ‘* I’m about tired of the way you 


behave to me—and you know that I generally 
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make you pay for bad behavior to me. So 
take care!” 

‘¢ T will take care no more! ” she answered. 
‘*T have made up my mind—I will not live 
with you any longer! If I go to-morrow, I 
go altogether! ’* 

‘* Rather late in the day for you to say so 
when I have been telling you that I meant - 
to leave you to look after yourself for the 
future!” remarked Staniland. ‘* Now let’s 
hive no more ranting and crying and fuss! 
You'll leave Euston with the child at ten 
o’clock to-morrow mornivg. 1 shall go in 
the same train to see how things turn out. 
You will reach the Hall between three and 
four. You will goin, you will see the squire, 
and you will throw yourself at his feet and 
entreat him, by all the wonderful memories 
of the past that you have been recalling so 
effectively, to forgive you and to take his 
littie grandson to his heart. Tableau! The 
squire looks at the child, clasps him to his 
breast, and says, ‘ Bless you, my children!” 
It would make a good scene in a melodrama, 
wouldn’t it? There’s your role—all you 
have to do is sketched out for you.” 

The tone of cold sardonic jocularity was 
hateful to Alice. She sat perfectly silent, 
looking down at the boy who had fallen 
asleep in her arms. 

That’s all, I thiuk,’’ said Staniland, ris- 
ing and stretching himself. ‘* I'll be within 
easy reach when the old man asks for me, 
never fear.”’ 

‘*¢ And suppose,’’ Alice said at last, “‘ sup- 
pose he does not ask for you? Suppose I 
fail?” 

Staniland regarded his wife for a momeat 
with a look of sullen rage. 

‘* If you fail,” he said grimly, ** your child 
shall bear the penalty! ”’ : 

He strode out of the room, banging the 
door behind him. Alice bent her head and 
wept some bitter tears over the unconscious 
child upon her knee. 

Herbert Staniland did not return to the 
house that night. But Alice knew, by sad 
experience of the past, that she must obey 
his harsh behests. She packed a bag with 
such smalls things as she thought necessary, 
and prepared to leave her lodgings on the 
following day. Whether her application to 
her father were successful or not—and she 
had not much hope of its success—she felt a 
conviction that Herbert would never allow 
her to return. 

The baby was eighteen months old, a fine 
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healthy little fellow, much too heavy for 
Alice’s feeble arms. It was with some diffi- 
culty that she carried him next morning to 
the railway-station from which they were to 
start. She looked very pale and fagged 
when she stood on the platform at Euston 
waiting for her husband toappear. She had 

* no money and could get no ticket for herself, 
and as the minutes passed she was almost 
disposed to believe—with a heart-throb of 
intense relief—that Herbert was not coming, 
and that she would not have to go to her 
father after all. 

But at almost the last moment Herbert 
appeared, tickets in hand. He bundled his 
wife unceremoniously into a crowded third- 
class smoking-carriage, abusing her all the 
time for stupidity in not finding him earlier 
when he had been on the platform ten min- 
utes at least, then began to smoke, and, as 
soon as the train was fairly started, produced 
a pack of cards from his pocket and offered 
to play with his neighbors. 

The memory of that journey was as a 
terrible nightmare to Alice ever afterwards. 
She was cold, hungry, insufficiently clad; 
the tainted smoke-laden atmosphere of the 
carriage was repulsive to her, the conversa- 
tion which she heard infinitely more so. 
And thus the dreary hours dragged on, it 
seeming to Alice as if her journey would 
never end. 

It did end at last, though. And even her 
husband was struck by the pallor of her 
face as he glanced at her when they left the 
train and stood in the shed which did duty 
for a waiting-room and ticket-office at the 
little station near Barrington Hall. 

** You look your part, anyhow,”’ he said to 
her, with hardscorn. ‘‘ Nobody would know 
you for what you were six yearsago. Will you 
have anything to eat or drink? You must 
not faint, on the way, understand.” 

Alice declined. But even this faint show 
of consideration for her needs touched her, 
and, as they were leaving the station, she 
turned to him with a sudden flush in her 
cheeks, a new light in her pleading eyes. 

‘+ | was wrong to speak so angrily to you 
last night,’ she said. ‘‘ Forgive me, Her- 
bert! If my father is good to me, surely we 
might try to lead a better—a happier tife! ” 

** Let us see what your father does say 
first,’? he answered, turning his back upon 
her with a mocking laugh. ‘* When he has 
relented, we shall have time to think about 
ourselves.” 


It was not far from the station to the park 
gates. Tbe woman who stood at the door of 
the lodge looked curiously at Alice as she 
passed, but evidently did not know her. 
The squire’s daughter was altered beyond 
recognition. 

How well Alice remembered the long ave- 
nue, the darkly gleaming lake, the sumptuous 
pile of buildings in the distance! The sky 
was gray, and the freshly-fallen snow lay 
lightly on the ground on either side of the 
well-swept avenue. She wondered vaguely 
whether the usual preparations for the 
Christmas festivities were going on inside - 
the Hall, and whether her father and her 
Aunt Ruth were as busy as they used to be. 
If only she could place her boy in shelter 
beneath that warm and stately roof, she 
herself would be content to wander away 
through the snow and never be seen or heard 
of any more. 

She reached the great hall door; it was 
as much as she could accomplish to reach 
the heavy knocker and give two feeble little 
raps, too light even to be heard by the ser- 


* vants in their luxurious sanctum down-stairs. 


But it happened that the door was thrown 


open by the squire himself, who was turning 
out for his usual afternoon walk with the 
dogs at his heels. 

The squire had not heard the timid knock 


atthe door. He drew back for the moment, 
not recognizing his daughter in the slight 
worn figure standing on the steps; but Alice 
did not leave him long in doubt. With a 
faint cry of ‘* Father, father! ”’ she fell for- 
ward, one knee on the door-sill, holding her 
baby out towards him as if for protection. 

The squire recoiled; his face changed 
color, first becoming purple, then ghastly 
white; the veins stood out prominently on 
his temples, and his hands were clenched. 

** What do you come here for ? ” he asked. 
** Have 1 not forbidden you the house? I 
do not know you—I will not speak to you! 
Get away!” 

‘*O father, dear father,” wailed the girl, 
** forgive me—forgive me! 1 have suffered; 
I have starved; my children have all died 
except this one, and my husband threatens 
to take him away from me! Will you not 
forgive me and help me in my misery?” 

** said the squire, won’t! You 
ceased to be a daughter of mine when you 
left my house! You can go back to your 
husband. You forsook me for him once; go 
back to him! ” 
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**O father, for the child’s sake—for my 
mother’s sake—for heaven’s sake, forgive 
me before I die! ”’ 

But the squire would not hear. Regard- 
less of his daughter’s cry, of the child's piti- 
ful wail, of Miss Ruth’s sudden rush to his 
side, he sternly shut the door in Alice’s 
face, bolted and barred it, and forbade his 
sister or any other person in the house to go 
forth to the succor of the half-fainting 
woman outside the door. z 

His daughter did not remain very long 
upon the steps; she raised herself and the 
child and turned away, weeping aloud, and 
feeling so weak that she could hardly guide 
her steps aright. Alice was in despair. 

When a turn in the avenue had hidden 
her from sight, the squire ceased the grim 
watch that he had been keeping over the 
bolted door, ordered his sister back to her 
sitting-room, and began to pace the great hall 
with slow uneven steps. He looked pale 
and haggard, but his brow was still dark, 
and his lips moved as if he were speaking to 
himself. He was evidently ill at ease. By 
and by he came to a corner of the hall where 
a great heap of evergreens lay—holly and 
mistletoe, yew, fir, and laurestine—the sort 
of decorations with which the house had al- 
ways been made gay on Christmas Eve. 
Alice used to help him with the holly-boughs. 
He looked down at the heap in silence, his 
mouth and eyebrows working convulsively. 
It was a little thing to move him so deeply, 
and yet at that moment it made him feel al- 
most heart-broken to think that Alice would 
never more be with him to fasten up the 
red-berried boughs which betokened the sea- 
son of peace and good-will. And by whose 
fault would she not be there? Had she not 
asked for his forgiveness, and had he not re- 
fused it? Yet, in spite of his obstinate 
pride, his passion and his violence, he loved 
his daughter Alice as he loved no one else. 
Why could not Christmas bring peace and 
good-will to her and to all the world beside ? 

Alice scarcely knew what road she had 
taken until she was awakened to fuller con- 
sciousness by the touch of something wet 
and cold; then she found that she had wan- 
dered away from the avenue to the water’s 
edge. The ground was rough where she 
stood, and the melting snow and ice lying in 
every hollow penetrated her thin shoes and 
caused the sensation of cold which had 
brought her to herself. The mere lay before 
her, dark, smooth, deep. It was not frozen, 


A STRANGE WARNING. 


and the snow that covered its banks was be- 


ginning to melt. Cold wet drops from the 
sodden branches of the trees fell upon the 
face of the child until he set up a loud wail. 
Alice hushed him, but he would not be 
quiet, and his cry caused her a sensation of 
keenest torture. 

1 cannot live—I cannot live! she mur- 
mured to herself. ‘* My father will not for- 
give me. I cannot go back to my life with 
Herbert. He will not have me back; he will 
only take the child. My boy, my baby,” she 
cried, ‘‘ he shall not take youfrom me! We 
will die first—my baby and I! ”’ 

With eager footsteps and wild pathetic 
eyes, she made her way to a little jutting 
mound of earth where grew a willow-tree to 
which in the days of her childhood a boat had 
always been secured. Was it there now? 
In the gathering darkness she could scarcely 
see. She felt with one trembling hand for 
the rope. Yes, it was there! The boat was 
old, half filled with water, utterly unsafe. 
Never mind, she said to herself madly— 
never mind; she would row out to the middle 
of the mere, and there she would sink—she 
and her baby—down to the bottom of the 
lake, and never be troubled by the cruelty of 
father or husband any more. Yes, she and 
the boy would be safe! 

A hand was laid upon her arm. Looking 
up startled, she saw her husband’s face. He 
had come in search of her, fearing from her 
long absence that things had not been going 
well between her and the squire. 

‘* How goes it? What does the old man 
say ? ” 

Alice uttered a slight sharp cry. 

‘*He will not speak to me, he will not 
listen to me; he shut the door in my face!” 

‘*¢ Did you tell him how poor we were, and 
that I was going away and wanted to provide 
for the child ?” 

**T told him nothing; I could not think of 
the things you told me to say.”’ 

‘¢ You fool! ’? He raised his hand angrily 
as if to strike her. ‘‘ Well, you yourself 


will suffer for it, you know. I shall take the 
child.” 

*¢- You will not—you will not! I will kill 
myself first!” 


‘* Was that what you were going to do 
when I came up—kill him and yourself too? 
I told you that you were a madwoman the 
other day; I know it now. Give me the 
child.” 

He tried to take him from his mother’s 
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arms. Alice resisted with the energy engen- 
dered by frenzy and desperation. There 
was a struggle—the slippery bank yielded 
beneath their feet, the willow-stump gave 
way, and, with the mass of stones and earth 
thus set in motion, the woman and her hus- 
band, with the wailing child between them, 
went down into the deep waters of the mere; 
and just then the Christmas belis rang out a 
merry peal. 

But there was a sound of feet and voices 
upon the bank. Help was at hand—help 
brought by a mysterious foreshadowing of 
the future of which science has not yet 
found an explanation—help which Archie 
Newbolt had longed to offer in his dream, 
and could now afford in reality. He and the 
doctor had come at the appointed hour to 
the spot where a tragedy darker than the 
one of which he had dreamed had taken 
place. Without a moment’s hesitation 
Archie plunged boldly into the water. A 
servant whom the doctor had privately in- 
strucied to follow him also went to the 
rescue, and the doctor, who could not swim, 
remained on dry land, being convinced that 
he could do more good by keeping himself 
in readiness to assist his patients there than 
by venturing out of his depths in the water. 

Archie soon grasped the senseless form of 
poor Alice, who still held the baby in her 
arms. He speedily placed them on dry land 
and then went to assist the servant in the 
rescue of Staniland. But this was a longer 
task, and when at last they drew his body to 
the shore, they found that life was extinct. 
Every effort was made to revive him, but 
without avail, and as his immersion had not 
lasted very long, the doctor was finally led 
to the conclusion that death was the result 
of failure of the heart’s action caused by 
drink and excitement, rather than of actual 
suffocation by drowning. 

When Alice opened her eyes, her head lay 
on her father’s breast, kind faces looked into 
hers, kind hands were busy with tender 
offices about her. She was at home once 
more for Christmas Eve that had opened so 
darkly and bitterly for her; her child nestled 
safely beside her upon the bed; her aunt 
was pressing kisses upon his brow. It 


seemed to Alice as if she had reached a very 
paradise of peace. 

They did not tell her just then of her 
husband’s death, though the news could 
scarcely have been expected to cause her 
grief. She did indeed weep for the man 
whom she had loved in her foolish youth; 
and she was thankful to remember that she 
said gentle and friendly words to him when 
they parted at the railway-station. Of their 
subsequent interview she had very little 
recollection. Her sorrow and anxieties had 
weakened her mind for the time being, and 
she had been on the verge of brain-fever 
when the last terrible struggle with ber hus- 
band took place. Extreme care and the 
tenderness of her friends prevented any 
severe illness, however; and in due time both 
she and her boy were restored to health. 

But it was not for fully two years that 
Archie Newbolt, her old lover and ever faith- 
ful friend, dared to tell her how he had been 
summoned from Brussels by a dream in 
which he heard her voice. 

‘*It was very wonderful,”’ she said softly, 
when she had heard the story. Then raising 
her eyes to his, ‘* Perhaps I ought to tell 
you that I always thought of you as a friend 
to whom I might turn in any great difficulty 
or danger of my life. And in the last sad 
week before the Christmas Eve, Archie, 1 
remember that I was dreaming two or three 
times of you, and I know that I called to you 
in my dream to come and help me in my 
need.”’ 

‘*T heard and came,” said Archie, rever- 
ently touching her hand with his lips. And 
then he added, in a still lower tone, ‘** Will 
you always turn to me in every danger and 
difficulty, Alice? I will be a true friend—e 
true knight. Even in a dream, you see, 
your voice brought me back from foreign 
lands. Will you send me away now?” 

*“* Ah, no,” she answered simply, as she 
slipped her hand gently within his arm, ‘‘ not 
while I live, Archie; for I never feel safe 
unless you are at my side.” 

Their eyes met first and then their lips; 
and before a third Christmas had passed 
Archie Newbolt and Alice Staniland were 
man and wife. 
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UR cruise in the bark Ontario, among 
the group known as the Gilbert Isl- 
ands, having been but moderately success- 
ful, the captaia resolved to change his cruis- 
ing-grounds, running off to the westward to- 
ward the Carolinas, and then working down 
among those clusters known as the Solomon 
Archipelago, and so by way of the New 
Hebrides to the Australian coast; for we in- 
tended to make a port at Sydney, as we must 
buy provisions before starting on the home- 
ward voyage. We were quite familiar with 
the appearance and customs of the Gilbert- 
Islanders, by reason of frequent intercourse 
with them, but no one on board except the 
captain himself had ever seen those of Solo- 
mon, whom he described as of African de- 
scent, the very Ethiops of the Pacific. With 
a man of his adventurous character in com- 
mand, the cruise before us was likely to be 
full of queer situations. The islands were, 
at that time, little known and seldom visited 
except by the few traders from Australia, who 
went there to barter for pearls, marine shells, 
beche-de-mer, sandal-wood, or what ever else 
might be picked up and turned to account. 

But before having sighted any of the isl- 
ands, we fell in with sperm whales, and took 
two or three good fares of oil, which tempted 
us to linger, as we must, of course, pursue 
the legitimate business of our voyage. One 
afternoon we had lowered our boats in chase 
of whales, the weather being moderate, but 
squally, as is frequently the case in those 
tropical latitudes. I was a mere lad at that 
time, and pulled the streke oar in the lar- 
board or chiefmate’s boat. We became sep- 
arated from the other boat, and struck and 
killed a small whale, several miles to lee- 
ward of the ship, and when our victory was 
complete, and the whale turned up, we be- 
gan to realize that the sun was setting, and 
also that a squall was rising, which threat- 
ened to be one of unusual violence. It 
would be useless to attempt pulling to wind- 
ward, until the squall was over, so we lay 
still by the whale, awaiting the result. As 
the squall approaehed, it entirely obscured 
the ship from view, and when it reached us 
we were shut in by an impenetrable mist, 
and drenched by a pelting rain. But as the 


A HAUNTED ISLAND. 


BY W. H. MACY, 


wind was not strong enough to put us in any 
actual peril, we did not mind the wetting 
much in a warm climate. The twilight was 
short and the squall lasted full two hours, so 
that it was long after dark before it had 
passed over, leaving a strong breeze. When 
we last saw the ship she was keeping her 
luff as if the other boats were to windward 
of her. She might have taken whales along- 
side, or else some accident might have hap- 
pened, as a boat getting stoven, or the like, 
at any rate she would not run off to us until 
all was safe and secure up there to wind- 
ward. It would not be wise for us to pull 
up in that direction upon au uncertainty, so 
we lay quiet, keeping a bright lookout for 
lights, and our ears open for the sound of a 
gun or other signal. But the night wore 
away without anything being seen or heard, 
and the long suspense was only relieved by a 
feeling of despair when the day broke and 
no sail was to be seen on the horizon. 

What now was tobedone? Mr. Andrews, 
our mate, was a young man, and entirely 
unacquainted with this region of the Pacifie, 
but he know, of course, very nearly where 
we were from the observations made at 
noon, and that there were islands at no great 
distance under our lee. But without any 
instruments, but a little unreliable compass, 
it might not be easy to navigate with suffi- 
cient accuracy to find a small island, espe- 
cially if it were not very high, and besides he 
did not think our chart of this archipelago 
was very accurate, although it might have a 
certain general correctness. After a brief 
consultation, in which we all expressed our 
opinions so far as we could be said to have 
any, it was decided tu remain where we 
were through the day, as the ship was no 
doubt searching for us, and if she did not 
appear by sundown we should head her off, 
and shape a course as well as we could to 
fall in with land. 

We at once put ourselves on very short 
allowance of water and hard bread, for the 
stock carried in the boat was small, and we 
had nv squalls that day of sufficient violence 
and duration to enable us to catch any water. 
Our spirits fell more and more as the hours 
glided away, and our sharpest lookout had 
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failed to discover any sail in sight. We had 
taken al] the rest we could through the day, 
making an awning of the boat’s sails; now 
as the cool of evening set in we again 
stepped the mast, and, spreading both main- 
sail and jib, sped on a course to the west- 
southwest before a moderate trade-wind. It 
was disheartening to think of the chances 
that lay before us, if we might be many days 
searching in vain for the promised lard, with 
the prospect of even perishing with hunger 
and thirst in a little open boat upon the 
broad ocean, for the chances were a hundred 
to one against our being picked up by any 
vessel in a region of the Pacific so little fre- 
quented. But these thoughts were dispelled 
with the dawn of morning, for there, a little 
on the port bow, was something breaking 
the horizon line, which all of us pronounced, 
at first sight, to be land. This conviction 
being unanimous, the boat head was luffed a 
point or two, so as to steer directly for the 
middle of it, and our hearts beat anxiously 
as all our eyes were strained in the same 
direction, for it must be remembered that 
neither of us had ever visited any island of 
this group, and ihe reputation of the natives, 


so far as it had come to our ears, was none 


of the best. The fear of starvation and 
thirst was superseded by a new and almost 
equally terrible fear of. encountering hostile 
savages who would show us no mercy. But 
there was nothing before us but to press on 
and reconnoitre, and afterward be governed 
by circumstances as they might arise. 

The island showed an extent of at least 
five miles in north-and-south direction at 
right angles with our course, and the sum- 
mit line was nearly parallel with the horizon 
appearing like a table-land rock without 
vegetation. But as we drew nearer, speed- 
ing on before the breeze, we began to open 
up trees standing in the foreground of the 
pictures. These trees must, of course, be 
cocoanut and bread-fruit, and others which 
belonged in that latitude, but they seemed 
dwarfed against the great wall of rock which 
rose full two hundred feet high against the 
sky behind them. There was a line of 
breakers extending along the whole length 
of the base of the picture, but later we madé 
out that this surf did not break directly upon 
the island, excepting at the extremities north 
and south, for a barrier of rock or of coral, 
which must have been nearly flush with the 
surface of the sea, ran along a part of the 
coast, and parallel with it, for at least two 


miles. We kept a sharp lookout for ar 
opening in this barrier, and at length dis- 
covered one nearly in the centre of its line, 
though it was by no means smooth in the 
channel, and the passage through it might 
be attended by some danger. The strip of 
land which formed the foreground of the is!- 
and was small in extent, and must have had 
a good layer of soil upon it, for it was well 
sprinkled with trees, including bananas and 
bread fruit, and a few cocoanut-trees, with 
other vegetation not s» familiar to our eyes. 
But to our great astonishment we could see 
no human beings on shore, nor any houses, 
canoes, or other signs of the presence of 
man. Having approached the reef as near 
as the mate thought prudent, for we did not 
dare to venture within the influence of the 
rollers, the main-sheet was hauled flat, and 
the boat close-hauled on a wind, to survey 
and study the situation. 

‘*T must say,’’ said Mr. Andrews, * that 
I have never in my few years of experience 
seen an island built like this, nor have I 
heard tell of one like it. I should say it was 
partly coral-work, and partly volcanic.”’ 

“So it is, sir,” answered Wesley, the 
boatsteerer, who was standing erect on the 
clumsy-cleet, holding by the bight of the 
boat’s warp, and searching, with his keen 
sight, every part of the scene before him. 
‘That may well be, for I have heard that 
there are islands of both classes among the 
Solomons. Now suppose the coral-workers 
had begun building upon rocks at the bottom, 
for it’s likely they always know enough to 
select a good foundation, and supposing they 
had got half way to the surface, a great 
natural convulsion had pushed the whole 
arrangement bodily upward, rocks, coral and 
all, so there you have the explanation of the 
whole business,—eh, sir ? ”’ 

Wesley was an inveterate talker wherever 
ihe opportunity was given him, and his 
shipmates were fain to confess that he was 
rather a good talker, too, in his way. He 
was almost as equally cool under all circum- 
stances, and would stop to argue the point 
even when standing up within dart of a 
whale, generally being able to transfix his 
human opponent, and the whale too, without 
losing time, or losing his head. 

‘* Yes, that’s very probable,” said the 
mate. ‘* But, however, it matters little to 
us, just now, how the island was made, for 
here it is. I see no signs of life upon it, and 
yet there is food enough to support quite 
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colony of people, I have no doubt, and of 
course where all this vegetation is there 
must be fresh water.” 

** Just so, sir,” returned Wesley, ‘‘ and I 
can hardly believe the place is uninhabited, 
for it is contrary to a)l rules in these Pacific 
seas. You know the old saying, ‘ Where 
there’s a cocoanut-tree there: is a Kanaka.’ 
But Kanakas always build houses, I reckon. 
I never knew any of them to live in holes in 
the rocks, and that back-ground of rock 
there looks as solid as.if it hadn’t even a rat- 
hole in it, let alone a cave big enough to 
shelter a man. What do you think, sir, of 
going round the lee side of it, and prospect- 
ing there ?”’ 

‘* Well, I have thought of it, but a bird in 
the hand, you know, and I don’t believe 
there’s anything to leeward of that stone 
wall, but the ocean. I think that is the very 
backing of the whole, though it is a pity 
things hadn’t been faced the other way. I 
don’t like to give up what's before us, and 
go any farther down to leeward. You see 
we shall have to make a long circuit, for 
there are breakers away out for miles at the 
north and south euds of the island.” 

‘* Well, we’ve got all day before us,” ar- 
gued the boatsteerer,‘‘and there’sa possibility 
of falling in with the Outario, or some other 
vessel, and so save us the necessity of land- 
ing at all.”’ 

** Exactly, but if we get round there to 
leeward, and find, as I expect, nothing bat a 
bold rock without a landing, we shall have 
need of more than one day before us to get 
back where we are now, against wind and 
current. I’ve got the weather-gage now, 
and I can’t bear to give it up. If I could 
only feel sure that the the island is really un- 
inhabited, and that there is no trap to entice 
us ashore, I think I would put her head in 
for that inlet now, at once.”’ 

‘* We can get in there well enough, sir,” 
said the boatsteerer, ‘* but I am not at all 
sure about getting out again, in case we 
should want to. It would be rather funny 
to be marooned on an island with no means 
of getting off again. There would be some- 
thing original in the situation.”’ 

‘* Better than starving to death on the 
ocean with nothing but sky and water to 
louk at,”? put in old Ripley, the burly mid- 
ship oarsman. 

‘* That’s true as a choice of evils, though 
we should find a fruit diet would soon be 
monotonous enough. But as to human be- 
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ings, I think we must decide that they have 
never found their way here, for there isn’t 
a sign of life to be seen. I think we could 
get in through the inlet, but as to coming 
out again we should have to catch a time 
when the westerly monsoon is on, for the 
trade-wind will always blow ou shore, and I 
suppose that there is little or no set of tide 
here.” 

** Wesley,’ called out Mr. Andrews, who 
had been reflecting, and now seemed to have 
made up his mind, “ I’m going todoit. We 
mustn’t perish at sea, and I won’t run the 
risk of going any further down to leeward, 
when we've got food and water in sight right 
before us. Look out sharp ahead, and on 
both bows, and give me the word, and [’ll 
head her right for the middle of the channel. 
Now, boys, keep her well trimmed, and be 
ready to grab either paddles or oars, if ne- 
cessary.”’ 

And after a last thorough search of the 
horizon to assure ourselves that no ship was 
in sight, the boat’s head was swung off, 
heading directly for the inlet. We entered 
it all right, but found the force of the sea 
greater than we had foreseen, and the pas- 
sage growing narrower as we approached. 

The mate did his best to keep her straight, 
but when near the inner edge of the reef, 


. Moving very swiftly, she swerved a little to 


starboard, and the sharp coral crushed into 
her frail bottom as if it were an egg-shell. 
The next instant we had glided past the 
narrow channel, and were in the clear la- 
goon inside, but the water was already rising 
fast round our feet. I seized the bucket 
and baled for dear life, while the rest pulled 
their oars, but we had all we could do to 
reach the shore before she filled to the 
thwarts. We floundered out upon the coral 
bank, and dragged up the wreck of the boat, 
but she was past being repaired with any 
means at our command. We perceived at 
once that we were like Herman Cortes after 
he had burned his ships, for there we were, 
six men, marooned on a mere strip of land, 
with no meaas of escape. It was evident, 
however, that our lives were in no immediate 
peril. There was food enough dropping 
from the trees even had we been unable to 
climb them, and there was fresh water trick- 
ling down from a fissure in the rocky wall, 
as though out of some mysterious reservoir. 
There was plenty of bedding to be gathered 
up by the armful, and our wrecked boat 
turned bottom up afforded all the shelter we 
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should want in that equable climate. There 
was no object for which to exert ourselves, 
and life was likely to be a burden for the 
want of something to do. 

Directly abreast the passage through which 
we had come with the boat was a narrow 
creek like a still dock leading right up to the 
base of the great rocky wall, and thus divid- 
ing our island, or rather the habitable por- 
tion of it, into two parts. The width of this 
creek was not above fifteen feet, but its 
depth must have been many fathoms, for al- 
though the water was clear and compara- 
tively quiet, we could not see the bottom. 
As it was too wide to be jumped over, and 
too deep to be waded, we set to work with 
the boat-hatchet to chop several small trees, 
and throw a rude bridge across it, thus giv- 
ing us highway to all parts of our little king- 
dom. We had not only matches, but flint, 
steel and tinder, in the boat’s lantern-keg, 
and were thus able to make a fire for baking 
bread-fruit, of which there were enorgh to 
furnish the staple of our solid food. We 
set what we whalers called ‘ buat-crew 
watches,’ taking turns about, two and two, 
and a constant lookout for ships was kept 
night and day. 

In our exploration we had come across 
evidence of a fire having been built, and 
some decaying twigs had been found braided 
in a manner only possible by the agency of 
human hands, but there was nothing bear- 
ing marks of very recent date. Of course 
human beings had landed here, but they 
might have been temporary visitors from 
other islands, and probably got away again as 
soon as convenient. The situation of the 
place was not such as to tempt any tribe to 
make it a permanent home, being on the 
weather side of a wall of rock two hundred 
feet high, and completely inaccessible to 
man. The place was liable to be swept bya 
hurricane, and we found evidence in the way 
of fallen trees that it had been so at no re- 
mote period, and besides there was the diffi- 
culty of egress, and the fact that no fish 
were to be taken without going out to wind- 
ward of the barrier, if indeed there were any 
even there. This latter is an important 
consideration with the Micronesian savage, 
fish’ being the only animal food with which 
he breaks the monotony of his vegetable 
diet. 

On the third day of our imprisonment 
here, I observed that Mr. Andrews seemed 
troubled and downcast, at which I could not 


wonder much, especially as he had left a 
young wife at home, and had stronger ties 
than the rest of us, though the prospect was 
anything but pleasant even to me, reckless 
boy as I then was. As we sat all together 
on the lee side of the boat-house at evening, 
eating our supper of bread-fruit and bana- 
nas, he returned to the old subject of discus- 
sion, our situation on the island, and our 
plans for the future. 

‘‘Here’s our boat,’’ he said, ‘*‘ past all 
cure; that is, with any medicine that we 
have here. She can no longer be called a 
boat, as she is only useful when keel upper- 
most. I don’t like to hang blue-lights, but 
it looks very much, boys, as though we 
should live and die on this beach. It all de- 
pends upon the chances of a ship coming 
near enough to see us, which isn’t likely at 
all, for no one will approach very close on a 
weather-shore. We have no possible chance 
to get out and make ourselves known. If 
they see a fire, they will suppose it made by 
savages, and pass on without stopping for 
any closer acquaintance.” 

‘¢ That’s all very true,’”’ asserted Wesley, 
‘** and the chance does look slim. I’ve heen 
turning it over in my thoughts, and as I 
couldn’t find my way out, I’ve tried to think 
how much worse off we might be than we 
are now. We can’t starve here, nor freeze, 
nor drown, and no hurricane will blow us 
away with that stone-wall at our back. I 
only wish we could look through that rock, 
and see what’s under our lee.” . 

** Can’t we knock up a boat of some kind?” 
suggested old Ripley. 

‘* Tf we could,” answered the mate, “ the 
greatest difficulty would be got over at once, 
but it seems like joking to ask such a ques- 
tion. Here’s our whale-boat with two tim- 
bers broken, and three streaks caved in, and 
there are no trees fit to make a dug-out, even 
if we had tools to work with, which we have 
not,.as our stock is limited to a little boat- 
hatchet and a few sheath-knives. We can 
make baskets out of twigs and palm-leaves, 
but nothing that will hold or keep our 
water.” 

‘** But we can make a raft of saplings that 
will float us.” 

‘“*Yes, so we might, but we could never 
manage or handle it in that sluice-way, to 
get it outside the reef. Any such attempt 
would only drown the whole of us, but 1 
suppose we are not ready to end the sus- 
pense in just that way. If we could—Hark! 
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what’s that sound?” We were sitting very 
near the bank of the creek or dock before 
mentioned, and the sound appeared to come 
up out of the water, close to the base of the 
wall, and directly under our bridge. 

It was like the dip of paddles, and was re- 
peated many times. It was no matter of 
imagination, for we-all heard it distinctly, 
and so we could not be mistaken. Aftera 
short interval of perfect silence, the sounds 
were repeated, continuing for some mo- 
ments. Here now was food for wonder and 
discussion, and the subject seemed to assume 
an importance that cid not justly belong to 
it. But we were in no fair way to solve the 
problem of navigation, so we were not sorry 
to have something else to talk about. Wes- 
ley delivered a long lecture about water- 
sprites, naiads, and mermaids; but as he 
was not at all superstitious, and did not 
believe in any one of those beings, he said it 
must be caused either by fish, or, what is 
more likely, it is connected with some vol- 
canie operations goiag on beneath us, and 
even hinted at the possibility of ourall being 
blown sky-high some fine night, without a 
note of warning. The noises were not loud 
enough to draw attention unless we were 
nearer the spot, and keeping very quiet, but 
after this, of course there was one or more 
of us listening about there most of the time, 
for there was a strange fascination attracting 
us to the spot. The sounds were not always 
the same; sometimes they were paddle-dips, 
at other times such as might result from a 
smart blow struck flat upon the surface of 
water, and again limited to faint breathings 
or sighs, and two or three times a bubble 
had been seen to rise and to break. We 
could never catch or see any fish, and indeed 
there were some varieties among these 
sounds which the presence of fish could not 
reasonably account for. Thus matters went 
on until the sixth day of our stay upon the 
island, when an accident happened which 
did much toward unraveling the mystery, 
and made such an impression upon my boy- 
ish fears, that I shudder even now as I re- 
member the terror that seized upon me at 
that moment. 

My shipmates all chanced to be at some 
distance away, and I was sitting alone on 
the bridge, with my feet hanging, and gazing 
downward into the water, as if by so doing I 
could penetrate the mystery that now occu- 
pied so much of my thoughts. I could see 
the dark wall of the rugged rock for several 
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feet down, but beyond this all was lost in 
obscurity. Of a sudden, a small bubble 
rose, then another, then several in quick 
succession, and then as if shot upward from 
the bowels of the globe a human head roze 
into the air, with a jerk like that of a jack- 
in-the-box, so close to me, as I stooped, that 
I was showered all over with the water dis- 
pliced by it—and such a head! I was so 
overwhelmed with horror, that I had no 
strength to rise up, and indeed I came near 
toppling over into the water, and into the 
very embrace of this horrible demon, for 
such it seemed tome. Itstared with affright 
at the bridge, then up at me, and then to 
right and left, and then, after displaying an 
array of dreadful black fangs set in a mouth 
uglier than that of a codfish, it settled al- 
most as suddenly as it had hopped upward. 
I was too frightened even to describe clearly 
all that I had seen, as my shipmates, startled 
by my cries, ran toward me. 

Wesley, who chanced to be nearest, was 
in time to see the agitation of the water, 
which had not yet entirely calmed, but for 
all else they were obliged to be content with 
my story. The head which had appeared to 
me was that of a full-blooded negro, of gi- 
gantic size, or so it appeared to me, sur- 
mounted by a heavy, bushy growth of wool, 
which stood out above and at the sides, as I 
have seen it worn sometimes by highly 
stylish colored barbers at home, giving the 
whole somewhat the form of a magnified 
mushroom. The hair or wool appeared to 
have been dyed of a brick-red color, and the 
whites of the eyes that glared at me out of 
that diabolical head itself, and the cavernous 
mouth and gums in which they were set, 
appeared from their horrible redness to be 
bathed in blood. Beyond the natural blow- 
ing off and iuspiration of breath on first ris- 
ing, no sound had issued from the head, save 
a low grunt at the moment when the looks 
right and left had taken in the knowledge 
that other human beings besides me were 
present. 

I was, of course, the lion of the hour, 
though Mr. Andrews, at first, doubted if I 
had seen anything at all, and even insisted 
that I had fallen asleep and had a horrible 
dream. But the boatsteerer was sure that 
he had seen the agitation of the water where 
the something had gone down; it was not 
probable that I had thrown anything into 
the creek, and quite certain that I had not 
fallen in myself. My description of the 
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head was found to agree well with all the 
descriptions we had heard of the savages in 
New Guinea, Erromanga, Tanna, and other 
islands in that quarter of the Pacific. 

A long conference or council of war then 
ensued, in which Wesley was the chief 
spokesman. After a good deal of flourish 
about mermaids, Old Neptune, David Jones, 
Banquo’s ghost, and other supernatural mar- 
vels, he came to the sensible conclusion that 
1 had seen a real savage in the flesh, and 
the only explanation must be that the lee 
portion of the island was inhabited, and that 
there was a connection between the two by 
a submarine passage. 

Of course we had no idea of the thickness 
of the wall of rock; we only know that it 
was perpendicular on our side of it, and 
there was no chance of an enemy dropping 
down upon us unawares, but we had never 
before thought of the possibility of invading 
armies rushing out from under it to swarm 
upon us up the creek bank. And there were 
two sides to the question whether in case of 
such invasion we had better meet them with 
hostile weapons, or await their coming with 
the olive-branch in our hands. If we suc- 
ceeded in driving them back by force, we 
might only be calling down upon our heads 
the vengeance of overwhelming numbers, 
who would come by sea to attack us, for of 
course they must have plenty of canoes. 
Who ever heard of South Sea islanders with- 
out some kind of safe, sea-going boats, even 
though they are obliged, in many cases, to 
build them of a hundred little pieces of 
wood, lashing them closely together ? 

It was determined to keep a watch patrol- 
ling the beach and the bridge, while the rest 
slept on their arms, and ready for a call. 
In the event of all hands being roused we 
should be ready either to fight or to tempo- 
rize as circumstances might require, but we 
were to await the mate’s orders, and not to 
attack until the word was given. 

But the alarm signal that night came not 
from our sentries. All was quiet until into 
the small hours of the moruing— for we had 
no time-keepers among us, and were obliged 
to guess at the hour—when, in the midst of 
the most perfect stillness, an earthquake 
shock brought every man to his feet, shak- 
ing the island from its very foundation. A 
series of rumbling and grating sounds fol- 
lowed the first great terror, and then, when 
the air we breathed seemed charged with 
sulphurous vapor, and the sea around us 
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flashed in the darkness like a boiling pot, 
another terrific shock was felt, and we 
seemed to be borne aloft for a moment, 
while the water-level settled rapidly in the 
creek, and the waves receded from the shore. 
Then again all was quiet, and as still as the 
grave; but, partially stunned and nearly 
asphyxiated by the noxious vapors, we dared 
not trust the evidence of our senses as to 
what had happened, until daylight broke, 
and as the air gradually cleared, the sun 
soon rose from his ocean-bed in all the glory 
that had attended his course on the day 
before. 

We still stood on the same coral bank, 
with the same familiar land-marks around 
us, but the sea-line was way out half way to 
the barrier reef, and the surface of the creek 
many feet below us, while the great central! 
wall of rock, the backboue of the whole 
structure, appeared exactly the same as be- 
fore,jits relation to the lower land remaining 
entirely undisturbed. The whole island had 
been lifted during the night, pushed bodily 
upward fifteen feet, the actual distance being 
indicated by the old and new water lines ou 
the side walls of the creek, which was now 
like a canal cut square downward through a 
hill. The barrier to windward was itself 
another island of a respectable height, and 
even the bottom of the channel through 
which we had entered was now high and 
dry, save where a heavy roller at times sub- 
merged it. 

Look there!’’ exclaimed Wesley, who 
stood peering down intothe canal. ‘* Here’s 
the underground railroad! See the tunnel 
where our black friend came in yesterday!” 
The top of the arch formed by this cavern 
or natural tunnel was even now only about 
five feet above the surface, showing that it 
must have been ten feet under water on the 
previous day. Its width was rather less 
than that distance, so that a man might 
swim and turn round in it, but two men 
swimming abreast would have been crowded, 
By listening on the bank above, we could 
now distinctly hear various sounds, indicat- 
ing the presence of many men at the further 
extremity of the passage. Here now was 
communication opened by direct route, be- 
tween the rival kingdoms, with no necessity 
either of swimming down in submarine grot- 
toes, or of making a long circuit by sea. 

We must soon be brought into contact 
with our savage neighbors, and what would 
be our best policy under the circumstances ? 
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With our advantages of position, we could 
make battle at the mouth of the tunnel, like 
Leonidas against the Persian invaders at 
Thermopyle; but we must never be off 
guard a moment night or day, and what were 
our six lives against such fearful odds? for 
the tribe might number some hundreds, nay; 
thousands, for aught we knew. Would it 
not be better to take our chance of the ten- 
der mercies of these barbarians, try to make 
friends with them, and get through to the 
lee side of the island? Once there, we 
might stand a better chance of being taken 
on board some passing ship—that is, if our 
black friends did not take a notion to knock 
us over the head with stone, or impale us 
upon their spear-points. 

The sound of loud outcries came to us 
from time totime, while we were considering 
these points, and we judged from this fact 
that the savages might be in a state of inde- 
cision similar to ourown. We kept a sharp 
watch upon the opening, and listened in- 
tently to detect the sound of any approach- 
ing canoe; but the day wore on, hour after 
hour, until the sun was high overhead, and 
no one came, though still the clamor and 


excitement appeared to continue, breaking 


forth at intervals. As the noon hour passed 
by the voices increased, and seemed to take 
the form of wails and lamentations, from 
which we judged they might be mourning 
for some members of the tribe who had lost 
their lives during the volcanic operations in 
the night. But suddenly there came to our 
ears the muffled thud of an explosion unlike 
any of those which had attended those great 
natural phenomena. 

‘*That’s no earthquake, nor volcano! ”’ 
roared old Ripley, as a second report pre- 
cisely like the former followed in a few sec- 
onds. ‘It’s agun! and you may bet your 
lives it’s fired from a ship! ”’ 

And now the clamor increased, and from 
the approaching sounds we knew that there 
were human beings coming through the sub- 
terranean passage. They came on and on, 
the din of voices increased, showing that the 
tunnel was full of them, while the snap of 
the guns followed each other in quick and 
regular succession. What could be going 
on? We stood with our little force divided, 
two on each bank of the creek, and the re- 
maining two on the connecting bridge, which 
still remained in place, having been only 
slightly disturbed by the uplifting of the 
sland, and thus, with our whale-lancer and 
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harpoons ready for use, we could have sent 
down death to ten times our own number, 
had we thought it expedient.to doso. At 
this movement the ship-of-war, for such we 
had decided she must be, let drive a whole 
broadside at once in place of single guns as 
heretofore, and the din of mingled sounds. 
was quite deafening; but by this time we 
all understood the mate’s plan, and were 
ready to act at the signal. 

Stand by, boys; the admiral is coming! 
roared Wesley, who stood on the bridge, a 
bright harpoon ready for a dart, while the 
rest of uz, having laid aside our weapons, 
were grasping the bight of the line at a 
proper distance, to give him a clear swing, 
and not to snub her too soon. 

The long, ornamented head of the canoe 
appeared, and with unerring aim, the boat- 
steerer threw his iron, or rather drove it 
straight downward, exactly at the right mo- 
ment, transfixing her right through the 
quick-work of her bow, or what whalemen 
would call her head-sheets. ‘hus suddenly 
arrested, as five pairs of strong arms snub- 
bed the line, the only anxiety being not to- 
check too short for fear of tearing out the 
harpoon, the canoe swung round presently 
entirely at our mercy. The savages in the 
bow dared make no attempt to clear the har- 
poon, for Wesley, when the harpoon left bis 


hand, had secured a long lance which he 


now used with such persuasive effect that 
the royal retinue and family, one after an- 
other, and finally the monarch himself more 
ugly and hideous than any one of his sub- 
jects, jumped overboard in mortal terror,. 
and made their way to other canoes further 
on. 

‘*Now’s your time, boys! Jump, all!’’ 
and in a moment more the whole six of us 
were in the creek, and scrambling over the 
sides of the great royal canoe, which was 
big enough to carry three times our num- 
bers. We had thrown our own boat-paddles 
down ahead of us, anticipating that the sav- 
ages would carry off theirs when they fled 
for their lives, and in a moment more the 
craft was shooting back into the tunnel the 
way she had come. A few strong and rapid 
strokes carried us through, for the distance 
was not more than fifty yards, and as we 
glided out into the sunlight again, a scene of 
enchanting beauty lay spread out before us 
like a panorama. The lee portion of the 
island was much larger than that upon which 
we had landed, and was everywhere teeming: 
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with tropical luxuriance. The fruits of the 
earth flourishing spontaneously were ample 
to have sustained two thousand people in- 
stead of two hundred, the neat huts of the 
village were set at intervals in a perfect 
bower around the concave of the little bay, 
the cocoanut-trees growing vigorously even 
down to the edge of the water. The place 
‘was quite a little paradise, but our eyes did 
not stay to rest long upon it, for there, close 
under the reef outside, lay a sloop-of-war 
with her broadside bearing directly upon us, 
and the British flag displayed at her peak. 
She had ceased firing now, and two boats 
filled with armed men were approaching as 
if to take possession of the deserted town by 
right of conquest. The English crew were 
struck with astonishment at our appearance, 
and still more so at the relation of our 
strange story; and the whole party, following 
up the bank of the canal, which extended all 
ihe way through the island, met the waters 
of the bay on the lee-side, examined for 
themselves the archway of the strange tun- 
nel, through which the frightened barbarians 
had fled. No great harm had been done to 
the place beyond demolishing a hut or two, 
and knocking over or breaking down a few 
trees, by way of showing the people what 
could be done by the power of bullets. In- 
deed, the English lieutenant informed us 
that nearly all the firing we had heard was 
only blank cartridges, the object being to 
inflict just a little injury, and give the sav- 
ages a terrible scare. 

The sloop-of-war was the Daphne, and she 
had been sent by the admiral of the Pacific 
squadron with orders to give the savages a 
little idea of British power by way of warn- 
ing. Several difficulties had occurred be- 
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tween the crews of English traders and the 
natives of this island, which was known on 
the charts as Arganua, and also as Backbone 
Island, from its peculiar conformation. No 
lives had been sacrificed on either side, but 
some English seamen had been taken pris- 
oners and held for ransom, and other annoy- 
ances, though perhaps there was equal blame 
on both sides, hence the mission of the 
Daphne. 

Captain Baxter told us that although he 
must carry out the letter of the admiral’s or- 
ders, he desired to avoid bloodshed, and was 
glad the blacks had found such a rat-hole of 
escape as the tunnel which he had discov- 
ered. We should leave them to return to 
their homes at their leisure, and hoped the 
fright caused by his guns would prove a 
salutary lesson to them. Before leaving, 
however, he went on shore himself, and in- 
spected with great interest and curiosity the 
results of the volcanic changes the night 
before. At that time the shocks had been 
but slightly felt on board the Daphne, she 
being then nearly a hundred miles south- 
ward of the island, and no great importance 
had been attached to the fact. 

After a short cruise in the British man-of- 
war, Visiting other islands, and making the 
acquaintance with more tribes of South-Sea 
Africans, we arrived at Sydney, where to 
our surprise and joy we found our own ship 
the Ontario, and were soon exchanging ex- 
planations with our old shipmates. I have 
heard from other mariners that Backbone 
Isl:nd has disappeared from the charts now, 
and there can be no doubt that by some 
later natural convulsion it has been totally 
swallowed up in the ocean. 


BRILLIANT. 
BY STEPHEN HENRY THAYER. 


HE banners of the forest fields have faded, 


And rustle in the lowly ways beneath 
The sleepy solitudes that once they shaded, 
Now, desolate, cherish them like some dead 


wreath. 


And still the waning sunlit glories linger 


To fire the dying embers with their gleam, 
Until death touches all with ominous finger, 


And frowns with frozen visage on the dream. 
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HEIR name was really Greenwich, but 

** people who lived in a little, tumble- 
down bouse between Smoky Creek and 
Thumping Mountain might as well be Grin- 
nidges without any highfalutin’ spellin’;” 
that was the general opinion in Plumleyville. 

Fiducia felt this to be a bitter injury; but 
then Fiduica felt almost everything in her 
life to be an injury—Smoky Creek and 
Thumping Mountain, and the baby, Victoria 
Regina, who had fits. 

Deb didn’t think much about injuries; she 
hadn’t time. She was only a year older than 
Fiducia, just sixteen, but she had promised 
her mother when she was dying that she 
would be a mother to the others, not only to 
the baby, but to Fiducia and even to Dander 
—his name had been Lysander when they 
lived in the village—especially to Dander, 
who was eighteen now, and might become a 
great man, but, also, might alas! go wrong. 
It ran in the Grinnidge blood to go wrong. 

Their father had mechanical skill; even 
after their fortunes had fallen to the level of 
Smoky Creek people far and near had sent 
their watches and clocks to him to be re- 
paired. But he neglected the watches and 
clocks for the tavern, and they were bitterly 
poor. He died, and just a month after their 
mother died, putting the morsel of a baby 
into Deb’s arms. 

At first Lysander stayed at home and 
mended the watches and clocks, which his 
father had left unfinished, but ‘*‘ Thumping 
Mountain wasn’t always going to shut out 
his daylight,’’ he said, and before they real- 
ized that he was going he was off to the city, 
twenty miles away, to seek his fortune. 

He promised to send home some of his 
first earnings in the city, but none came. 
He had found a situation in a jeweler’s 
shop, but ‘‘ it cost a fellow an awful lot to 
get along in the city,’’ he said, in the only 
letter they received. 

Dander had planted a garden, and Deb 
tended it early and late, and they had plenty 
of vegetables, And she took in washing; 
she could not go out to do it because she 
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never felt it safe to leave Fiducia with the 
baby, for she had a habit of losing herself in 
dreams in which she was a fine lady with 
silk dresses and gold bracelets, and the baby 
might fall out of the window, or into the 
creek, or swallow innumerable buttons and 
pins without her knowing anything about it. 
And the baby had a natural aptitude for such 
startling feats. She was still but a tiny 
morsel, but it is doubtful whether there ever 
was so much badness to the square inch in 
a baby before. 

** Folks that has got that baby to contend 
with might as weli go to the poor house first 
as last,’’? Fiducia often said, and then she 
would sit down on the doorstep, and chew 
her sunbonnet strings, and fancy that they 
lived in an elegant house, like Squire Up- 
ham’s, in the village, and had a lovely baby, 
dressed in white lace, who never cried nor 
swallowed anything improper. 

Deb picked berries to sell, too; she could 
take the baby with her, and set her down in 
the grass ;—bugs and grasshoppers could not 
be a worse diet for her than buttons and 
pins. 

Fiducia would carry the berries to the 
village to sell if she were allowed to wear 
Deb’s pink stocking, an heirloom which had 
descended to her as the eldest daughter. 

Fiducia would make a deep tuck in her old 
calico dress to show the resplendent stock- 
ings, and walk proudly into the village, al- 
most regardless of her ragged shoes and 
faded sunbonnet. 

Raspberries were ripe, now, and they 
brought twelve cents a quart. Deb hoped to 
be able to buy some flour, soon; they had 
only corn meal which didn’t agree with the 
baby. Fiducia had gone to the village with 
a six quart pail full of raspberries to sell. 
Six times twelve was seventy-two! Deb had 
half a dollar that she had been saving for 
weeks, and Fiducia, if she sold all the ber- 
ries, was going to buy a bag of flour. 

And the baby was getting well! Deb 
sang about her work that afternoon. She 
ran out to meet Fiducia when she saw her 
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berries! 

‘“‘The fellers hangin’ round Roberson’s 
‘store hollered out, ‘Smoky Creek has come 
to town a-walkin’ on a rainbow,’ and I wa’n’t 
a-goin’ by ’em. But I sold three quarts to 
old Mis’ Skimmins, for ten cents a quart. 
And I've got a letter from Dander.”’ 

Deb tore the letter open, eagerly :— 


The pail was half full of rasp- 


‘* DEAR SISTER:—This is to let you know 
that I am in jail. I slept in the store, and 
sume fellows broke in and stole some watches 
and folks think I let ’em in, because some of 
the watches was found in my room. I’d 
been drinking, and the fellows took advan- 
‘tage of it. I’m telling you the truth, Deb, 
and you know I wouldn’t steal. But I sup- 
pose they’ll give me five or ten years in 
prison because I can’t pay a lawyer to show 
that I’m innocent. For pity’s sake, do 
something tosave me! The trial is coming 
on soon and it will kill me if I get sen- 
tenced.” 


Deb dropped upon the doorstep. She only 
vaguely heard Fiducia saying, in an ag- 
grieved tone:— 

** Got shet in jail, has he? If that ain’t 
jest like Dander! Now where’s the silk 
dress he promised me? It’s like Uncle 
*Bijahs goin’ off fishin’ and gettin’ drownded 
after he’d promised to buy me a gold ring 
with a red stone! I never heard of anybody 
so unlucky as I be! ” 

Deb could hear her mother’s voice say- 
‘jng:— 

‘“* Look out for Dander, Deb! I couldn’t 
die in peace if I didn’t think you would keep 
him from going wrong.”’ 

What could she do, now, penniless and 
-alone, to save Dander ? 

Fiducia was not utterly heartless; she felt 
@ pity for Deb although she could by no 
means comprehend the depths of her suffer- 
‘ing. She lighted the fire, and made a 
johnny-cake for supper, and set the table, 
while Deb still sat silent in her misery. 

‘*Good gracious! what’s the baby doin’ 
now ?” exclaimed Fiducia, ‘‘ 1 thought she 
was asleep. Come quick, Deb! I b’lieve 
‘she’s swallerin’ a pend’lum! ” 

Deb was aroused, now. She rushed across 
the kitchen into to the little, unfinished, side 
room, the door of which was usually kept 
carefully closed. Now it was open, and 
Victoria Regina was seated upon the floor, 
‘in front of two or three old clocks which 
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Dander had neglected to mend and return to 
their owners. Deb seized her, and turned 
her upside down, a proceeding to which she 
was too accustomed to manifest surprise or 
objection. 

Something hard and round and shining 
came rattling down upon the floor. Deb 
stooped and picked it up, with a cry of amaze- 
ment. Did any clock, even old miser Satter- 
lee’s whose interior arrangements the baby 
had evidently been investigating, ever have 
a twenty dollar gold piece for a pendulum ? 

‘* Where did you get it, baby ? ”’ said Deb. 

The baby dived her head into the case of 
the tall, old clock in front of her, and poked 
her tiny finger into a crevice, uttering gib- 
berish perfectly intelligible to Deb and 
Fiducia, which signified there were more 
there. 

Deb took a knitting-needle and extracted 
from the crevice one—two—three—four 
bright twenty dollar gold pieces! There 
were five in all, a hundred dollars! 

miser Satterlee put ’em there!” 
cried Fiducia, in a tone of mingled awe and 
exultation. ‘‘ They say he was always hid- 
in’ money away in queer places. Well, he 
couldn’t never have hid none that come 
handier to them that found it! ”’ 

Deb looked at her in silence. 

“1 think I’d ought to have a pair of ear- 
rings out of it, anyhow, Deb. If it hadn't 
been for me that young one would have 
swallowed ’em all before you got here.” 

Fiducia studied her sister’s face, becoming 
suddenly aware that ‘‘*some of her queer 
notions had come acrost Deb.” 

** Tt ain’t his money, anyhow; he’s dead!” 
she said, triumphantly, as if she were an- 
swering Deb, who had not spoken a word. 

** Everything that was the old man’s be- 
longs to his brother, Mr. Reuben Satterlee; 
he sent the clock here,”’ said Deb. 

‘¢ He never would have found that, as like 
as not,’”’ said Fiducia. ‘* And he’s got piles 
of money; it wouldn’t be nothing to him, 
and it’s so much to us!” 

So much! It would pay a lawyer for 
showing that Dander was innocent! 

Would not even her mother say, Deb 
thought, ‘‘anything tosave Dander?”” With 
the gold pieces clutched in her hand Deb 
started towards the door. 

‘¢ | must carry it back,’’ she came back to 
say to Fiducia. ‘It would be stealing to 
keep it. But perhaps he may give us a re- 
ward—may help us about Dander! ”’ 
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Fiducia only scowled angrily. 

‘*] wish’t I was vother side of Thumping 
Mountain,” she said. 

Over the road sped Deb, her hot hand 
clenched full of gold—gold that might save 
Dander! She fancied she could hear her 
mother’s voice accusing her of Dander’s 
ruin. Nevertheless something strouger than 
all led her on. 

The back door of the Satterlee house stood 
open, and Deb stepped in. 

Mr. Satterlee could not be troubled about 
anything unless it were very important, she 
was told, as his son was very ill, and a 
strange doctor was with him. But just then 
Mr. Satterlee came out of an inner room 
with the strange doctor. 

‘This is your money, sir,’’ said Deb, put- 
ting the gold piece into Mr. Satterlee’s hand. 
** We found it in the clock that you sent to 
be repaired.” 

‘*Oh, you’re one of them Smoky Creek 
Grinnedges, are you? And your brother has 
cleared out, hasn’t he?” 

‘** Dander has gone to Wellfields to work, 
and, oh, he is in such tronble!’’ And, then, 
not because the man’s face was encouraging, 
but because her pent up feeling must burst 
forth, Deb sobbed out the whole story. 

‘* Well, this is a pretty queer piece of busi- 
ness! your brother in jail for stealing, and 
you bringing back this money and saying 
you found it. Afraid it would be found out 
that he’d been stealing here, were you? 
Are you sure here’s all he took ?” 

Deb stifled her sobs, and drew herself up 
with sad dignity. It was lost on Mr. Satter- 
lee, but the strange doctor, who was waiting 
in the doorway, turned and looked at her. 

‘* Dander never stole anything,” she said, 
quietly. 

‘** Well, I'll look into this affair, when 1 
have time, and if it’s all right, and you did 
find the money, I’ve nothing to say; but I 
can tell you, folks don’t steal from me with 

impunity!” 

Deb dragged herself homeward, with a 
heavy heart, her last hope gone. 

Dander was in greater danger that before! 

Deb formed a desperate resolution to go 
to Wellfield. She was very ignorant, poor 
Deb! and she decided to go to the mayor of 
the city and tell him that Dander was inno- 
cent. She had not money enough to pay her 
fare, but she could walk over Thumping 
Mountain, which wonld shorten the distance 
by six or seven miles. It was a hard 


scramble, in some places, but she was used 
to it, and was in no more danger of losing 
her way than the squirrels and foxes were. 

She set out early the next morning, leav- 
ing Fiducia sullen and injured. 

** Don’t let the baby swallow a pend’lum, 
Fiducia,”’ was Deb’s parting injunction. 

‘*¢ Pend’lums 2in’t no more to her than pep’- 
mint drops! I expect she’ll swallow a clock 
before you get back, and I don’t care if she 
does,’’ returned Fiducia. 

But Deb fortified her courage by the re- 
flection that Fiducia was sometimes better 
than her word. 

It was a toilsome, painful journey, al- 
though a farmer’s family on the road were 
very kind to her, kept her all night, and gave 
her food and lifted her heart by cordiality 
and sympathy—and it was all in vain. The 
jailor would not even let her see ander; he 
was sorry, he said, but it was against the 
rules. And the mayor after she had waited 
hours and hours to see him, told her he 
could do nothing whatever about Dander’s 
case; she had ‘‘ better go home and wait 
patiently, and if he were innocent it would 
probably be proven.’’ As she came out of 
the mayor’s office she saw, on the sidewalk, 
the strange doctor whom she had seen with 
Mr. Satterlee, and she shivered with a new 
dread. Had Mr. Satterlee sent him to Well- 
field to accuse Dander of stealing the gold 
pieces ? 

But the doctor looked kindly at her, and 
when she passed he took off his hat to her, 
as ifshe were alady. He knew that she was 
one of the Smoky Creek Grinnidyes and that 
Mr. Satterlee suspected them of stealing, 
yet he took off his hat to her! Deb dida’t 
know what to make of it, but she found a 
little thrill of comfort in it. 

It rained in torrrents, as she walked back 
over Thumping Mountain, and she reached 
home drenched, and chilled, and footsore; 
but no harm had befallen the baby, which 
was a great relief, and Fiducia was less cross 
that might have been expected, perhaps 
because, as afterwards appeared, she had 
been wearing the pink stockings all the time 
of Deb’s absence. 

‘* If you’d had that hundred dollars in your 
hand you could have got folks enough to 
help Dander!”’ said Fiducia, wise in her 
generation. 

Life went on with no difference to Deb 
except a heaviness of heart that sometimes 
made it seem impossible to endure, until the 
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blackberries had ripened and gone, and a 
tinge of red was showing, here and there, 
among the maples on Thumping mountain; 
and no news had come from Dander. He 
might have had his trial, and been sen- 
tenced; he might even have died in prison, 
as Fiducia prophesied he would, and they 
not know! 

One day ’Liphlet Kibberley, their nearest 
neighbor, going home from the village tossed 
a letter onto the doorstep. 

The handwriting was Dander’s! Deb was 
pale and trembling as she opened it. 

** DEAR DEB:—You’re the best sister that 
ever a fellow had, and an awful plucky girl. 
I ought to be ashamed of having to have my 
sister got me out of such a scrape, so Dr. 
Parsons says, and I am. Dr. Parsons has 
talked to me like a good one, I can tell you! 
He got a lawyer to defend me, I never should 
have got clear if it hadn’t been for him, and 
he says it’s only for my sister’s sake that he’s 
helped me. He says he got acquainted with 
youatold Satterlee’s; I suppose you must have 
gone there to carry the clock home. He’sa 
queer old gentleman-—-Dr. Parsons, I mean; 
be don’t spare a fellow’s feelings any! He 
says a fellow with such a sister as I have got 
ought to be more of a man, and I’m going to 
be, Deb; you see! He told me all about your 
walking here; that made me feel cut up, I 
can tell you. He has got me a place in the 


biggest watch manufactory in the country, 
and I’m going to do the fine work, just what I 
understand, and like best, and there’s a 
house near the works that he wants me to 
hire; he says Smoky Creek is no place for 
you to live alone, and isn’t healthy for the 
baby. He says, too, I need you to keep me 
straight and I guess that’s true, Deb! ”’ 


Deb,—well it would be off no use to try to 
tell what Deb felt. She drooped her head 
over the baby’s, and the baby said it was 
** waining.”’ 

It all came true, although it seemed so 
much like a happy dream, Deb thought. 

They hired the bird’s nest of a house, and 
Dander has a position that makes him proud 
and satisfied. It was long before Deb felt 
that she could trust him—she knew how 
strong a chain is an evil habit once formed— 
but Dander’s sense of manhood had been 
touched by Deb’s devotion, and he has * kept 
on a straight track.”’ 

The baby has grown well and strong, and, 
what does not always happen, the bigger she 
grows the better-behaved she is. Fiducia is 
learning to be a milliner; she was sure she 
should like that occupation better than any 
other. She patterns after Deb more than 
she used to, and takes her advice. But she 
has a great many pink bonnets, and a ring 
with a stone in it. 


THE TRUE STORY OF 


“THE OLD WOMAN THAT LIVED IN 
A SHOE.” 


BY SUSAN HARTLEY. 


HE didn’t live in a shoe exactly, but in 

an old boat. 1t had been built over in- 

to the shape of a shoe, however, and so the 

neighbors always called her ‘‘ The Old Wom- 
an who lived in a Shoe.” 

It was a breezy autumn morning, and 
breakfast was ready early in the Shoe, as the 
woman, Mother Jones, was going to the city 
to do a little marketing. 

‘*Come, Thomas Jefferson, Henry Clay, 
Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses Grant, Phebe 
Jane, Lucy Ann, Maria Pamela, Flora Ma- 
tilda, and Susan Sophia, the porridge is get- 
ting cold, and you must get up, and eat it. 


Mother is going to the city, too,” said she, 
going to the bedroom where her nine chil- 
dren lay asleep, like the ogre’s daughters in 
the fairy story. 

At the sound of the word porridge, eigh- 
teen sleepy eyes opened wide, and eighteen 
chubby feet were thurst through the bed- 
clothes on to the floor. 

** Q-o-0-h! o-o-oh! I’ve hurt my toe in the 
crack! cried Susan Sophia, who was scarcely 
more than a baby, and very fat. 

‘* Dear, dear,” said Mother Jones sympa- 
thetically, ‘‘ let mother kiss the sweet little 
toe, and ’t will be all well in a jiffy.” 
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Susan Sophia lifted her grimly little foot 
to her mother’s lips, but was not consoled 
by the kiss. 

‘** Booh hooh! booh hooh! ” shrieked Ulys- 
ses Grant. ‘* There’s a nail in my shoe that 
hurts me. You hain’t kissed that.” 

** Thomas Jefferson has got my jacket on, 
*n’ won’t let me have it,’’ shrieked Abraham 
Lincoln, also bursting into a perfect deluge 
of tears. 

‘* Sonny, let brother have his jacket,” said 
Mother Jones coaxingly. ‘‘ Oh, dear, I 
don’t know what to do!” 

But, this advice having no effect, Maria 
Pamela, acting in the cause of justice, ad- 
ministered a sharp blow upon Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s ears, who immediately contributed the 
loudest screams of all to the general tumult. 
Then he returned the compliment, and she 
cried too. 

‘*Oh, Henry Clay has broke the winder,” 
said Phebe Jane, pointing to the shattered 
pane through which her brother had just 
thrust his fat elbows. 

‘* And the only whole pane left,” sighed 
Mother Jones. ‘* Oh, dear, dear, such trou- 
blesome children! I don’t know what to do, 
I declare.” 

The children, who up to this period had 
been without any especial grievance, seized 
this favorable opportunity to cut their fin- 
gers by handling the broken glass, and, be- 
fore Mother Jones had time to turn her 
head, Lucy Ann, Phebe Jane, Henry Clay, 
and Flora Matilda, presented a most tragic 
appearance, and the whole nine were crying 
together at the top of their voices. 

‘*Oh, dear, dear,” repeated Mother Jones, 
over and over again, *‘ I don’t know what to 
do.” 

It was a full half-hour before the four 
wounds were properly dressed, the other 
children rescued from the mischief into 
which they had fallen in the meantime, and 
the family were finally seated around the 
table. So Mother Jones lost the first boat 
to the city. 

Breakfast was a scence of comparative 
quiet; though Henry Clay cried because his 
porridge was too hot, and Flora Matilda be- 
cause hers was too cold. Ulysses Grant 
wept bitterly because he did not have enough 
porridge. Abraham Lincoln, after eating 
three bowlfuls, declared that he did not like 
porridge at all, and cried for ginger-bread; 
and tears streamed like rain over the small 
pug-nose of Susan Sophia because she had 
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spilled her porridge into her lap, and broken 
her bowl. 

**Now, Thomas Jefferson, and Phebe 
Jane, you are the oldest, and I am going to 
leave the house and the other children in 
your charge while lam yone. Will you take 
good care of everything ?”” 

Thomas Jefferson proceeded to turn four 
somersets, one after the other, without re- 
gard to locality, and, while executing the 
fourth, his head reached his mother’s bread- 
pan, in which a fine batch of dough was ris- 
ing. He arose, bringing the pan with him, 
greatly to the amusement of his brothers 
and sisters, and his own dismay. The assis- 
tance of the whole family was required in 
removing it from his head, and the greater 
part of the dough remained in his tangled 
tow locks for weeks. 

declare,” said Mother Jones, ‘*I don’t 
know what to do.”’ 

Then she went to the city, and the chil- 
dren proceeded to have a good time. 

In the first place, they made some molas- 
ses candy, but the kettle got tipped over be- 
fore the candy was done, and Susan Sophia, 
who, as Phebe Jane declared, was the most 
unfortunate one of them all, got her band 
scalded in the hot liquid. Then they all 
stepped in the sticky streams which traversed 
the floor until their shoes were so sticky 
that they were obliged to take them off. 
Then the chairs and everything in the 
house became so sticky, that they thought 
they would go out-of-doors. But it was too 
cold out-of-doors for children who had no 
shoes on, so they went into the. wood-shed. 

**Let’s build a fire in the corner,” sug- 
gested Abraham Lincoln. 

‘** But there hain’t any chimbly,’’ objected 
Thomas Jefferson. ‘‘ The fire would smoke.”’ 

‘* Who cares for that?” said all the others, 
in the same breath. 

‘* We could play the house was afire, and 
some of us be steam engine, and some 
hosses,”’ said Henry Clay. 

So the fire was kindled, and before very 
long tbe house was on fire in reality, and, as 
the weather had been dry for some time, 
and the house was very old, it burned with a 
good will. 

‘*] thought so when I saw Mother Jones 
startivg for the city this morning. Those 
troublesome children are no more fit to be 
left alone than so many monkeys,”’ said the 
neighbors, hurrying to the spot. 

They succeeded in saving several articles 
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of furniture, but the funny, comfortable, old 
shoe, which had sheltered the family for so 
long, was burned to the ground. 

When Mother Jones returned from the 
city she found smoke and ruin, and her dis- 
consolate, bare-footed flock huddled about 
the ruins. Susan Sophia had squeezed her 
plump self into the wash-boiler. Thomas 
Jefferson and Flora Matilda were disputing 
the possession of an old wash-tub, which 
being inverted, afforded one uncomfortable 
seat. Ulysses Grant had sought shelter 
from the cool evening wind in the flour 
barrel, and sleepy Abraham Lincoln, who 
was no bigger than Tom Thumb, was calmly 
dozing in the meal bucket. 

‘* We took care o’ things splended,” an- 
nounced Thomas Jefferson and Phebe Jane, 
at her approach. ‘‘Only the house burnt 
down just ’cause we built a little fire in the 
corner 0’ the wood-shed.”’ 

dear, dear, I declare, I don’t 
began Mother Jones. 

But the words died upon her tongue, and 
she whipped the whole nine soundly without 
stopping to take breath. 
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Now,” said she, shall put you to bed 
every day at four o’clock, until you can be- 
have better, aud I shall give you no bread in 
your broth.” 

** Ah!”? said the neighbors, looking on 
with intense satisfaction, ‘‘at last the old 
woman in the shoe knows what to do; she 
has come to her senses.”’ 

When the old man of the shoe came home 
from sea—for there was an old man, though 
Mother Goose doesn’t mention him in her 
famous rhymes—he found another old boot 
in the region, and converted it into a house 
exactly like the one which had been burned, 
and the family are living in it to this very 
day. 

I saw it last summer when I visited the 
seashore, and the children were swarming 
in its two tiny windows, tumbling from its 
doorsteps, and filling its bit of green yard, 
while the old woman was contentedly mak- 
ing broth in the kitchen. 

And the neighbors say that things are 
changed in the household since Mother 
Goose sang:— 


** There was an old woman that lived in a shoe.” 


BOYS IN BED. 


HOEVER has lifted the curtains of 
boys’ alcoves soon after their in- 

mates have gone to bed, and has looked lov- 
ingly in, has seena pretty sight. Generally 
their faces are lying restfully, hand under 
cheek, and in many cases look younger than 
when awake, and often so infantile, as if 
some trick of older expression they had been 
taught to wear by day had been dropped the 
moment the young ambitious will has lost 
control. The lids lie shut over bright busy 
eyes; the air is gently fanned by coming 
and going breaths; there isa little crooked 
mound in the bed; along the bed’s foot, or 
on the chair beside, are the day clothes, 
sometimes neatly folded, and sometimes 
huddled off in a hurry; sometimes bulging 


with balls or marbles; with the earth of 
many fields where birds have been trapped, 
or perhaps torn with the roughness of trees 
on which squirrels have been sought; per- 
haps wet and mired with the smooth black 
or gray mud from marshes or the oozy banks 
of streams, where ‘“‘ sticklebacks ”’ have been 


caught. Under the bed’s foot lie the shoes 
—one on its side—with the gray and white 
socks, now creased and soiled, thrown across 
them; and there, in their little cells, squared 
in the great mass of night, heedless how the 
earth whirls away with them or how the 
world goes, who is thinking of them, or what 
is doing at home, the busiest people in the 
world are resting for the morrow. 
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BUILDING F1RES ON COLD Mornines.—If we 
will go into many a farmer’s kitchen about five 
o’clock on a cold winter morning we shall too 
often see the woman of the house sitting by the 
stove. whittling shavings with a dull knife, with 
which to start the fire. Now, as one’s happiness 
for the day depends in a great measure on how 
the day is begun, you will easily see what an 
annoyance it is to whittle shavings in a tempera- 
ture down to zero. This unpleasant task can 
easily be avoided by two hours’ work in the fall 
before the ground is covered by snow. Let the 
farmer and his hired man take a team, with 
rakes and baskets, into the woods, and rake to- 
gether fifty bushels of pine needles, and haul 
them home, and stow in some dry place under 
cover. These are among the best kindlings there 
are for starting a fire quickly. I have used them 
for twelve years, and should not know how todo 
without them. I adopted the practice, when I 
first began using them, of arranging my stove 
the night previous, so that in the morning I had 
nothing to do but to light the fire and get back 
into bed again, all of which I can accomplish in 
ten seconds. In fifteen minutes the room will 
be comfortably warm, so that we can begin the 
day without any draw-back. 


BEAUTIFUL FLooR StTain.—Get from the 
paint store a can of burnt umber (two and a half 
pounds in the can; it comes all ready). Add to 
this quantity a quarter of a pound of burnt si- 
enna, which brightens the color. Add half a 
teacupful of Japan driers to each kettle of paint, 
or can of paints. To thin the paint take a gallon 
of linseed oil and spirits of turpentine, half and 
half. When put on the floor it should beas thin 
as water. Put on with a paint brush. The day 
after painting the floor varnish it. Get two 
pounds of No. 2 gum shellac; dissolve this in 
three pints of alcohol in an iron or tin vessel 
closely covered. Stir it well, and let it remain 
all night; then strain it through a coarse cloth. 
It will require at least a gallon and a half of 
alcohol to thin this varnish enough for use. 
While painting the floor do not let your brush go 
to the bottom of the can or stir your paint; but 
when near the bottom of the can thin it again, 
and then use it. 


The adulteration and cheapening of articles of 
food in this country are becoming alarming, and 
we therefore point with pride to the record of 
Walter Baker & Co.’s preparations, which have 
for over one hundred years maintained their in- 
tegrity of manufacture and absolute purity of 
product. It is a distinctive characteristic of W. 
Baker & Co.’s Breakfast Cocoa that no chemicals 
are used in its preparation, it being produced 
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trom the finest cocoa seeds by scientific mechani- 
cal processes only, and for this reason it is un- 
equaled in purity, as well as unexcelled in solu- 
bility by any other cocoa in the market. It is 
healthful, nourishing, agreeable, and economical, 
and the best drink in the world for young and 
eld, rich and poor, the invalid and the robust. 


Breer Surin Soup.—Crack the shin in several 
pieces and wash thoroughly in several waters, 
put it on to boil in sufficient water to cover, 
allow about five hours for it to boil and become 
tender, remove all the scum as it rises, add salt; 
about an hour before the meat is done skim off 
all the fat, add potatoes, one large onion, one 
large carrot, all cut in small pieces; one half 
hour before serving add small dumplings, chopped 
parsley, thyme and pepper; as soon as the dump- 
lings are done remove them from the soup and 
pour in one cupful of tomatoes; serve with 
ketchup, pickles and vinegar. 


To Bort SALT SHAD OR MACKEREL.—Wash 
the fish clean from the pickle and soak over 
night in cold water, place in the water skin side 
up; in the morning put it into a frying-pan, 
cover it with water, and let it boil fifteen min- 
utes; take it up and drain it between two plates, 
put a little butter over it, and send to the table 
hot, with baked potatoes. 


Rice Snow BaLis.—Put a quarter of a pound 
of rice on to cook in a pint and a half of milk, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar and a tablespoonful 
of blanched almonds chopped fine; cook until 
the rice is tender, dip custard cups into cold 
water and fill them with rice, and set aside to 
become very cold, turn them on to a flat dish, 
arrange a border of jelly or marmalade, and 
serve with powdered sugar and cream. 


ENGLISH MuFFiIns.—One quart of flour, one 
half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of 
sugar, two heaping teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, add sufficient milk to make a batter a little 
thicker than for griddle cakes, have the griddle 
heated regularly all over and place on muffin 
rings, half fill them, and when they have risen 
well up to the top of the rings turn them over 
gently; when all are delicately browned pull 
each one open, toast delicately, butter and serve 
on a folded napkin, piled high and very hot. 


ENGLISH RELISH.—Put bread crumbs into a 
saucepan, with cream, salt and pepper; when the 
crumbs have absorbed all the cream or milk, add 
a small piece of butter, a little grated cheese, 
break in a few eggs, and then fry as an ordinary 
omelet. 
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CURIOUS ANL OTHER MATTERS. 


A PEcK oF GoLp Dust.—Seven thousand 
‘dollars’ worth of gold dust in a table drawer. 
Poke your fingers into the yellow stuff and no- 
tice how soft and agreeable to the feeling it is, 
while the attendant in charge watches you care- 
fully to see that you do net get away with any of 
it. It is smooth to the touch, because it is all 
composed of gold beaters’ film rubbed to almost 
impalpable powder. For the same reason, too, 
it is absolutely pure and virgin metal, twenty- 
four carats fine. 

The drawer is in charge of a pretty young girl 
at the Government printing office. Her work 
there is to stamp gold lettering and ornamenta- 
tion upon book covers. The precious substance 
comes to her in the shape of little rectangular 
sheets of foil inexpressibly thin, laid between 
layers of tissue paper, made up in book form, 
each book holding twenty-four gold sheets. 
Handling them is a matter requiring great skill, 
though you might imagine it from careful in- 
spection. 

To begin with, the young woman places on the 
table before her an ordinary leather book cover. 
She takes from this little gold book a sheet of 
the foil—not with her fingers, but by catching it 
up with a small pad of raw cotton. Laying down 
the sheet of pure gold upon a little slab, she cuts 
it into three pieces with a sharp knife. She 
makes it smooth by blowing gently upon it with 
her breath. One of the pieces she applies to the 
back of the cover where the title is to go, another 
she also puts on the back where the name of the 
author is to be, while the third and biggest piece 
is spread over the middle of the flap of one cover 
where an ornamental design is wanted. 

The operator is careful in rubbing off the loose 
gold after each stamping to lose none of it. As 
she uses the leather-tipped stick she permits the 
yellow stuff to fall through a crack in the table 
top into the drawer beneath in the shape of dust. 
It is allowed to accumulate there until the 
drawer is full. The drawer is quite big and 
deep, and will hold $10,000 worth of the dust. 
You would not imagine it to be any precious 
substance if you found a quantity of it in some 
odd place; it looks as much like powdered tinsel 
as anything else. However, it is worth $20 an 
ounce, and when a drawful is collected the gold 
is forwarded to the Mint in Philadelphia, which 
subjects it to essay. The young woman is held 
responsible for the safety of the gold in the 
drawer. She carries the key to it about with 
her always, and nobody else is allowed access to 
it.— Washington Star. 


INVOLUNTARY SUICIDE OF Birps.—The keep- 
er of the lighthouse on Fire Island, which is 


generally the first land seen by vessels from 
Europe bound for New York, has made an inter- 
esting statement with reference to the number of 
birds which commit involuntary suicide against 
his lantern and its lenses. The thick lenses are 
chipped in places by the ducks and geese strik- 
ing them with their heavy bills, after flying 
through the glass (one-eighth of an inch thick) 
which covers the outside of the lantern. Fre- 
quently, he says, he has found one or more 
ducks or geese flying about in the lantern cham- 
ber, wounded with the cut glass, and sprinkling 
lenses and floor with their blood. As many as 
sixty dead ducks have been picked up on the 
ground about the base of the lighthouse on a 
single morning; and sometimes more than a 
hundred birds of various kinds have been found; 
while the large metal ball which crowns the 
lighthouse has been bent and nearly twisted from 
its position by flocks of wild geese coming against 
it. A great deal of the interesting and valuable 
information published by the United States Agri- 
cultural Department on the migration of birds 
is gathered from information such as this, which 
is furnished by lighthouse keepers at various 
stations. 


A Naturat Curtiosiry.—Devil’s Lake, in 
Calhoun county, Ala., is one of the most remark- 
able curiosities to be found in America. The 
lake is oval in shape and covers about four acres 
of ground. No vegetation of any kind grows on 
its banks and nothing lives in its waters. Even 
snakes and terrapins shun the waters of Devil’s 
Lake, and fish placed in it die in a few hours. 
The water is clear limestone, with a peculiar 
taste which makes it unpalatable to man or 
beast. Horses and cows will not drink it, no 
matter how thirsty they may be. 

Down below the surface of the lake may be 
seen what appears to be the charred and black- 
ened trunks of large trees. They stand upright 
in the water, but have neither root nor branch, 
and never rise to the surface or sink to the bot- 
tom. The lake has no outlet, and the volume of 
water in it is the same all thetime. A strange 
fatality attaches to this lake. Once it was the 
favorite resort of the boys in the neighborhood 
for bathing and swimming, but now they never 
go near it. Fifteen boys have been drowned in 
its waters in twice as many years. A few of the 
bodies were recovered, but those who were 
drowned any distance from the banks sank to 
the bottom and were never brought to the surface. 

The depth of the lake has never been ascer- 
tained. Soundings to a depth of 7C0 feet found 
no bottom, and the people in the vicinity say the 
lake has none. 
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Usine Cats as Ciocks.—Every one knows 
that cats ean see in the dark, and the reason 
they can do so is because of the peculiar con- 
struction of their eyes. You may have noticed 
that in a moderate light the pupil or black part 
in pussy’s eye is smal] and of an oval shape, 
while in a full glare of light it becomes narrow. 
Now, in the dark it expands to a circle and 
nearly fills the surface of the eyeball. This 
peculiarity of the cat’s eyes is turned to account 
in a curious manner by the Chinese. The Abbe 
Huc relates that when he was traveling in China 
he asked his attendant what time it was. The 
man went over to a cat that was quietly basking 
in the sun, and examining its eyes, told the 
Abbe that it was about two hours after noon, 
and on being questioned how he knew that, he 
explained that the pupils of a cat’s eyes were 
largest in the morning and that they gradually 
grew smaller as the light increased, till they 
reached their minimum at noon; that then they 
begin to widen again, till at night they once 
more became large. 


THE ToMB oF Evr.—The Arabs claim that 
Eve’s tomb is at Jiddah, the seaport of Mecca. 
The temple with a palm growing out of the solid 
stone roof (a curiosity which is of itself the won- 
der of the Orient) is supposed to mark the last 
resting-place of the first woman. According to 
Arabian tradition, Eve measured over two hun- 
dred feet in height, which strangely coincides 
with an account of our first parents written by a 
member of the French Academy of Sciences a 
few years ago, who also claimed a height of over 
two hundred feet for both of the tenants of the 
Garden of Eden. Eve’s tomb, which is in a 
graveyard surrounded with high white walls, 
which has not been opened for a single interment 
for over a thousand years, is the shrine of thou- 
sands of Ishmaelites, who make pilgrimages to 
the spot once every seven years. It is hemmed 
in on all sides by the tombs of departed sheiks 
and other worthies who had lived out their days 
in that region of scorching sun and burning 
sands. On each year, on June 3d, which is 
according to Arabian legends, the anniversary of 
the death of Abel, the doors of the temple, which 
form a canopy over this supposed tomb of our 
first mother, remain open all night, in spite of 
the keeper’s efforts toclosethem. Terrible cries 
of anguish are said to emit from them, as though 
the memory of the first known tragedy still 
haunted the remains which blind superstition 
believes to be deposited there. 

The writer heard of many other interesting 
legends and superstitions connected with this 
celebrated burying ground, none of which he 
cared to take the time to investigate, as cholera 
of a violent type was raging at Jiddah and many 
other Mediterranean seaports at the time these 
things were being investigated. 
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UNFAILING SIGns.—Most people pretend to 
be weather-wise, and in order to help them in 
arriving at just conclusions with regard to baro- 
metrical prognostics, we will say that on the 
approach of rain, brick floors turn damp, the 
seaweed becomes flabby, the swallow flies low, 
the cat turns her tail to the fire, the frog be- 
come a dusky brown, the stars shine with 
unusual brightness, there is no dew on the grass 
in the morning, the peacock screams, many 
flowers close their petals, etc., and if a storm 
should be near at hand, the sea-birds leave the 
coast and fly inland. Fair weather is prognosti- 
cated by signs just the reverse of those men- 
tioned above, and also by a ruddy sunset, a gray 
misty morning at sunrise, the prevalence of cob- 
webs on the grass and hedges, and especially 
that beautiful and mysterious production of 
Arachne, the gossamer, which in one night is 
seen to cover the recently reaped wheat fields, as. 
if by enchantment, with a transparent veil. 
Such are some of the means by which the agri- 
culturalist is enabled to determine, with a good 
degree of certainty, the nature of the weather 
and to make his general arrangements for the 
safety of his crops and flocks. 


In THE CusHING’s FirrE Room.—Very few of 
those who watched the torpedo boat Cushing as 
she took her spins around the harbor, or as she 
appeared in her cradle in the dry dock, realized 
how trying is service on board the little vessel, 
even in time of peace. When the Cushing is 
under way the temperature in the little engine 
room gets up to anywhere from 130 to 150 degs., 
and in the narrow quarters wherein the twenty- 
three officers and men are stowed, the thermom- 
eter for hours at a time will register 100. But 
such things must be when you put 1,700 horse 
power machinery into a boat of only ninety tons 
displacement and the safety valves are set to 
blow off at 250. The fire room of the Cushing 
when she is making her highest speed, 31.4 
miles an hour, must give the unfortunate men in 
it a vivid idea of how salamanders feel.— Boston 
Transcript. 


MILES OF VARIOUS NATIONS. 
The Irish mile is 2,240 yards. 
The Swiss mile is 9,156 yards. 
The Italian mile is 1,766 yards. 
The Scotch mlle is 1,984 yards. 
~ The German mile is 8,106 yards. 
The Arabian mile is 2,143 yards. 
The Turkish mile is 1,826 yards. 
The Flemish mile is 6,896 yards. 
The Vienna post mile is *,296 yards. 
The Roman mile is 1,628 or 2,025 yards. 
The Werst mile is 1,167 or 1,337 yards. 
The Dutch and Prussian mile is 6,480 yards. 
The Swedish and Danish mile is 7,351.5 yards. 
The English and American mile is 1,760 yards. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE PAGE. 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 
73.—Syllabub. 
75.—C 


R 
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cUS 


DW 


TO ID 
SI 
D 
76.—En(tan)gle. 77.—Dis(bar)k. 
78.—Wa(gone)r. 79.—Pa(ton)ce. 
'80.—The sea refuses no river. 
82.—SOLVE 
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83.—Dariole. 84.—Penman. 


1.—Cross Word Enigma. 
In shadow, not in sun; 
In pistol, not in gun; 
In meadow, not in hill; 
In empty, not in fill; 
In mansion, not in hut; 
In fasten, not in shut. 
The is a brick-layer’s laborer. 
Mrs. J. W. 


2.—A Diamond. 

1 A letter. 2 A covered carriage. 3 A kind 
of stone, of quartz, schorl and hornblende. 4 
The visor of acap. 5 A place of shelter. 6 A 
young man. 7 A letter. 

D. E. GERRY. 


3.—A Hexagon. 

1 A list of candidates at an election, presented 
to the people for their votes (R. I.). 2 To op. 
pose. 3 Musical dramas. 4 A disease of the 
hair. 6 A wearin ariver (Eng.). 6 A kind of 
-coarse basket. 7 A disease of the hair. 

ENGLISH Boy. 


Deletions. 
4.—Take a letter from a fish, and leave to come 
fully up to. 
5.—A letter from a brute, and leave to van- 
-quish. 


6.—A letter from a catch, and leave a head- 
land. 

7.—A letter from a trance, and leave an ani- 
mal. 

8.—A letter from a sovereign, and leave to 
allay. 

9.—A letter from to consider, and leave emu- 
lously. 

10.—A letter from a kind of wood, and leave a 
bird. 

11.—A letter from a musical instrument, and 
leave chance. 

12.—A letter from variegated, and leave diffuse, 

13.—A letter from to swell, and leave lusty. 

14.—A letter from a wheel, and leave a girl’s 
name. | SHEENY JAKE. 


Two Squares. 
15.—1 Allured. 2 To cause to change place. 
3 Tinges deeply. 4 A stream orrivulet. 5 One 
who evens. 6 To part from. 
16.—1 A maker. 2 Full of chinks. 3 To 
punish. 4 Subject to death. 5 To be passed 
without harm. 6 Staggered. 


VENUS. 


Syncopations. 

17.—Take a boy’s nickname froma chip (obs.), 
and leave a post. 

18.—A preposition from a Spanish coin, and 
leave a small rodent mammal. 

19.—A conjunction from perplexity, and leave 
unmixed. 

20.—An animal from a genus of fish, and leave 
carries. 

21.—An insect from an ancient monarch, and 
leave slope. Gro. F. O’B. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes for Solutions. 

For the first complete or largest list of correct 
answers to this month’s puzzles, received before 
January 10th, we offer an illustrated novelette; 
and for the next best list, a small book of poems. 

September Solvers. 

Triangle, D. E. Gerry, Teddy, Ida May, Rollin 
G. Stone, W. H. R., English Boy, Nicholas, Ann 
Eliza, E. G. D., Old Tar, Cora A. L., Eulalie, 
Minnie Jones, Birdie Browne, Vinnie, Katie 
Smith, Ned Nason, Black Hawk, Bridget McQ., 
Kitty Connor and Annie Kirkpatrick. 

Prize-Winners. 

Triangle, Toledo, Ohio, for the largest list of 
correct answers; English Boy, Boston, Mass., for 
the next best list. 
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EDITOR’S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 


I deprecate and imprecate the folly 
Of giving wedding presents all the while; 
The plan has caused a settled melancholy 
To brood where once there was « pleasing smile. 
My friends, it seems, are always getting married, 
Their weddings to my dollars few give wings; 
My vacant purse too long the load has carried 
Of buying for them pretty, useless things. 


I’ve listened to a preacher’s bland palaver 
While marrying a damsel young and fair, 
And realized it cost a silver salver 
For me to pose as an honored usher there. 
I’ve listened while the organist was playing 
Old Mendelssohn’s and Wagner’s marching tunes, 
Reflecting for the-concert I was paying 
An even dozen heavy silver spoons. 


For each of these connubial disasters, 
For every pair of young united lives, 
I’m taxed for silver soup tureens and casters, 
Or bric-a-brac, or silver forks and knives. 
I’ve given paintings, books and opera glasses, 
And punch bowls, caskets, jewelry and fans; 
The store of wealth my sordid toil amasses 
In course of time becomes my fellow-man’s. 


But finally I’ve fully made my mind up 
To nevermore bestow a wedding-gift ; 

My philanthropic ways I think I’ll wind up, 
And go in for misanthropy and thrift. 

A bachelor for far too long I’ve tarried 
To ever now get even, I’m afraid. 

For twenty times at least I must be married 
To get one-tenth the presents I have made. 


— America. 


MRS. SALLY PRUDE IN THE CITY. 


Mrs. Sally Prude was just from the country. 
Very complacently she walked down Washing- 
ton street the first morning after her arrival in 
Boston, her round, good-natured, peony-like face 
set off by a half-mourning bonnet; her huge 
black shawl thrown back from her capacious 
shoulders to display a gold chain and half of 
the big silver watch that had formerly belonged 
to her departed husband, Mr. Zebedee Prude; 
and her fat, red hands, grown desperate for 
want of room, showing themselves in places 
through a pair of No. 7 kid gloves, which, in 
some unaccountable way, she had managed to 
squeeze over them. Wider and wider she 


opened her little twinkling eyes, as object after 
object of wonderment presented itself to her 
view, for, let me tell you in confidence, dear 
reader, it was the first journey she had ever 
taken beyond the limits of Beanville. 

Passing along the street she came to a toy- 


shop, in the windows of which were displayed a 
number of gutta-percha dolls. Mrs. Sally had 
promised some kind of a keepsake to a favorite 
little niece of hers; one of those, she thought, 
would be just the thing; and so she ventured— 
very timidly, however—across the threshold of a 
city store. 

“*[’ll take one o’ them big dolls in the window, 
if yer please, sir.’’ 

The designated article was brought forward 
and nicely wrapped up in paper, and Mrs. Sally 
handed out a bright, shining silver quarter in 
payment. 

“TI guess you’ve made a mistake, ma’am. 
That style of article costs very high, being gutta- 
percha,’ said the shop-keeper, with a bland 
smile. ‘*The price of this one is two dollars.”’ 

Mrs. Sally opened her mouth and held up her 
split kids in astonishment; but she wasn’t a 
woman to be frightened out of a bargain—not 
she, and she paid the price without a murmur. 
But as she took up, her bundle to deposit on the 
top of the books which loaded her arm, the little 
India-rubber imitation of humanity inside gave 
a doleful squeak. 

“O Lordy, sir!’’ cried Mrs. Sally, dropping 
her purchase; and with an expression of wound- 
ed modesty flushing over her face, she exclaimed, 
“I didn’t intend to buy a live baby! What 
would my dead Zebedee say ?”’ 

The shop-keeper’s laughter made his remon- 
strance unintelligible, and snatching back her 
two dollars, she vanished into the street. 

Nothing more happened to disconcert poor, 
innocent Mrs. Prude until she came opposite a 
car station. 

“‘T wonder what on airth all them folks are 
gitting in there arter,’’ she said to herself, as she 
saw one after another entering the foremost car. 
Anyway, I’m goin’ ter see.”’ 

Five minutes later the worthy lady was seated 
between a fat old gentleman and a slim young 
lady in the crowded car. 

‘* A fine mornin’, yer honor,’ she said to the 
fat gentleman, thinking it her duty to be socia- 
ble. 

““What, ma’am? Speak a little louder; ’m 
deaf.”’ 

Hereupon she repeated her salutation in a tone 
of voice which might have frightened a hyena 
into submission. Still the gentleman looked 
puzzled and only nodded in reply. At this june- 
ture the slim young lady levelled:an eyeglass at 
Mrs. Sally, and she, not knowing what to make 
of such familiarity, and meaning to be even with 
her, made a ring of her thumb and forefinger, 
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and returned her stare with interest. By this 
time every passenger was laughing, and Mrs. 
Sally was getting indignant; and as the car 
stopped for a gentleman to get out, she was only 
too glad to rise also. 

‘*Yer fare, ma’am,’’ screamed the conductor, 
as she attempted to leave the car. 

‘Thank ye, sir,’’ she replied, with a simper 
and a courtesy; ‘‘they allers told me I was fair 
when JI was a gal.’’ And again she put one 
plump foot upon the step. 

‘* Five cents, ma’am,’’ once more shouted the 
conductor. 

‘*Indeed, sir, do you take me for a greeny ? 
Five cents for a compliment, eh? You’ll have 
to try again, mister, afore ye gammon me that 
way, if lam jest from Beanville. Ugh!’ grunted 
Mrs. Sally, with a very emphatic bob of her half- 
mourning bonnet, as she bounced out upon the 
ground, her face the color of a scarlet poppy. 
‘* There! I do think Bosting is jest the meanest 
place I ever knowed of. That ever I should 
have come here ter git sassed so! What with 
putty-gerchy babies, and the gal in the stage 
eyeing me through that glass thingumbob o’ 
hern (the impertinent sass-box), I swan to 
vummy I’m almost crazy. Just as though I 
wasn’t as good as the best on.’em. I’d like to 
stand right on the top o’ Bunker Hill Monument 
and give the hull city a piece of my mind—that 
I would! If my poor Zebedee was only alive, I 
shouldn’t be such an unprotected, unfortinit 
widder, exposed to insults and calumnity.”’ 

Pcor, misused Sally Prude! She went home 
the next day, and hasn’t been to ‘ Bosting”’’ 
since. Bless her dear old honest heart! 


In the early days of Indiana, there lived on 
the banks of the Ohio river an eccentric char- 
acter named John Brown, who was noted for 
the facility with which he could extend the 
truth; in fact, he was never known to tell the 
truth if he could avoid it. 

Early one Spring morning Brown started for 
the county seat on horseback, riding at a brisk 
pace, and soon came up with two of his neigh- 
bors who were working along the road. One of 
them immediately accosted him with:— 

*“Halloo, Brown; can’t you tell us a lie this 
morning ?”’ 

Brown stopped his horse, and assuming a very 
serious expression of countenance, replied, ‘I 
would, but neighbor Adams died last night, and 
I am on my way to Cannelton for a coffin; and 
his folk told me to ask you if you could not come 
over and help to dig the grave.” 

After making this remark Brown whipped up 
his horse and rode rapidly in the direction of 
Cannelton. The two neighbors immediately 
quitted their employment and started for their 
friend’s house to render what assistance they 
could to the distressed family. But they were 
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much surprised upon their arrival to find the 
supposed corpse alive and at work, with no am- 
bition to be laid in the grave. It is needless to 
say that the two victims returned to their road 
labor fully convinced that their neighbor Brown 
had lost none of his capacity of exaggeration. 


“‘T hear dat Ikey Blumenthal is going to be 
married by Rebecca Levy,” said Jakey at the 
dinner table the other day. 

Old Dinkleman’s eyes twinkled. Here was a 
chance to show some more of his wisdom. He 
cleared his throat and began :— 

‘Shaky, dot ish von of der great mistakes by 
a lifetime. Peoples are alvays saying somedings 
vot dey hear, but not so often vot dey see. My 
poy, don’t believe anyding vot you hear, only vot 
you see by your own eyes. Ikey vill never marry 
Rebecca.”’ 

Jakey listened attentively enough, but the 
shade of mirth that passed over his face would 
convince an ordinary observer that he had al- 
ready formed a plan to work some mischief from 
out his father’s advice. 

When old Dinkleman arose from the table he 
took out his watch. ‘‘ It’s shust fifteen minutes 
after twelve,” he said, looking at his wife, ‘‘ und 
I dink to-day we go by Rockaway. A boat 
leaves, I guess, at half-past two. Shakey, go 
und find out about vot dime de boat leave. 
Come, muder, ve get ready.”’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Dinkleman were ready to go, 
but Jakey had not yet got back. He had been 
gone about an hour, and the ticket-office where 
he had to go was only two blocks away. 

‘“*Vot keep you so long?” asked his father, 
when he came slowly into the store. 

‘* Finding out aboud de boat. Von shust vent 
at half-past von.’’ 

‘““Vy you not come tell us?’ shrieked his 
mother. 

‘¢ A man tole me de boat go half-past von, but 
I don’t believe dot, because I only hear it. So I 
go down by the dock, und at half-past von I see 
de boat go and den I know it. I come back und 
tell you und’’—— 

‘*Vot good is dot? How ve catch de boat?” 
shrieked the old fellow, jumping up and down 
with rage. 

‘“*Oh, maybe I don’t tell the druth,’’ he an- 
swered coolly. ‘‘ You mustn’t believe vot you 
hear, only vot you see. Go down by de dock 
yourself und 

Just then Dinkleman picked up a big sticky-~ 
and the father and son drifted farther and far- 
ther apart. 


An excellent elergyman was recently suffering 
from a severe cold. He was out making some ~ 
parochial calls, and one of his deacons offered to 
prescribe for him. 
‘*T have a formula in my pocket-book. It is 
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very simple, but it always cures me. You can 
take it right along. I never knew it to fail.’’ 

The pastor took the folded scrap of paper 
which the deacon handed him and put it away 
carefully in his pocket-book, intending to have 
the prescription made up on his return home. 
But bis cold was then so much better that he 
delayed doing so, and forgot all about the matter 
until some months after. Then he attended a 
gathering at his own church, and was talking to 
one of the sisters who was suffering from a cold. 

‘*T have a recipe for a cold that Deacon B. 
gave me some time ago,”’ said the pastor; and 
examining his pocket-book, he produced the 
identical folded paper. ° 

‘* Read it, read it,’’ cried the sisters; and the 
good man did so, heading and all. 

‘* Union Club Smash.—Take one large orange, 
slice it into a tumbler, add a gill of best rum, a 
gill of raspberry syrup, two drops of peppermint 
essence, two drops of essence of cloves, four 
lumps of sugar, and two tablespoonfuls of shaved 
ice. Shake.’ 

The deacon had evidently mixed recipes as 
well as drinks. His formula nearly broke up the 
church. 


A young gentleman who lately left hdme in 
England, having exhausted his credit, tele- 
graphed to his parents :— 

‘* Your son was killed this morning by a falling 
chimney. What shall we do with the remains?’ 

In reply a check was sent for $100, with the 
request ‘‘bury them.’? The young gentleman 
pocketed the money and had an elaborate spree. 
When in condition for writing he sent his father 
the following note:— 

‘“*T have just learned that an infamous scoun- 
dre] named Baker sent you a fictitious account 
of my death, and swindled you out of $100. He 
also borrowed $50 of me and left the country. I 
write to inform you that I am still alive, and long 
to see the parental roof again. I am in some- 
what reduced circumstances, the accumulations 
of the last five years having been lost—a disas- 
trous stock operation—and if you would only 
spare me $100 [ would be ever thankful for your 
favor. Give my love to all.”’ 

A few days later the young man received the 
following letter from his outraged parent :— 

‘““My Drar Son,—I have buried you once, 
and that is the end of it. I deline to have any 
transactions with a ghost. Yours in flesh, 

FATHER.” 


Our quiet little town has been thrown into a 
burst of wild excitement about a domestic affair 
of an atrocious nature which transpired in our 
midst. Mr. —— (we withhold his name on ac- 
count of his friends), a young gentleman of for- 
tune and family, not long ago led to the altar one 
of the loveliest of her sex, and up to the time of 
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this most extraordinary act, they appeared to 
live in the full enjoyment of connubial bliss. 

The particulars are briefly these: On Thursday 
morning last, Mr. —— arose at half-past six. 
He dressed himself with his usual deliberation 
and taste. Just as his wife was about to robe 
herself in her daily habiliments, the brutal hus- 
band seized her skirt, and deliberately seating 
himself upon it, he commenced singing, ‘I am 
sitting on the style, Mary.”’ His wife fainted. 
We understand that his lawyers will rely upon 
insanity for his defence. 


There is a lawyer with an office in one of the 
large buildings down town, says a New York 
paper, who is famous among his friends as a 
man who never loses his temper or allows his 
language to stray from the path of propriety. 
He was desperately busy the other day, when a 
female book-canvasser entered his private office, 
and as she advanced from the door, announced 
her misssion. 

“*T should like to show you a very valuable 
work,”’ she began. 

‘*Madam,’’ said the counsellor, as he rose 
from his chair, ‘‘you must excuse me. I am 
very sorry, but at present I am engaged.”’ 

Evidently the agent had heard something of 
the kind before, for she did not pause in her 
progress toward the lawyer’s desk. 

‘*Madam,”’ cried the lawyer in desperation, ‘‘ I 
am engaged, and if you don’t go away, you wil} 
force me to be what I have never been before, 
guilty of rudeness to a woman!”’ 

That settled the agent. Probably 'the very 
vagueness of the threat helped to make her 
retreat; but like a true woman she had the last 
word—and severa] of them—just as she vanished 
through the door. 

‘*T ain’t a woman,” she said; ‘‘ I’m a lady!’” 


Old Pete Robinson, who lives at Worsham, 
Va., is a pious negro, who jogged along with his. 
wife for many years, naming a new baby every 
year until seventeen unbleached olive branches 
bore Scriptural names. Then came a surprise. 
One morning, the Presbyterian minister, while 
taking his constitutional, met Pete. 

‘*Good-morning, Peter. You seem to be very 
much pleased.” 

“Yes, sah, I is. You see, de ole woman 
*creased the family las’ night.”’ 

‘* Ah, indeed!”’ 

**Yes, sah, dar’s two mo’ little lam’s ov de 
Lord.” 

‘*Indeed! And what will you name them ?” 

‘“*Gwine name’em both arterde Lord. Gwine 
call ’em Messiah an’ Halloway.”’ 

‘*Messiah and Halloway! Where do you get 
the name Halloway ?”’ 

‘Hi, man! Don’t de Lord’s pra’r say, ‘ Hal- 
loway be Thy name’ ?”’ 
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THE STORY OF A FATAL MISTAKE. 


That evening young Simpson was devoted “Would you go to my apartment and 
in his attentions to the countess. bring me my poudre de riz?” 


Without waiting for further directions, And returns to the ballroom without los- 
young Simpson hurries off. ing an instant on the way. 


Concealed behind a curtain, the countess The result is startling, fer Simpson has b: 
applies her powder puff. mistake brought her charcoal tooth powder. 
—Munsey’s Weekly. 
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